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MACBETH’S CHANGING CHARACTER 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth may be regarded as a vivid study in 
the ravages of external and internal evil. We have already ex- 
amined elsewhere! the conceptions of external evil involved in 
the dramatic action and have found them to be thoroughly 
Christian and mediaeval. The whole drama is discovered to be 
saturated with the malignant presences of demons or fallen 
angels; they animate nature and ensnare human souls by means 
of diabolical persuasion, by hallucination, infernal illusions, 
and possession. They are, in the strictest sense, one element or 
aspect of that Fate which God has ordained to rule over the 
bodies and, it is possible, over the spirits of men. And the essence 
of this whole metaphysical world of evil is observed to be con- 
centrated in those marvellous dramatic symbols, the Weird 
Sisters. This objective world of evil may be thought of as one 
term in a set of relationships which constitute the philosophical 
pattern of the tragedy. Another term is Macbeth himself. It is 
now the general purpose of this present study, therefore, to 
examine that subjective evil whose origin lies somewhere in the 
misdirected will of Macbeth, to consider his nature as man and 
individual, the quality of his moral derelictions and responsibil- 
ities, to discover the rationale of his changing or deteriorating 
character, and to trace the pattern of his relationships to the 
objective world of evil about him. 

It would be impossible, one might suppose, to pluck out the 
heart of Macbeth’s mystery. In attempted reconstructions of 
his character, nevertheless, many ‘‘notes’”’ have been struck 
and a bewildering variety of “keys” have been fashioned. One 
critic, for example, finds that the ‘‘note, as it may be called, of 
Macbeth is the weakness of a bold mind, a vigorous body,’” 
and one actor “sees nothing great in him beyond the royalty of 
muscle and that courage which comes of strong and copious 
circulation.’’® Another actor conceives of him as a “villain cold- 
blooded, selfish, remorseless, with a true villain’s nerve and cal- 
lousness when braced to evil work and the physical heroism of 

1 See my articles, “Tumbling Nature’s Germens,” SP., xxrx, (1932), 15-28; 
“The Demonic Metaphysics of Macbeth,” SP., xxx (1933), 395-426. 

? Arthur Symons, Studies in Elizabethan Drama (New York, 1919), p. 28. 

* Salvini, as reported by R. L. Stevenson, quoted in Furness, Variorum 
Macbeth, p. 498. 
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those who are born to kill.’’* He has, on the other hand, been 
called “the perfect type of the man of action, so far as such per- 
fection is possible where there has been no culture of the life 
within’’; his is the “‘practical nature’ which wants “self-dis- 
cipline” and so “‘fails in self-conflict.’’® He is further represented 
as being “a most wonderful example of the excited intellect 
running away, the will being powerless to stop it”; his ‘‘double 
character” is “half-way between the mere man of thought, like 
Hamlet, and the ideal man of action, like Othello.’’* A ‘‘mental 
physiologist” pronounces him “a man of sanguine nervous 
temperament, of large capacity and ready susceptibility ...a 
man of nervous instability,’ whose high energy and courage 
are nothing more than “qualities of nerve force.’’’ Schiicking 
diagnoses his case as pathological; this ““weak man”’ is said to be 
the “victim of his nerves. No doubt of their diseased condition 
can arise when we find him suffering from unmistakable hallu- 
cinations of the visual and auditory organs.’’® For Adams, 
“Macbeth’s character is simple: the two dominant forces that 
control his actions are ambition and conscience. . .. He is so 
ambitious that he is potentially capable of the worst crime. 
Yet from crime he is held back by the second great force in his 
nature, namely, conscience. When the two forces struggle within 
him for mastery, conscience is able to dominate. . . because 
it holds a whip hand over him in the form of horrid images that 
shake him with fear.’’® Stoll discovers in him a contrast ‘‘be- 
tween the man and his conscience. ... And... the conscience 
is of that external sort—the voice of a better nature within him, 
not of the character’s own. ... He is psychologically .. . re- 
duced to the lowest terms, to the murderer and his conscience; 
and a conscience not, after its wont, clad in the man’s own de- 
sires and appetites, and sneakingly lending approval, but rising 
up in its stark reality to bar the way.’'° Campbell will have it 
that he is brought to a tragic end through action of “the com- 

‘ Sir Henry Irving, Furness, p. 471. 

’ R. G. Moulton, quoted by Furness, p. 469. 

6 Edward Rose, quoted by Furness, p. 468. 

7 J. C. Bucknill, Furness, p. 466. 

§ L. L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays (New York, 
1922), p. 77. 


* J. Q. Adams (ed), Macbeth, (New York, 1931), p. 136. 
10 E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), pp. 92-93. 
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plementary pair of passions of rash courage and fear.” Croce 
wishes the evil in him to be called greatness and the good 
which opposes it to be considered of a “lofty quality, gentle 
and serene, planted in the heart of Macbeth and called by 
the name of loyalty, duty, justice, respect for the being of 
others, human piety.’”’”” Bradley speaks of him as a “bold am- 
bitious man of action . . . a great warrior, somewhat masterful, 
rough, and abrupt,” who is endowed with “the imagination 
of a poet—an imagination on the one hand extremely sensitive 
to impressions of a certain kind, and, on the other, produc- 
tive of violent disturbance both of body and mind.” And 
Knight is of the opinion that ‘Macbeth, like the whole universe 
of the play, is paralysed, mesmerized, as though in a dream. 
This is not merely “ambition—it is fear, a nameless fear which 
yet fixes itself to a horrid image. He is helpless as a manina 
nightmare: and this helplessness is integral to the conception— 
the will-concept is absent.’ 

There is probably much virtue in these estimates, but it is 
not certain that any of them or a composite of all can success- 
fully delimit the bounds of Macbeth’s character. For Macbeth 
is a quick character-creation, an artistic reflection of life after 
the best Shakespeare manner; consequently, his qualities must 
be considered as innumerable and the motives which actuate 
him as abundant and inextricable. As a living personality acting 
in his own world, he is abstruse, complex, and highly problem- 
atic. And to attempt confining him within the limits of a schol- 
arly or critical theory is to follow the methods of scientists who 
would reduce the infinite contingencies of life and nature to a 
formula. No formula can be equivalent to the full Macbeth, 
and no “key” quite unlocks his intricate personality. Still, re- 
actions to his character by persons within and without the play 
must always be as varied as those of different personalities to a 
given character in real life. In their estimates of him Lady Mac- 

1 Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Passion (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), p. 238. 
2 Benedetto Croce, Ariosto, Shakespeare, and Corneille (New York, 1920), 
» aoe 
: 8 A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (New York, 1926), p. 352. 
4 G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire (London, 1930), p. 169. For a digest 


of further opinion, see Augustus Ralli, A History of Shakespearean Criticism 
(London, 1932), passim. 
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beth no more agrees with Macduff than, say, Stoll with Schiick- 
ing. All can agree, however, that, descriptively speaking, he is 
in some sense a man of action, he possesses some kind of imag- 
ination, he displays a sort of courage, he is at times hounded 
apparently by fears, upon occasion his nerves are not normally 
quiet, and that he suffers from what has the appearance of 
conscience. He himself thinks that ambition is one of his most 
powerful motives to action; he and others surmise that in some 
sense a profound alteration of something within him takes 
place during the progress of the action. But no accumulation of 
descriptive phrases can denote Macbeth truly, and no multipli- 
cation of personal reactions to his character can sound him from 
his lowest note to the top of his compass. The wide variety of 
critical estimates, however, attests his tremendous vitality as 
an artistic creation. 

A more effective procedure, it seems to me, might be to at- 
tempt even an approximate understanding of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth. This must always be more difficult than mere personal 
reaction, for several reasons. We may suppose, in the first place, 
that Shakespeare, like all other artists, never quite succeeds 
in expressing adequately in objective form his original concep- 
tion. The Macbeth presented in this poetic drama is an organic 
construction in the phenomenal world in which the poet at- 
tempts to fix for himself and for us such aspects of his vision 
as will suggest to us the whole of his intuitive experience. Per- 
fect communication is presumably not attained, however, be- 
cause his medium is only partially tractable. But, in the second 
place, granting that the externalization of his character-con- 
ception is adequate, difficulties in the way of our understanding 
it are almost insurmountable. For Macbeth’s character is an 
artistic fact produced in situations and under circumstances 
quite at variance with those familiar to us. The content of 
Shakespeare’s conception represents a fusion of many elements 
foreign in a measure to our modern experience. That is to say, 
Macbeth is a product of the Italian Renaissance and of the 
traditions which stretch back of it. If we are to understand hima 
at all, therefore, we must reproduce historically and as fully as 
possible the stimuli which urged Shakespeare to create him. In 
this way, the proper psychological conditions having been rein- 
tegrated in us, we may enable Macbeth’s character to act upon 
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us approximately as it acted upon Shakespeare. Even so, because 
all the possible stimuli are not recoverable, we must ultimately 
and inevitably content ourselves with a Macbeth only more or 
less resembling that character which the dramatist has attemp- 
ted to present in the play. Now this present study’cannot under- 
take to collect and focus upon Macbeth’s character anything 
like all the pertinent facts among which it arose, nor to concern 
itself greatly with any mechanical succession of “influences.” 
It attempts to furnish merely a partial basis for interpretation 
by recreating a background of philosophical principles and 
traditions—without emphasizing definite lines of reference— 
which Shakespeare more or less unconsciously assimilated and 
allowed to modify his conception of Macbeth’s character. The 
traditions in question are those of scholastic philosophy, which 
the Renaissance inherits from the Middle Ages, and the prin- 
ciples involve definite concepts of human free-will and freedom 
of choice, the essence of man as moral being together with the 
origin, nature, and effect of internal evil or sin, the function of 
conscience, and the physics of change in character. 

Let us make some tentative observations regarding Mac- 
beth. We have in him, let us say, a man of colossal proportions 
who seems to be exercising an essentially noble nature in a 
struggle for happiness. In the beginning of the drama he is ap- 
parently provided with a definite disposition and with certain 
inclinations—no doubt the result in part of habitual thought 
and action. His will seems to be entirely untrammeled and his 
liberty of free choice absolute. His decision to commit regicide, 
however, is influenced in some way by inordinate passions, by 
reason impaired through disordered imagination, by his wife, 
and by such evil forces as are symbolized in the Weird Sisters. 
After the first crime, however, one cannot help observing that a 
change has taken place in the man. This must not be taken to 
mean that as a dramatic character he is not consistently drawn; 
artistically speaking, Macbeth is always himself. Nor are we to 
suppose that his development during the progress of the play is 
merely a further revelation regarding the man whom we knew 
but imperfectly upon first acquaintance. Nor does the change in 
him represent merely a shift in his point of view or attitude. It is 
rather a profound alteration in the state of his essence, an as- 
tounding dislocation of the very center of being, which fixes 
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itself immediately in a habit inclining to further crime. This 
change is progressive: while sin plucks on sin, the good in him 
seems to diminish, leaving his nature finally an almost complete- 
ly barren waste of evil. But he is never quite completely evil. 
His knowledge of right and wrong flowers into the act of con- 
science, which witnesses through spiritual and mental suffering 
to the alteration in him. Since the good in him can never be 
quite destroyed, we experience even at the end a sort of admi- 
ration for the ultimate dignity of the human spirit. 

In the meantime, throughout the play his will continues to 
function in what seem to be acts of free choice. One feels, how- 
ever, that, in proportion as the good in him diminishes, his 
liberty of free choice is determined more and more by evil in- 
clination and that he cannot choose the better course. Hence wé 
speak of destiny or fate, as if it were some external force or 
moral order, compelling him against his will to certain destruc- 
tion. Whether this force which we sense is intrinsic or extrinsic, 
whether it is absolute or limited, does not immediately appear. 
At any rate, accompanying this phenomenon of change in 
character, we have a passage from a strict indeterminism to an 
apparent determinism. In short, Macbeth’s spiritual experience 
is a representation on the stage of the traditional Christian 
conception of a human soul on its way to the Devil. Let us ob- 
serve its progress in the light of traditional conceptions, de- 
veloped and transmitted by those teachers of the Renaissance, 
the scholastic philosophers. 

Scholastic philosophy is a pluralistic philosophy which em- 
phasizes the ultimate importance of the inviolable individual. 
Its metaphysics deals with the infinite variety of changing 
things, its physics (in part) and moral philosophy with the 
mysterious complexity, in potency and act, of the individual 
human personality. Consequently, the human being is invested 
with a sublime dignity, and his actions, cosmic in importance, 
are directed to ineffable ends. Unlike other creatures, he is 
endowed with a rational soul having two god-like powers: 
namely, intellect or understanding, with which he discovers 
truth, and will, with which he desires good. As to the relative 
superiority of these two powers, the scholastics are divided, some 
giving the supremacy to intellect and its function reason, others 
to will and its function, liberty of free choice. But in either case 
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lost.’ Says he: 


the thorny thickets of vice. 


pp. 318-347. 
17 Windelband, op. cit., p. 192. 
18 Tbid., pp. 282 ff. 


802 ff. 


Ist Ser., v, 224. 











man is a reasonable being, who has been given the freedom to 
work out his own destiny according to his nature." 

In any adequate system of moral philosophy, this responsi- 
bility placed upon man is dependent upon the psychological 
conception of freedom, that is, freedom of the will to choose 
between a variety of motives. Already Plato affirms man’s free- 
dom of choice and moral responsibility, in addition to the ethical 
conception of Socrates that only the wise man is free.”* Aristotle 
postulates a psychological freedom of choice which under cer- 
tain circumstances conditions ethical responsibility, but he does 
not speculate upon the matter of motivation and the compelling 
causes of choice.” It is that grand old Briton, Pelagius, who is 
first in the Christian tradition to emphasize the absolute freedom 
of the human will and the essential nobility of human nature. 
While Augustine insists upon natural! depravity of the human 
will after the Fall until it is regenerated by grace,’ Pelagius 
teaches that every man is born sinless as Adam and entirely 
competent of himself to all good through the exercise of freedom 
of choice. From him this “freedom is the supreme good, the 
honor and glory of man, the bonum naturae, which cannot be 


Now we have implanted in us by God a capacity for either good or evil. It 
resembles, as I may say, a fruitful and fecund root which yields and produces 
diversely according to the will of man, and which is capable, at the planter’s 
own choice, of either shedding a beautiful bloom of virtues, or of bristling with 


Pelagius ignores the power of habit upon the liberty of free 
choice—and in this his system is very limited—but he cannot 

6 For these general conceptions see Maurice De Wulf, History of Mediaeval 
Philosophy, trans. E. C. Messenger (London, 1926), 1, 271-304; De Wulf, 
Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages (Princeton, 1922), pp. 179-219; 
W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy, trans. J. H. Tufts (New York, 1931), 


© Windelband, op. cit., p. 191; Eduard Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, 
trans. Sarah F. Alleyne and A. Goodwin (London, 1888), pp. 419-421. 
19 Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (New York, 1884), m1, 


*° Quoted by St. Augustine, De Gratia Christi, et Peccato Originali, 1, 18, 
trans. Peter Holmes and R. E. Wallis, The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
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be given too much credit for having formulated this idea of the 
essential nobility of the human spirit and this conception of 
freedom of the will. 

Thanks partly to opposition and partly to their affinity with 
the western mind, his principles have survived in some form to 
the present day; indeed, as Shaff remarks, “all rationalists are 
Pelagian in their anthropology.’™ But his most immediate 
successors in medieaveal philosophy are the scholastics, par- 
ticularly that group functioning in the Franciscan tradition. 
For example, we find Alexander of Hales affirming the principle 
of original righteousness and superadded grace; Bonaventura, 
while obsessed primarily with the idea of God, has time to assert 
that man has power to do “that which is in himself.” John 
Pecham first maintains the supremacy of will over intellect, 
observing that “voluntas seu liberum arbitrium... movetur 
a se.”*3 Richard of Middleton agrees that, though the act of 
understanding is necessary to free choice, the will has the ability 
to move itself in choosing its ends.* And Duns Scotus, repre- 
senting the culmination of this liberal movement, conceives 
of every act of the will as being absolutely spontaneous and 
free. One of the conditions, to be sure, upon which it acts is the 
representation of the good and reasonable by the intellect, but 
the will is always able to choose whatever course it desires. He is 
quick to state, however, that the elicited act of the will is not 
capricious but a motived and reasoned act.” This indeterminism 
or voluntarism of the Franciscan school does not differ greatly 
from the so-called determinism of Thomas Aquinas, for whom 
the voluntary act is intrinsically determined by the intellectual 
presentation of the complete good.* Thus the greatest thinkers 
of both schools agree that it is the very nature of the human 
will to desire good, whether impelled or merely inclined by the 


1 Op. cit., m1, 489. 

@ The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, ed. S. M. 
Jackson and G. W. Gilmore, s.v. Scholasticism. 

*% PD. E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford (London, 1930), pp. 203 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 258-260. 

% Ibid., pp. 336-341; De Wulf, History cited, 1, 82 ff.; C. R. S. Harris, 
Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927), m1, 289 ff. 

* Harris, op. cit., 1, 296 ff.; De Wulf, History cited, 1, 24 ff.; Martin Grab- 
mann, Thomas Aquinas, His Personality and Thought, trans. Vergil Michel 
(New York, 1928), p. 153. 
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reasonable representation of it. This “‘true and ultimate human 
good must be that which satisfies specifically human aspirations, 
and answers to the most elevated tendencies, the intellect and 
will.’’?? And wherever original sin is recognized at all, it is re- 
duced to a mere innocuous inclination of the passions to inordi- 
nateness.”* For the scholastics, then, freedom combines power of 
choice with action in accordance with the highest and most 
essential elements in man’s nature; and since acts of free-choice 
are directed toward a known end, volition must in a measure 
be identified with character.*® Here we have, surely, an ample 
background for the Renaissance appreciation of the individual 
and for that independence of spirit which affirms that man is 
the arbiter of his own fortunes.*° 


27 De Wulf, History, 1, 302. 

28 See Harris, op. cit., 11, 256; Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1-11, 82, 
i+. 

*9 Sharp, op. cit., p. 398; R. W. Inge, The Philsophy of Plotinus (New York, 
1929), 11, 186. 

% William of Ockam goes so far as to attribute to the will a power of self- 
determination that is absolute, regardless of rational motives or the intellectual 
presentation of the good (De Wulf, History, mu, 182). His followers—such as 
Gabriel Biel—well on into the sixteenth century emphasize the “fundamental 
thesis .. . that man can do anything he will—fulfil the Ten Commandments 
to the letter or persuade his reason that black is white. The cloister adopted 
this view and held that by man’s own acts, asceticism, prayer, and meditation, 
he could prepare his soul for union with God” (Preserved Smith, The Life and 
Letters of Martin Luther [New York, 1911], p. 12). It is especially this doctrine 
of the then “modernists” that seems to arouse the anger of Martin Luther (he 
calls them “Fools! Theologians for swine!” Jbid., p. 24) and doubtless influences 
the extreme statement of his own position: “The human will is like a beast of 
burden. If God mounts it, it wishes and goes as God wills; if Satan mounts it, 
it wishes and goes as Satan wills. Nor can it choose the rider it would prefer, 
nor betake itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its possession,” 
quoted by Smith, of. cit., p. 208. Surely this Reformation doctrine—stemming 
from Augustine and perpetuated in the Tenth Article of the Church of England 
—could have had little effect in developing the Renaissance conception of the 
essential dignity of the human spirit. At any rate, contemporary nominalism 
fell before the attacks of the Reformation and Humanism (De Wulf, History, n, 
290). But Renaissance psychologists and moralists still go back for their inspira- 
tion to the great realists, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. (On the popularity 
of Scotism and Thomism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see De Wulf, 
History, 1, 210-216, 291-298). For example, Richard Hooker (Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 1, 7, ed. Isaac Walton [Oxford, 1807], 1, 220) is evidently 
following the Thomist tradition when he says that “the object of Will is that 
good which Reason doth lead us to seek . . . neither is any other desire termed 
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Now by what processes does this essentially noble creature, 
whose will by nature desires the good or reasonable, come de- 
liberately to choose evil? To answer this vital question we, must 
determine the relationship between the intellect and reason, on 
the one hand, and will and free-will, on the other. As Thomas 
Aquinas explains it, the intellect or understanding is that power 
of the rational soul by which one apprehends an intelligible 
truth or simply knows first principles; the reason is that same 
power in the act of comparing and judging conclusions and of 





properly Will, but that where Reason and Understanding, or the show of Reason, 
prescribeth the thing desired.”’ John Davies of Hereford likewise is of the opinion 
that the will can desire nothing but what seems to be good (Microcosmos, ed. 
A. B. Grosart, Complete Works (Edinburgh, 1873], 1, 25). And Giordano Bruno 
has advanced little beyond the position of Thomas Aquinas, his teacher: 
“Man’s liberty of action is expressed imperfectly, and sometimes in an imperfect 
object, is continually being disturbed by passion and ignorance of things; for 
if we acted without any disturbance of the will, or course of thought, without 
ignorance, or passion, then our action would be determined always towards the 
better of two opposed ends,” J. L. McIntyre, Giordano Bruno (London, 1903), 
p. 195. Pierre de la Primaudaye, on the other hand, adheres to the Scotist tradi- 
tion in likening the will, in its relation to the intellect, to a prince among his 
council: “And if the consultation be finished, and sentence giuen by iudgment, 
yet may the Will stay itself from desiring and following after that which is 
counselled and iudged to be good by reason. So that the whole consultation 
lieth in the liberty and choice of Will’ (The French Academie; Fully Discoursed 
and Finished in Foure Bookes, London, 1618; cf. Academie Francoise [Paris, 1580], 
12, a, b). And that rationalist, Pierre Charron (Of Wisdom, trans. Georg Stan- 
hope [London, 1697], Bk. 1, p. 163) is still more explicit: he acknowledges the 
collaboration of intellect with will, but the latter finishes “the Action, and 
determines the whole Matter; and in that respect Will is superior even to the 
Understanding it self.’’ Ludovicus Joannes Vives, in spite of his strictures upon 
scholasticism, has nothing better to offer upon this question than Scotist 
opinion: “As strength of intelligens is giuen to the mind, to waie euverie thyng, 
and to know what is good to be done, and what to be lefte vndone: so is the Wil of 
so greatte power, that ther is nothing in the mind, but it is forced to obey Wyll, 
if she stand at strife, and wylle yeld no parte of hir right to his aduersarie” 
(Introduction to Wysedome |London, 1550], dvr.). And Thomas Wright (The 
Passions of the Minde in Generall [London, 1630}, first edited in 1601) praises 
such teachers as Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, Ockam, and Richard of Mid- 
dleton (Preface to the Reader), and bases his theory of the passions upon the 
scheme of Thomas Aquinas (pp. 22-26, passim). For further discussion of Renais- 
sance psychologists, see Ruth Leila Anderson’s excellent Elizabethan Psychology 
in Shakespeare’s Plays, lowa City, 1917. For helpful interpretations of the term 
individualism as used in connection with the Renaissance, see Norman Nelson, 
Individualism as a Criterion of the Renaissance, JEGPh., xxxm (1933), 316-334. 
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progressing to new knowledge (1. 79. 1—-8).*4 The will is that 
power of the soul which desires ultimate ends, good and happi- 
ness; free-will is that same power in the act of choosing appropri- 
ate means to those ends (1. 83.4). Free-will is, therefore, a faculty 
of both will and reason, since both powers are involved in any 
act of free-choice (1. 83. 3, 4). No power can move the human 
will directly except the necessity of end, which is that movement 
toward the good or apparent good coming by nature from God.” 
All extrinsic coercion, or the necessity of coercion by agents, is 
altogether abhorrent to the very nature of the will-(1. 82. 1c). 
Intrinsically, however, it may be moved indirectly, though 
never necessitated, in two ways: first, the will, which is naturally 
inclined to follow the judgments of reason, is moved to error in 
its acts of free-choice when reason’s knowledge of the ultimate 
good is defective or when its judgment regarding the present 
good is perverted by a vehement and inordinate apprehension 
of the imagination and judgment of the estimative power, 
which follow the passions of the sensitive appetite (1-11. 77. 1). 
And secondly, the passions of the sensitive appetite tend to 
distract the will from its normal functions (1-1. 77.2). Thus 
neither human being nor Devil has any power to coerce or 
directly compel the free-will of man; but they may exert a 
powerfully impelling or persuasive influence by distracting the 
will or by working through the passions, which move the in- 
ordinate imagination to cloud the reason and so lead the will to 
an act of sin (1-11. 80. 2; 75.3). 

We have observed elsewhere® that Christian philosophy 
solves the problem of the duality of good and evil by assuming 
that God originally provided human souls with a freedom sim- 
ilar to his own and that subjective evil or sin resulted from the 
opposition of the creature’s will to the divine will. This original 
sin of Adam still finds expression in human nature as a sort of 
habit. “‘For,”’ says Thomas, “it is an inordinate disposition, aris- 
ing from the destruction of the harmony which was essential] to 

1 References within parentheses in the following paragraphs are to the 
Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, trans. Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. In my expositions from Thomas I frequently use, without further 
acknowledgement, the very felicitous phrasing of the Dominican Fathers. 

* Duns would, of course, deny the necessity of end; the presentation of 


goods merely inclines the will. 
% SP., xxx (1933), 406. 
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original justice” (1-11. 82.1). It is precisely this inordinate dis- 
position, coupled with an expression of self-will, which is re- 
sponsible for individual sin in the human heart. Aquinas ex- 
plains it this way: the direct cause of sin is the adherence to a 
mutable good, and every sinful act proceeds from an inordinate 
desire for some temporal good (1-11. 75. 1); and that one desires 
a temporal good inordinately is due to the fact that he loves 
himself inordinately. Thus love of self is the fundamental cause 
of sin (1-11. 77. 4). Now certain actions are called human or good 
inasmuch as they proceed from reason; evil implies a privation 
of good, and it acts always in virtue of deficient goodness (1-11. 
18.1, 5).%* The self-lover, therefore, who loves more the lesser 
good, may deliberately choose spiritual evil and may even come 
to sin through certain malice (1-11. 78.2). But, it must be ob- 
served, he cannot intend evil for its own sake, though he may 
intend it for the sake of avoiding another evil or obtaining an- 
other good (1-11. 78. 1). Thus the Christian conception of evil 
combines the negative element of departure from God, the ab- 
sence of good, with a positive element involving the rebellion 
of the perverted finite will against the mandates of the infinite 
will. 

Now this exposition, it seems to me, might well serve as a 
basis for analysis of Macbeth’s inner state and fundamental ex- 
periences in the first act of the drama. He is presented as a 
mature man of definitely established character, successful in 
certain fields of activity and enjoying an enviable reputation. 
We must not conclude, therefore, that all his volitions and ac- 
tions are predictable; Macbeth’s character, like any other man’s 
at a given moment, is what is being made out of potentialities 
plus environment, and no one, not even Macbeth himself, can 
know all his potentialities. It is clear, however, that he is first 
revealed as a man of inordinate self-love whose actions are 
discovered to be—and no doubt have been for a long time—de- 
termined mainly by an inordinate desire for some temporal or 
mutable good. He is capable of conceiving of ultimate and lofty 
ends: he knows what it is to be actively loyal to king and coun- 
try, to accept duty, to promote justice, amity, and piety. But he 
is inclined to center his attention upon the means to those ends 
with the primary purpose, not of attaining the ultimate good, but 


* This negative aspect of evil is of Neoplatonic origin, see ibid., pp. 403-404. 
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of flattering his inordinate love of self. Or the inordinateness of 
his desire for some temporal good may express itself in an un- 
willingness or incapacity to control properly the means to that 
end. Or his desire for a temporal good may be so overwhelming 
that he is willing to resort to improper means of attaining it, 
provided always that the employment of such means does not 
afflict his self-love with loss of satisfactions which attainment of 
the end cannot counterpoise. 

That is to say, Macbeth is actuated in his conduct mainly 
by an inordinate desire for worldly honors; he aims primarily 
at eliciting good opinions from all sorts of people. But we must 
not, therefore, deny him an entirely human complexity of 
motives. For example, his fighting in Duncan’s service is mag- 
nificent and courageous, and his evident delight in it is trace- 
able in part to the natural pleasure which accompanies the ex- 
plosive expenditure of prodigious physical energy and the 
euphoria which follows. He also rejoices no doubt in the success 
which crowns his efforts in battle—and so on. He may even 
conceive of the proper motive which should energize back of the 


great deed: 
The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. 


But while he destroys the king’s enemies, such motives work 
but dimly at best and are obscured in his consciousness by more 
vigorous urges. In the main, as we have said, his nature violently 
demands rewards: he fights valiantly in order that he may be 
reported in such terms as “valour’s minion’”’ and “Bellona’s 
bridegroom”; he values success because it brings spectacular 
fame, new titles, and royal favour heaped upon him in public. 
Now so long as these mutable goods are at all commensurate 
with his inordinate desires—and such is the case, up until he 
covets kingship—Macbeth remains an honorable gentleman. 
He is not a criminal; he has no criminal tendencies. But once 
permit his self-love to demand a satisfaction which cannot be 
honorably attained, and he is likely to grasp any dishonorable 
means to that end which may be safely employed. In other 
words, Macbeth has much of natural good in him unimpaired; 
environment has conspired with his nature to make him upright 
in all his dealings with those about him. But moral goodness in 
him is undeveloped and indeed still rudimentary, for his volun- 
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tary acts are scarcely brought into harmony with ultimate ends.® 

Lady Macbeth evidently understands thoroughly this aspect 
of his nature. The natural good in him—in this case expressing 
itself as ‘‘an instinctive tendency to shrink from what is in any 
way unnatural’’*—she calls “the milk of human kindness.” 
This is what causes in him an entirely human revulsion of feeling 
against actions not in harmony with man’s nature; and this, she 
fears, is what may prevent his catching the mearest way to his 
greatest desire, the kingship. Heretofore, time and the hour have 
run through Macbeth’s roughest day; all his honors have come 
to him in the natural sequence of worthy deeds followed by 
adequate recompense. Thus his highest accomplishments may 
be said to have been executed “holily,”’ and he can rejoice in 
the universal approval of the means employed. Lady Macbeth 
recognizes that nothing less than such a complete gratification 
of his self-love can discharge fully the demands of his nature. 
She fears, therefore, that contemplation of the ills that should 
accompany regicide—such as discovery, loss of reputation, 
universal condemnation of the horrid deed—may cause him to 
forego any attempt upon the desired end. Says she: 


... yet I do fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou would’st be great; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
Thou wouldst holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win (1, v, 17 ff.). 


And the events which follow indicate that her estimate of his 
character is fundamentally correct. 

Under the stress of temptation these developments of poten- 
tialities in Macbeth’s nature are clearly revealed. Before the 
tragedy opens his inordinate desires have aimed at the crown 
of Scotland, and he has contemplated as a swift means of attain- 
ing it the murder of Duncan. Nothing came of it, however, be- 
cause neither time nor place did then adhere. But as he returns 
from victorious battle, puffed up with selflove which demands 


%* On the difference between natural and mora] goodness, see De Wulf, 
History, 1, 302-303. 

% See Moulton’s adequate explanation of “the milk of humankind-ness,” 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artisti (Oxford, 1893), p. 149. 
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ever-increasing recognition of his greatness, the demonic forces 
of evil—symbolized by the Weird Sisters—suggest to his in- 
ordinate imagination the splendid prospect of attaining now the 
greatest mutable good he has ever conceived. These demons in 
the guise of witches cannot read his inmost thoughts, but from 
observation of facial expression and other bodily manifestations 
they surmise with comparative accuracy what passions drive 
him and what dark desires await their fostering. Realizing that 
he wishes the crown, they prophesy that he shall be king. They 
cannot thus compel his will to evil; but they do arouse his pas- 
sions and stir up a vehement apprehension of the imagination, 
which so perverts the judgment of reason that it leads his will 
toward choosing means to the desired temporal good. Indeed 
his imagination and passions are so vivid under this evil impulse 
from without that “‘nothing is but what is not’’; and his reason 
is so impeded that he judges, ‘These solicitings cannot be evil, 
cannot be good.”’ Still, he is provided with so much natural good 
that he is able to control the apprehensions of his inordinate 
imagination and decides to take no step involving crime. His 
autonomous decision not to commit murder, however, is not 
in any sense based upon moral grounds. No doubt he normally 
shrinks from the unnaturalness of regicide; but he so far ignores 
ultimate ends that, if he could perform the deed and escape 
the consequences here upon this bank and shoal of time, he’ld 
jump the life to come. Without denying him still a complexity 
of motives—for example, as kinsman and subject he may 
possibly experience some slight shade of unmixed loyalty to the 
king under his roof—we may even say that the consequences 
which he fears are not at all inward and spiritual. It is to be 
doubted whether he has ever so far considered the possible 
effects of crime and evil upon the human soul—his later dis- 
covery of horrible ravages produced by evil in his own spirit 
constitutes part of the tragedy. He is mainly concerned, as we 
might expect, with consequences involving the loss of mutable 
goods which he already possesses and values highly: the king 
has honored him much of late, he has bought golden opinions 
from all sorts of people, and he would enjoy these newest re- 
wards now instead of risking them in an attempt to gain a great- 
er temporal good. He must inevitably lose these satisfactions, 
he feels, because of the enormity of the crime contemplated. 
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Perpend: condemnation pronounced by his social order must be 
extraordinarily severe when the murder is committed by a 
kinsman and host upon a guest and king; and Duncan’s very 
virtues must so plead against the deep damnation of his taking 
off that pity shall blow the deed in every eye. He will proceed 
no further in this business—unless 

At this critical juncture, Lady Macbeth exerts her influence 
upon his will through the only channels possible, and moves it 
indirectly. She is aware that an appeal to his undeveloped moral 
sense would be ineffectual; she never attempts to direct his 
reason toward the formation of an ethical judgment upon the 
proposed murder. Indeed, her purposes include the prevention 
of such a judgment. Knowing that movements of the sensitive 
appetites have power to distract the will or so to work pon the 
imagination that reason is impeded, she moves swiftly to strike 
at Macbeth’s reason and will through his passions. He cannot 
have helped marking that his masculine fearlessness and physical 
courage in action are the main stimuli in the production of those 
honors which most comfort his self-love. Indeed his personal 
conception of self is based upon the consciousness of his unim- 
peachable bravery; he dares do all that may become a man. And 
it is precisely this established foundation of his self-esteem that 
Lady Macbeth assaults. She charges him with unmasculine 
weakness and contemptible cowardice; his act and valour lag 
behind his desire; the hope wherein he dressed himself is green 
and pale in the presence of necessary action; he would forego 
the supreme ornament of life because he lacks the sustained 
purpose to grasp it; he must henceforth live a coward in his own 
esteem. She, a frail woman, would under similar circumstances 
display more masculine vigour than he. This affront to his man- 
hood by the woman he loves is more than he can stand. His 
will is fearfully distracted by the inordinate passions which she 
rouses in him and is thus led to a provisional approval of the 
deed. But he must still face the possibility of failure and, in 
consequence, the loss of all those goods which he so highly prizes. 
And here she unfolds before his excited imagination a plan 
which should insure the act’s being performed in absolute safety. 
His reason, impeded by this apprehension of the imagination, 
leads his will to complete acquiescence. He is settled, and bends 
up each corporal agent to this terrible feat. And Duncan is 
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murdered. Thus a naturally good man, exercising within the 
limitations of his character the liberty of free-choice, comes by 
perfectly normal processes to the commission of his first crime. 

Now the scholastics affirm that one evil act, i.e., a sin, may 
be the efficient, material, and final cause of other sins. For when 
man through one sinful act loses honor, charity, or shame, or 
anything else that withdraws him from evil, he thereby falls 
into another sin, the first being the accidental cause of the sec- 
ond. Or since actions cause dispositions and habits in the will 
inclining to like actions, a man is disposed by one sinful act to 
commit more readily another like act (1-11.75.4). All these causes 
are active in producing the train of crimes and sins following 
upon Macbeth’s first crime. The murder of the king disposes 
him to commit more easily the second murder, and the second 
the third; it also removes honor, charity, and shame, so that 
he finally becomes, as Malcolm says, not only bloody but “‘lux- 
urious, avaracious, false, deceitful, sudden, malicious, smacking 
of every sin that has a name.” In the end his ruin seems almost 
complete. Let us explain the nature of this astounding trans- 
formation in his character. 

Scholastic metaphysicians refer problems of the static order 
to the principle of substance and accidents, and those of the 
dynamical order to the principles of matter and form, potency 
and act. This last principle—the central theory of Aristotle 
adopted by scholasticism—is especially important for our pur- 
poses here, because, as De Wulf remarks, ‘there is no other way 
of explaining change than by regarding reality as consisting of 
act and potency.”®’ Before anything can pass from one state to 
another, it must have in potency what it finally becomes in act. 
Actuality is, therefore, any present perfection, any degree of 
being which really exists; potency is the aptitude for receiving 
another degree. The scholastics, it must be observed, extend 
this theory into fields undreamed of by Aristotle. They apply it 
to all contingent beings, corporeal and incorporeal, and make it 
synonymous with determinant and determinable, which affect 


#? The contents of this and the following paragraph are taken almost en- 
tirely from De Wulf’s magnificent ‘The Scholastic Synthesis,’’ History cited, 1, 
271-304, passim, and his Vanuxem lectures, Philosophy and Civilization in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 179-219, passim. I use freely at times, without further acknowl- 
edgement, De Wulf’s clear and exact phraseology. 
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all the compositions of changing being. When one corporeal 
substance changes to another, the two terms of the process 
must have a common element called prime matter (principle 
of determination, potency), which receives the impress of a 
specific element called substantial form (actuality). Thus in 
actualizing its potentialities, corporeal substance clothes itself in 
unceasing and always changing determinations. This couple of 
potency and act is found everywhere in the fundamental com- 
positions of substance and accident, matter and form, essence 
and existence. 

Now when this metaphysical principle is applied to the in- 
corporeal element of the human being, we arrive at the concep- 
tion of a person or individual ego, an indivisible substance 
(potency), in which are rooted an infinite number of principles 
of operation (act). And in moral philosophy the principle re- 
solves itself into the concepts of essentia and esse, that is to say, 
into essence and existence (or being). In what, then, consists the 
essence of that moral creature, man, by virtue of which he is 
called human? The essence of his humanity is that he is en- 
dowed with consciousness, with a reasonable soul, and with the 
liberty and ability to control the end which he pursues. This 
end, as we have already seen, can only be his good. To will the 
good, and all good, is the supreme purpose of all men. Now this 
essence has or receives existence or being. Being is the final de- 
termination, in relation to which essence is potentiality and non- 
being. Being is the actuation par excellence, which cannot be 
reduced to any other kind of actuation. In other words, being 
is the realization in act of all the potentialities in the essence of 
that rational creature, man. This profound “becoming”’ must 
be carefully distinguished from an accidental ‘“‘becoming,”’ 
which is nothing more than the actuation of those potentialities 
with which the individual person is endowed, or a development 
of personality. 

Now the precise nature of good and evil is, therefore, appar- 
ent. The good, or a good, is any present perfection of existence 
or being; and evil is lack of being in any degree. Man is human, 
and therefore good, in proportion to his realization in act of his 
rational nature—in proportion to his fullness of being; he is 
evil in proportion to his lack of being. Evil is not a positive thing, 
set in opposition to good; it is negative and barren, implying a 
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privation or deficiency of good (1.5.1, 3). Likewise we may speak 
of good and evil in actions as of good and evil in things: every 
action has goodness in so far as it has being; it is evil, or lacking 
in goodness, in so far as it is deficient in something that is due 
to its fullness of being. Since man is a reasonable creature, every 
evil act of his is that which lacks in some measure the quantity 
determined by reason (I-11.18.1). Every sin, therefore, may be 
said to be contrary to nature (1-11.78.3). And since it is the very 
essence of man to act in accordance with his nature and to will 
always the good or an apparent good as an end, it follows that, 
though his being may diminish toward the vanishing point, 
there must always be some good left in him (1-11.18.9; 85.2). 
Thus while man’s consciousness reports his ego constant and his 
essence continuously human, his being alters, changes, fluctuates 
as he passes from good to evil or vice versa. This is the most pro- 
found becoming of which man is capable. 

Such alteration or ‘“‘becoming”’ is witnessed in the individual 
by the act of conscience. This process, involving as it does the 
relation between man and both divine and natural laws, calls 
for elaboration. In God’s ordering of His created universe we 
must observe two steps, namely, the reason of order and the 
execution of order. The type of things ordered toward an end in 
the mind of God may properly be called Providence; the execu- 
tion of the providential design is Government. As to the design 
of government, God governs all things immediately, and nothing 
escapes from Him as universal cause. But in the matter of execu- 
tion of design, He governs through a mediate chain of secondary 
causes inherent in the nature of things created functioning under 
the supervision of certain orders of superior and inferior in- 
telligences. We have observed elsewhere the execution of order 
in operation.** Now let us examine more closely into the reason 
of order. Just as the type of Divine Wisdom, creating all things, 
has the character of exemplar or idea, so the type of Divine 
Wisdom, as moving all things to their due end, bears the char- 
acter of law. Accordingly, Eternal Law is nothing else than the 
type of Divine Wisdom, as directing all actions and movements 
(1-11.93.1); it is the plan of government in the Chief Governor 
(1-11.93.3). All other plans of government, therefore, must be 
derived from the Eternal Law. It is evident, for example, that 


38 See “The Demonic Metaphysics of Macbeth,’’ loc. cit., pp. 408 ff. 
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all created things must partake somewhat of the Eternal Law, 
in so far as, namely, from its being imprinted upon them, they 
derive their respective inclinations to their proper ends and 
acts. Now among all others, the rational creature is subject to 
Divine providence in the most excellent way possible: it has a 
share of Eternal Reason, whereby it has a natural inclination to 
its proper end and act, and this participation of the Eternal Law 
in the rational creature is called Natural Law. Man is thus pro- 
vided with the light of natural reason—the imprint of Divine 
light—whereby he is able to discern what is good and what is 
evil, which is the function of the natural law (1—11.91.2). These 
precepts of the natural law, which are the first principles of 
human actions, are deposited in a sort of ineradicable habit or 
law of the mind, called Synderesis (I-11. 94. 1). Whence Synderesis 
is sometimes said to incite to good and murmur at evil, inasmuch 
as through these unchangeable notions man proceeds to discover 
and to judge of what he has discovered (1. 79. 12). 

But more properly speaking, the application of this knowledge 
of right and wrong to special instances is the act of Conscience, 
for conscience is knowledge applied to particular cases. As a 
man develops toward good, therefore, his conscience is said to 
incite, to witness, to excuse, or to bind; but as he deteriorates 
toward evil, it also accuses, rebukes, and torments (1. 79. 13). 
Thus man naturally partakes of the eternal law both by way of 
knowledge and by way of an inward motive principle (I-11. 93. 6). 
But both ways are imperfect, and to a certain extent destroyed, 
in the wicked; because in them the natural inclination to virtue 
is corrupted by vicious habits, and the natural knowledge of 
good is darkened by passions and habits of sin (I-11. 93. 6). Your 
theologian considers sin chiefly as an offense against God, i.e., 
against the eternal law; the moral philosopher, on the other hand 
emphasizes the aspect of its being something contrary to reason, 
i.e., a violation of natural law (1-1. 71.6, ad.5). In either case 
conscience acts in accordance with the same first principles. 
We are interested here only in the approach of moral philoso- 
phy. 

These philosophical principles, it seems to me, may well serve 
as guides to a partial understanding of Macbeth’s spiritual ex- 
periences after the first murder. Between the occasion of his 
coronation and the opening of Act 11, a considerable period of 
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time has elapsed, representing a dreary reign of several weeks*® 
accompanied by violent upheavals in Macbeth’s inner life. He 
has achieved the supreme temporal good which his self-love 
demanded, and he may rest assured that no man is likely to 
question the means of attaining it. Confidence of the nobles 
has established him in power; the loyalty of friends and sup- 
porters has confirmed his honors. Nothing external seems to 
threaten greatly the ultimate success of his venture. But it now 
appears that in murdering Duncan he has reckoned without due 
consideration of his own essential nature: he has violated the 
precepts of the natural law deposited in him, and these first 
principles of human action maturate the drive of conscience 
which condemns the deed and witnesses to the shrinking of his 
being. Macbeth’s mind is in a state of great confusion regarding 
the processes taking place within him. The profound disturbance 
in the essential nature of the man expresses itself, psychologically 
speaking, in a horrible fear and torture of the mind.and in the 
affliction of terrible dreams that shake him nightly. Wracking 
passions, frayed nerves, and inordinate apprehension of the 
imagination have so impeded his reason that he conceives of 
Banquo’s knowledge and possible suspicion as constituting the 
primary source of his distemper and the only threat to his peace. 
In Banquo his fears stick deep; under Banquo’s royalty of 
nature, wisdom, and dauntless temper of mind, his genius is 
rebuked as it is said Mark Antony’s was by Caesar. Elimination 
of Banquo would surely restore his ravished peace. And that he 
is not clearly conscious of the unreason inherent in these con- 
siderations, is indicated by the fact that his will does resolve 
upon the destruction of Banquo. 


#9 Someone may object to my conception of Macbeth’s changing character 
on the grounds that not sufficient time elapses in the course of the drama for 
such transformation to take place. To such a one it may be pointed out that be- 
tween Acts m and 1 a lapse of from one to three weeks is suggested in the text; 
between Scenes ii and iii of Act rv a long interval must be allowed to account for 
Ross’ journey to Scotland, and between Sc. iii of Act rv and Sc. i of Act v still 
another interval covering Malcolm’s return to England. See Furness’ time- 
analysis, op. cit., p. 504 ff. But, even so, for the psychological and spiritual altera- 
tions with which we are here concerned, no great lapse of actual time is required; 
emotional and spiritual life and its growth cannot be measured in terms of the 
passage of time, but only by the violence, intensity, and continuity of inner ex- 
perience. 
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But here again we must grant him a complexity, or at least 
a confusion, of motives. He is also somewhat aware of the 
elemental cause of his dismal experience. The natural good in 
him compels the acknowledgement that, in committing the un- 
natural act, he has filed his mind and has given his eternal jewel, 
the soul, into the possession of those demonic forces which are 
the enemy of mankind. He recognizes that the acts of conscience 
which torture him are in reality expressions of that outraged 
natural law, which inevitably reduces him as individual to the 
essentially human. This is the inescapable bond which keeps 
him pale, and this is the law of his own nature from whose ex- 

actions of devastating penalties he seeks release: 

Come, sealing night... 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 


Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. 


He conceives that quick escape from the accusations of con- 
science may possibly be effected by utterly extirpating the 
precepts of natural law deposited in his nature. And he imagines 
that the execution of more bloody deeds will serve this purpose. 


Accordingly, then, in the interest of personal safety and also in 
order to destroy the essential humanity in himself, he instigates 
the murder of Banquo. This act does not, of course, bring the 
peace which he desires. But its immediate effect is so far to 
numb his conscience that he is encouraged and confirmed in 
his bloody course: 


My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use: 
We are yet but young in deed. 


In the meantime, Macbeth’s conscience also asserts boister- 
ously the radical change in his being. The negative character 
of his accomplishments fills the individual with dismay: the 
crown attained by crime is fruitless, the royal sceptre in his 
grip is barren, and he has put rancours in the vessel of his 
peace only for Banquo’s issue. The fever of an evil life so shakes 
him that he envies Duncan the quietness of a grave. The bond 
of confidence which once linked him in a beautiful relationship 
to his wife is broken; he is strong or reckless enough to execute 
his second murder without her aid. Diminution of the man’s 
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being is evidenced by a curious withdrawal from humankind; 
the divine light of reason in him so thickens that he no longer 
feels himself at one with the rest of humanity, and he is more 
and more thrown back upon his own counsels formulated by 
self-love.*° For his own good, all causes shall give way. He loses 
confidence in even friends and loyal supporters and keeps ser- 
vants feed in all their houses. The good in him has so dwindled 
that he can imagine and desire a universal destruction without a 
qualm; if only his own peace and safety may be assured, let the 
frame of things disjoint and both the worlds, of good and evil, 
suffer. And after the murder of Banquo he rationalizes the true 
status of his being: it is possible, he conceives, for him to turn 
about and renew attempts to actuate the potentialities of his 
essence, i.e., to control passion and develop rationality; but the 
tendency to crime has fastened itself upon him and renders 
continuance in his present course easier and more desirable: 
I am in blood 


Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


His determination is strengthened to destroy his own being 
and to root out that natural good in his nature which rouses 
conscience to acts of condemnation. And he so far succeeds that 
he is able to progress to other crimes swiftly and with but scant 
deliberation upon their enormity or consequences: 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which must be acted ere they may be scanned. 


Irrationality and rioting passions, fostered by crime and selfish 
desire, now lord it over the essential rationality of his nature. 
Seeking contact with external evil, demonic forces symbolized 
by the Weird Sisters, the individual is led to believe that only 
a more bloody, bold, and resolute course can recreate that har- 
monious accord with all reality which he has destroyed. Con- 
sequently, the very firstlings of his heart become the firstlings 
of his hand; there is now no more boasting like a fool, no com- 


4° Cf. Bradley’s observation on the nature of evil in Shakespeare’s tragedies: 
“Evil exhibits itself everywhere as something negative, barren, weakening, 
destructive, a principle of death. It isolates, disunites, and tends to annihilate 
not only its opposite but itself. That which keeps the evil man prosperous, makes 
him succeed, even permits him to exist, is the good in him,”’ of. cit., p. 35. 
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pletely rational consideration of safety or of internal and ex- 
ternal consequences of dread exploits. He progresses with in- 
credible swiftness and violence toward the end which he has 
set for himself: namely, a sort of negative peace which must 
follow habitual violation of his essential humanity. Without 
immediate rational cause, for example, he surprises the castle 
of Macduff, seizes upon Fife, and gives to the edge of the sword 
his wife, his children, and all unfortunate souls that trace him 
in his line. During the terrifying weeks which follow this crime, 
Scotland groans under the yoke of his tyranny; each new day a 
gash is added to her wounds. As Macduff says: 
Each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven in the face, that it resounds 


As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 


The kingly graces, such as justice, verity, temperance, stable- 
ness, honesty, mercy, devotion, and patience, fall away from 
him; and this negation of good in him permits him to become 
luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, sudden, malicious, smack- 
ing of every sin that has a name. As Macduff overstates it: 





Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 





But he gains no satisfying peace because his conscience still 
obliges him to recognize the negative quality of evil and the 
barren results of wicked action. The individual who once prized 
mutable goods in the form of respect and admiration from those 
about him, now discovers that even such evanescent satisfac- 
tions are denied him: 






And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 


But the man is conscious of a profound abstraction of something 
far more precious than temporal goods. His being has shrunk 
to such little measure that he has lost his former sensitiveness to 
good and evil; he has supped so full with horrors and the dis- 
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position of evil is so fixed in him that nothing can start him. 
His conscience is partially deadened so that he escapes in a 
measure the domination of fears, and such a consummation 
may indeed be called a sort of peace. But it is not entirely what 
he expected or desires. Back of his tragic volitions is the inerad- 
icable urge toward that supreme contentment which accom- 
panies and rewards fully actuated being; the peace which he 
attains is psychologically a callousness to pain and spiritually a 
partial insensibility to the evidences of diminished being. His 
peace is the doubtful calm of negativity, where nothing matters. 
The death of his wife cannot touch him greatly with either grief 
or regret; she should have died hereafter. All who have died 
before were fools, because life can hold nothing of positive value 
for any man; it is merely a succession of dreary and meaning- 
less tomorrows: 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


In this universal negation he approaches the borderland of 
spiritual annihilation. And this is the ultimate tragedy of Mac- 
beth. 

This spectacle of spiritual deterioration carried to the point 
of imminent dissolution arouses in us, however, a curious feel- 
ing of exaltation. For even after the external and internal 
forces of evil have done their worst, Macbeth remains essentially 
human and his conscience continues to witness the diminution 
of his being. That is to say, there is still left necessarily some 
natural good in him; sin cannot completely deprive him of his 
rational nature, which is the root of his inescapable inclination 
to virtue. We do not need Hecate to tell us that he is but a way- 
ward son, spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, loves for 
his own ends. This is apparent throughout the drama: he never 
sins because, like the Weird Sisters, he loves evil for its own 
sake; and whatever he does is inevitably in pursuance of some 
apparent good, even though that apparent good is only tem- 
poral or nothing more than escape from a present evil. At the 
end, in spite of shattered nerves and extreme distraction of 
mind, the individual passes out still adhering admirably to his 
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code of personal courage. And the man’s conscience still clearly 
admonishes that he has done evil: of all men he would have 
avoided Macduff, because his soul is too much charged already 
with Macduff’s blood. 

Moreover, he never quite loses completely the liberty of free- 
choice, which is the supreme bonum naturae of mankind. But 
since a wholly free act is one in accordance with reason, in 
proportion as his reason is more and more blinded by inordinate 
apprehension of the imagination and passions of the sensitive 
appetite, his volitions become less and less free. And this ac- 
counts for our feeling, toward the end of the drama, that his 
actions are almost entirely determined and that some fatality 
is compelling him to his doom. This compulsion is in no sense 
from without—though theologians may at will interpret it so— 
as if some god, like Zeus in Greek tragedy, were dealing out 
punishment for the breaking of divine law. It is generated rather 
from within, and it is not merely a pscyhological phenomenon. 
Precepts of the natural Jaw—imprints of the eternal law—de- 
posited in his nature have been violated, irrational acts have 
established habits tending to further irrationality, and one of 
the penalties exacted is dire impairment of the liberty of free- 
choice. Thus the Fate which broods over Macbeth may be 
identified with that disposition inherent in created things, in 
this case the fundamental motive principle of human action, 
by which providence knits all things in their proper order. 
Macbeth cannot escape entirely from his proper order; he must 
inevitably remain essentially human. The Fate which impels 
him is therefore always contingent, depending ultimately upon 
the degree of actuation which, by acts of free-choice, he succeeds 
in giving to the potentialities of his essence." His being has 
shrunk almost to the vanishing point, but the slight residuum 
of liberty of free-choice at the end confirms our conclusion that 
Macbeth is, in the fullest sense of the term, the architect of his 
own fortunes. One may well stand in awe of such a creature, 
indissolubly linked in essence to the natural and divine forces 
which govern the universe; and one may exult in the possibility 
of his exercising free volition even to his own salvation or de- 

“ Demonic forces, symbolized by the Weird Sisters, represent one aspect of 


Fate in that they, along with other instruments, are designed as executors of the 
reason of order. 
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struction. We may pity the individual’s bewilderment, suffer- 
ing, and misdirected struggles for happiness; but the man’s 
infallible response to the appearance of good arouses our respect 
and admiration. 

In this manner, it seems to me, principles of scholastic philos- 
ophy have exerted a formative influence upon Shakespeare’s 
conception of Macbeth’s changing character. We have indicated 
a sharp distinction between Macbeth as essential man and Mac- 
beth as individual personality, though these aspects of the 
artistically unified character represent merely an application of 
the principle of potency and act to incorporeal reality in two 
planes, as it were. The substance of Macbeth’s personality is 
that out of which tragic heroes are fashioned; it is endowed by 
the dramatist with an astounding abundance and variety of 
potentialities. And it is upon the development of these poten- 
tialities that the artist lavishes the full energy of his creative 
powers. Under the influence of a swiftly altering environment 
which continually furnishes or elicits new experiences and under 
the impact of passions constantly shifting and mounting in in- 
tensity, the dramatic individual grows, expands, develops to the 
point where, at the end of the drama, he looms upon the mind 
as a titanic personality infinitely richer than at the beginning. 
This dramatic personality in its manifold stages of actuation is 
an artistic creation. The artist who produced it as such was in- 
different to moral considerations; the critic who would estimate 
its dramatic effectiveness must, therefore, ignore ethical criteria. 
The present study, however, is not greatly concerned with 
Macbeth’s personality, except in so far as its development seems 
to throw light upon that more profound ““becoming”’ to which the 
essential man is subject. In essence Macbeth, like all other men, 
is inevitably bound to his humanity: the reason of order, as we 
have seen, determines his inescapable relationship to the natural 
and eternal law, compels inclination toward his proper act and 
end but provides him with a will capable of free-choice, and 
obliges his discernment of good and evil. The first principles 
of human action deposited in his nature are applied in the light 
of natural reason to specific instances, and this knowledge of 
right and wrong so applied becomes the act of conscience. As 
he grows in crime his being, or the actuation of his essence, 
diminishes until the natural good in him has almost disap- 
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peared; and evil, or the negation of good, is witnessed to by the 
torture of conscience. This concept of the essential nature of 
man is evidently a moral concept, evolved through centuries of 
philosophical thinking in the realm of moral philosophy. The 
lines of its genesis stretch back to Aristotle, Plato, the Neo- 
platonists, Christ, and others, but the plenary formulation of it 
must be attributed to the mediaeval scholastics. Moral phil- 
osophy of the Renaissance is almost entirely derivative and 
lacking in originality;“ its statement of first principles have, 
therefore, not escaped rigid discipline at the hands of scholastic 
philosophers and their predecessors. Macbeth the man is, 
accordingly, not of Shakespeare’s creating. But in successfully 
fusing this inherited and generally accepted concept of essential 
man with the dramatic personality of Macbeth, Shakespeare 
has created not only an effective dramatic figure but a magnifi- 
cent tragic character of the Renaissance, which can be under- 
stood and ultimately criticized only by reference to defined 
standards of moral philosophy. 
WALTER CLYDE CURRY 
Vanderbilt University 


# See Lily B. Campbell, op. cit., p. 93 ff. 
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SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
(Concluded) 


Rede (2111), may pe kny3t rede. This sentence is translated 
in the notes thus: “if the knight may have his will,” without 
any explanation or comment. The departure from previous 
versions given by other scholars is no doubt devised in order to 
avoid the change of pronoun. It should, however, be noted that 
whereas the guide in his set speech uses the polite pronouns 3¢ 
and yow, as soon as he finds Sir G. is quite determined to go his 
own way, he relapses altogether into the familiar jou and pe (». 
ll. 2140-51), more naturally harmonizing with his colloquial 
expressions, such as as sope as 3e¢ in sadel sitte (2110), etc. It 
would seem a better solution to suppose that in may pe, kny3t, 
rede (v. Sisam'), “I may warn you, knight,” the guide abruptly 
changes his pronoun of address, than that he changes his view 
of the situation. The whole trend of his speech is to prove to 
Sir G. that there is no question as to the issue of the encounter; 
the latter would have no chance whatever in combat with the 
Green Knight: Azayn his dynte3 sore 3e¢ may not 30w defende. 
This scene between the guide and Sir G. is one of the most 
spirited and life-like in the poem. It belongs to the character of 
the guide to be inconsistent in his grammar, but it would be 
quite unlike him to ‘be inconsistent in his statements. There 
can be no “if” when he has already stated that Der passes non... 
pat he ne dynge3 hym to depe (ll. 2104, 5). 

rekenly (39). Glossed “promptly, courteously,” as in ll. 25, 
821, where there is no doubt about the exact meaning. In ME 
reken—from OE recen, quick, prompt—developed through the 
senses of quickness, readiness, the sense of excellence. In the 
passage before us Morris translates “nobly, worthily,” which 
is the correct sense. The adverb qualifies the verb lay (37): 
“This king was lodged worthily at Camylot” cf. the use of the 
adjective reken in Pearl ll. 5, 906, 1082, where the NV.£.D. defines 
it: “smooth, elegant, beautiful, gay.” 

reled (229), And reled hym up and doun. Here reled is glossed 
“refl. swagger,”’ a translation previously given by Morris. It is 
better to adopt Professor Napier’s’ suggestion and read hem for 


1 Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, pp. 47, 219. 
2 Modern Language Notes, March, 1902 
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hym, and translate “rolled them [i.e. his eyes] up and down” 
(cf. 1. 304). Emerson® says: “No change is necessary if we assume 
hym refers to yze: ‘He cast his eye upon the knights, and rolled 
it up and down.’ ” To “swagger’’ up and down on a gret and 
pikke horse, A stede ful stif to strayne (175, 6), would be no 
easy matter in a confined space between dinner-tables, where 
serving-men had scarcely finished bringing in the first course; 
whereas much effective by-play could be carried on by a skilful 
use of rede y3en (304). 

rimed (308). Glossed “refl. stretched himself, puffed himself 
out.’’ I have already referred to the editor’s rendering of this 
word in my introductory remarks, but I will here quote from 
some notes I submitted to Professor Emerson, to which he replied 
in a letter dated Aug. 28, 1921: “Of your enclosed notes that on 
rimed (308), and on schafted (1468) I agree with entirely. I had 
not placed the first in my forthcoming paper because it had 
been anticipated—at least nearly—by Thomas (Eng. Stud. xtvu, 
250) and by the Webster-Neilson translation. ... The second 
I send you in a copy from my paper.”’ My note sent to Professor 
Emerson is as follows: ‘‘There seems no doubt that the verb is 
OE rjman, to make roomy, also make clear by removing ob- 
structions. The NV.E£.D. gives the passage under Rime, to stretch 
one’s self (reflex. use); and also quotes a parallel passage from 
the Wars of Alexander, |. 4930: Pe renke within pe redell ban 
raxsils his armes, Rymed him full renyschly . . . This quotation 
to my mind, militates against the theory that rime means 
“stretch one’s self,” since this idea has been expressed already 
by raxsils etc. In the E.D.D. rime (with up) means “‘to heighten” 
also—figuratively—‘“‘to increase.’’ I should therefore like to 
translate Gaw. |. 308, rimed hym ful rychley: “drew himself up 
full pompously.” 

rocherez (1427). Emerson says, “‘ ‘Steep rocky bank’ is better 
than ‘rock’ for rocher, as Mrs. Wright showed (Eng. Stud. 
xxxvI, 209).’’* This rendering is also preferable for the use of the 
the word in 1. 1698. 

rurde (2219), he rusched on pat rurde. Glossed (under rusched) 
“went on with that rushing noise,”’ treating om here as an ad- 
verb. The word rusched alone is rightly rendered ‘‘made a loud 


3 JEGPh, July, 1922, p. 367. 
* JEGPh, April 1927, p. 257. 
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rushing noise’’ (2204), so that the addition of rurde in the sense 
‘noise’ is superfluous. This interpretation also involves a 
transitive use of the intransitive verb. I should prefer to take 
on as a preposition with rurde ‘voice, sound of voice, utterance’’: 
“He still—with this utterance—made the rushing noise quickly 
for a while.’’ The phrase would thus beequivalent to “‘so saying.” 

bi ry3t(274). These two words form what is technically called 
the “bob,” in describing the metre of the poem (v. p. 120), and 
it is often difficult to ascertain its precise connection with the 
previous line. Here ry3¢ is glossed “right, privilege (of the Christ- 
mas season),”’ an assumed ellipticai use apparently based on 
what follows in the course of the Green Knight’s next speech 
(ll. 283, 284). Would it not be better to take the words bi ry3¢ 
as belonging to grant me, thus leaving the sense complete as it 
stands? The Green Knight is naturally anxious to protect him- 
self against the possibility of the second half of his melodramatic 
play being cut out altogether. In 1. 295 we have: ‘‘Provided that® 
thou wilt assign to me the right to deal him another” (i.e. a 
return blow). So here he says: “If thou art as bold as all men 
say thou art, thou wilt courteously allow me by right (i.e. 
backed up by your authority) to carry out this play that I pro- 
pose.”’ In 1. 1041 bi riz¢ would seem equivalent to “by virtue 
of my allegiance.” 

Ry3tes (2342). This example of the word is included in the 
glossary under “obligation, duty.’’ Professor Napier translated 
the line: “I give thee a full release from all the rights I have 
over thee.” Sir G. had just said that having received the one 
stroke specified in the covenant, he will not submit tamely to any 
more (ll. 2323-30); the Green Knight replies by saying he is 
now satisfied, and intends no further hostility. 

Rys (1698). The phrase bi rys is glossed “in the woods.” 
Neither the recorded passages in the N.E.D. nor modern in- 
stances given in the E.D.D., supply any evidence to support so 
wide an extension of meaning. The word means “branch, twig,” 
and as a collective “brushwood, undergrowth”: ‘Through the 
brushwood the rocky banks resounded with the noise of their 
horns,”’ (v. rocheres). 


5 For elle3, “provided that,” Professor Napier further quoted Cleanness, Il. 
465, 466: pe rauen ...reches ful lytiel How alle fode3 per fare, ellez he fynde 
mete. 
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Sadel (2012). This instance is quoted in the glossary under 
the noun “saddle,” but surely it is a verb, an infinitive de- 
pendent—like bryng—on bede? cf. La3amon, 13512: Fortiger 
hehte his sweines sadeli his blonken, v. N.E.D.6 The chamberlain 
fetches the armour, and passes on the order for the arraying of 
the horse. By the time Sir G. is clad in his clobe3 and harnays, 
Thenne wat; Gryngolet graype (2947), saddle and all (2960). 

Sadly (2409), I haf soiorned sadly. Glossed “‘stayed’’ “‘suf- 
ficiently, long enough.”’ Let us hope that the editors were not 
misled by the etymological sense ‘‘sated”’ into taking the passage 
as equivalent to the modern slang expression ‘‘fed up with.” 
The courteous Sir G., to whom etiquette and the manners of 
aristocratic society were almost a religion could never make 
such a rude retort as “have stayed long enough” in answer to 
the Green Knight’s pressing invitation! In 1. 1937, sadly is 
glossed “‘vigorously.”’ A closer rendering is “‘fervently’’; and for 
1. 437 I should say “‘sedately.” In Patience |. 442, sadly (of 
Jonah’s sleeping under his lyttel bobe) means “soundly.”’ The 
word soiorned (2948) means “‘quartered,”’ used of the stabling of 
Sir G.’s horse. In |. 1962, Sir G. thanks his host for such a selly 
soiorne as I haf hade here. In both cases the word implies hospi- 
tality given and received, not merely duration of lodging under 
somebody else’s roof. In line 2403 we are told that the Green 
Knight invited Sir G. with cordial insistence, but the latter’s 
reply is not directly concerned with the actual invitation, but 
first of all with the Green Knight’s open avowal of his wife’s 
inimical attitude towards her guest. Sir G. with inbred polite- 
ness says: ‘(Don’t mention it!) I have been treated with the pro- 
foundest hospitality. May He who dispenses all honors repay 
you to the full”! (cf. ll. 2440-42). The next part of his speech 
may be summarized perhaps thus: ‘‘The lady was beautiful and 
clever, and I was a fool, but better men than I have been the 
same, under like circumstances.”’ (He here delicately conveys 
the idea that she surpassed in beauty the other ladies he men- 
tions.) Hence, me pink me burde be excused. Then the Green 
Knight at the end of his speech, (ll. 2440-70), repeats the in- 
vitation with still greater warmth, and Sir G. now responds with 
a direct refusal: “‘And he said decidedly no, not on any account.”’ 


® Engl. Studien, xxxvi, 219. 
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Emerson’ says: “Sadly is properly ‘satisfactorily,’ perhaps here 
‘pleasantly’ as in Pat. 442.” 

Sa3e (1202). Glossed “‘prayer,” for this special passage. It 
is rather “‘speech, saying, word,” as usual. There is no example 
in the N.E.D. of the meaning “prayer.” Sir G. was in a serious 
quandary (ll. 1195-97), but at last made up his mind to address 
the lady in plain words: aspye wyth my spelle. . . quat ho wolde. 
He crossed himself, as a blessing on his utterance, a safeguard 
against saying something wrong or unwise. Professor Ker trans- 
lated: “‘To find out by my speaking after a space. . .” (1199); 
and: “crossed himself with his hand, as though to become the 
safer with his speech.” 

Sauerly (2048), soiourned sauerly and in a siker wyse. 
Glossed “‘to his liking and securely.’’ This translation makes 
rather a jump from the horse at the manger to the lock on the 
stable door. It involves further, the assumption of a special 
contextual meaning for siker. A more logical sequence of ideas 
may be found by taking sauerly in closer connection with 
sotourned, meaning ‘essentially well, with all that belongs in- 
herently to good stabling.” This sense would seem to be borne 
out by the other examples of this word as used by our author. 
It is true that it does not occur as an adverb, but v. Pearl, 1. 
226: I hope no tong mo3t endure No sauerly saghe say of pat 
sy3t ..., where Gollancz translates “‘fitting.” The idea conveyed 
is, no saying, however expressive and full of meaning, i.e., how- 
ever good as a saying, could adequately describe that sight. 
The noun occurs in Clean. 1. 510 Pe sauour of his sacrafyse, }. 
995 In a stonen statue pat salt sauor habbes; and the verb in 
Clean. |. 825 ho sauere3 wyth salt her seue3 uchone, and in Pat. 
1.275 in saym ... pat sauoured as helle. The savour is the quality 
in the thing itself, not the manner in which it is enjoyed or 
otherwise; cp. A. V. Luke xiv, 34 “but if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?” This provides a better 
rendering than “with relish” (v. glossary) for sawerly 1. 1937, 
where the adverb qualifies the verb kysses, and means rather 
“thoroughly, effectively.” The kissing and the stabling were 
done with all the essential qualities belonging to each business 
respectively. The word sikerly, in the usual sense of “loyally, 


7 JEGPh, July, 1922, p. 408. 
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honorably,” then forms a fit corollary: “he had been richly 
stabled, and faithfully tended.” 

Schyre (506, and 2083). Glossed “adj. bright, fair, white,”’ 
The N.E.D. quotes the instance in |. 506 as adverb: ‘With 
main force, mightily; sheer or straight down,” and it would seem 
as if 2083 should be likewise in the same category. The compara- 
tive schyrer (956) is also given as an adverb in the NW. E. D. 
“brightly, clearly.’ In the phrase pe schyre oke3 (772), I think 
the adjective schyre hardly comes under the senses “bright, fair, 
white.” The picture in the poet’s mind would seem to be that of 
bare trunks, and boughs “clearly defined, sharply outlined” 
against the castle walls. 

Skyrte3 (601). Glossed “‘skirts, lower part of flowing garment 
or covering,’ which is a correct definition of the word in line 
865. For the example in |. 601 the N.E.D. gives the exact 
technical meaning, viz. “Skirt, one of the flaps or lower portions 
of a saddle. Also saddle skirt.” 

Slokes (412). Glossed “imper. stop, enough!” The difficulty 
of the imperative singular in -es still remains, and the intro- 
duction of a stroke to mark a pause, and indicate a sudden 
change in the speech, does not carry conviction. The evidence 
for the solution I proposed’ is still wanting, but a better mean- 
ing would seem to lie in some such direction as that. 

soberly (2051). Glossed ‘“‘without exaggeration.’’ This is 
surely rather a strained and technical translation, unsupported 
by the context? The adverb—in conjunction with say—occurs 
in Pearl |. 256, soberly after Denne con ho say, where Gollancz 
translates “gravely”; and, with say understood, in Clean. 1. 799, 
sythen soberly,—‘Syre3 I yow by-seche.’ . . . Similarly the adjec- 
tive occurs in Pearl |. 532, sade to he[m], wyth sobre soun, where 
the addition of soun shows that sobre qualifies the manner of 
utterance. There would seem to be no difficulty in taking the 
ordinary meaning ‘gravely, earnestly”’ as the right one in this 
instance (Gaw. 2051); moreover, it makes perfect concord with 
the solemnity of the following and by his soth swere3, and of 
the pious wish expressed in Il. 2056-57. 

spellez (2140). Glossed (under much), so m. spelle3, ‘‘go so 
far as to say.’”’ This is a somewhat stilted phrase to put into 
the mouth of the guide. I should prefer a colloquial rendering, 


8 Englische Studien, xxxvi, p. 221. 
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nearer the literal meaning of the words, and more in character 
with the speaker who now drops the respectful 3e and yow for 
the familiar Jou and pe. He sees it is no good pursuing the argu- 
ment “since thou makest such a tale,” or “after all this long 
rigmarole,” (saying) etc. Emerson® says: “Now is used in the 
sense of ‘now that, since’ as in Clean. 75, and occasionally in 
all periods: ‘Now that thou speakest so much—that thou wilt 
take thine own trouble to thyself, and it pleases thee to lose 
thy life—I care not to hinder thee’.”’ 

spyce3 (979). The note states that these were “‘spices’’ to be 
mixed with the wine, here brought in separately. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that Professor Ker annotated: “Spiced cakes 
served with wine;’’ cf. E.D.D. Spice, “5 Sweetmeats ... con- 
fectionery in general,”’ used in Northern dialects. 

stalked (2230). This word has been treated in my introduc- 
tion to this list. 

stalle, stale (104, 107). Glossed “‘in s. standing up.” For l. 
104 the verb sti3éle3z is associated with in stalle and translated 
by the one word “stand,” while stondes in stale (107), is left 
duplicated: “stands” “standing up.’’ The word séalle means 
“‘seat of office, dignity,’ or, in the wider sense, “place, posi- 
tion.’”’ Stiz3tlez3 means “rules, holds command” (cf. 1. 2213). 
In both lines (104, 107) I think the author pictures the king 
not merely standing on his feet, but holding the place of honor 
as the valiant ruler of the company. 

tene (2075). Glossed ‘dismal, ill.’’ For this special instance 
Morris gives “perilous,” which is not only nearer the original 
sense of the word, but also more in harmony with the context; 
cf. t. 2097, pe place... ful perelous is halden. The OE mean- 
ings of the noun ééona (v. Bosworth-Toller) were mainly active, 
the underlying idea being “harm-giving,” “causing annoyance,” 
and this idea can be traced in the ME derivatives as used by 
our author: mony tene greue (1707), ie. a grove full of hin- 
drances and obstructions due to rough undergrowth; tened (1169), 
“molested, tormented”’; similarly to tene (2002). The point to be 
emphasized in 1. 2075 is not that of gloom and dreariness, but 
danger. It is the trysting-place per pe ruful race he schulde 
resayue. 

tayles (1377). Glossed “notches (on stick), tally of deer slain 


* JEGPh, July, 1922, p. 404. 
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[OF taille|.’’ This is a new and ingenious rendering, but it is 
difficult to find anything in the text to support it; on the con- 
trary, everthing points to the simple word éayles, “‘tails,’”’ OE 
tagl (v. ll. 191,1726), here used in the sense “hind-quarters.” 
The whole line is parallel to the one which follows: ‘‘Points out 
to him the hind-quarters ... shows him the fair flesh.’”’ The 
lord had bidden his men to fetch in his venysoun; the ladies and 
their maidens, and finally Sir G. had been summoned to look 
at it, all spread out on the floor of the hall. That it is the 
quality of the venison thus exhibited that Sir G. is called upon 
to admire is further proved by his reply: here is wayth fayrest 
(1381), where the editors translate wayth ‘(meat gained in) 
hunting.” 

tayt (1377). Glossed ‘“‘nimble.’”’ This may be the literal 
etymological rendering, but Professor Ker’s translation “in good 
condition” is doubtless the author’s meaning. It is quite a 
natural expansion of the sense “active,” and it corresponds 
more closely to the further description of the bdestes given in 
the following line. The chase was over and forgotten in the 
glory of the spoil, which in this case was an array of dead— 
not ‘“‘nimble’’—animals. 

token (1486) Glossed “teaching,”’ for this example only. The 
N.E.D. gives no instance of token in this sense, and it is dif- 
ficult to see anything in the context here to support it. Indeed 
the passage reads better if the ordinary meaning “‘sign, symbol, 
characteristic mark” is retained. Thus: “Thou hast quickly 
forgotten what I taught (you) yesterday with the truest mark of 
(friendly) converse that I knew.” 

towrast (1663), how-se-euer pe dede turned towrast. Glossed 
“‘to-wrast, pp. twisted awry; amiss,”’ and turned towrast, ‘‘might 
go awry, come to no good,” with the noun dede glossed “affair.” 
A more exact meaning can I think be gathered by a study of the 
context. Sir G. was full of astonishment and anger over the 
lady’s behaviour, but as he was too well-bred to say a word 
against her, he treated her with every courtesy “however much 
the doing so went against the grain.’”’ By translating: “the affair 
might go awry, the editors imply that the result of it is—in 
Sir G.’s mind—a questionable matter, whereas he was perfectly 
sure of his ground and only disliked having to camouflage his 
real feelings. The word dede, as I understand it, refers to Sir 
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G.’s own action. Morris gives to wrast in two words, which in 
my previous notes"? I translated “‘to anger.” 

trwe, as siker trwe (1637). Glossed “‘adj. true (to one’s word), 
trusty, honest,’’ among other instances. The preceding siker is 
glossed “adv. certainly,” an isolated example of the word used 
adverbially. This rendering appears to be based on the E.E.T.S. 
edition where Morris puts a semi-colon after érwe. Professor 
Napier pointed out that the semi-colon should be deleted, and 
this has been done in the new edition. It is better to regard 
trwe as a noun representing OE ¢réow, “‘agreement” (cf. 1210), 
and siker as the ordinary adjective “sure, trusty,” etc. The 
phrase would then mean: “according to sure agreement,” or 
“as a sure pledge.”’ 

prich (1713). Glossed “‘n. thrust; rush.” This is the common 
meaning, and one still extant in the modern English dialects 
(v. E.D.D. Thrutch, vb. and sb.), and hitherto it has not been 
questioned. I am inclined to believe that the word in this in- 
stance has the special Lancashire meaning: “a narrow passage 
or gorge,” just such a place which would form a wale tryster 
(1712), where pre pro stationed there would suffice to stop the 
way of a fox however wily he might be. The question whether 
the pre bro are men or dogs is still left open. Emerson says" they 
are “greyhounds.” 

uncely (1562). Glossed “‘ill-fated, or disastrous,” and in the 
notes it is translated “‘ferocious.’’ The N.E.D. gives “‘mischiev- 
ous, harmful.” The OE wunselig meant “unhappy, unblest, 
miserable as being evil,’ (v. B-T.). Professor Ker followed the 
original meaning closely, and translated uncely ‘‘unblest, mon- 
strous,” the idea here conveyed being that the boar is an un- 
canny monster belonging to the tribe of the harmless pig (cf. 
sellokest swyn, 1439). 

vnhap (2511), bot unhap ne may hit. Glossed “‘v. to unfasten,”’ 
and annotated (p. 117) “Probably: ‘For none may hide his 
(spiritual) harm, but he cannot unfasten (i.e. get rid of) it.’ For 
a similar figurative use of happe v., see 655.’’ The grammar of 
this translation is puzzling, if it is intended to be modern 
English; and the argument further contained in the note, 
against taking onhap as a noun meaning “misfortune,” and hit 


10 Englische Studien, xxxv1, 225. 
" JEGPh, July 1922, p. 396. 
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as a verb meaning “befall” is on the whole unconvincing. The 
verb happe is certainly used figuratively in 1. 655, and “fasten” 
is a handy enough translation for it, but too general and ambigu- 
ous to serve as the basis and sole support of an otherwise un- 
known vnhap “to unfasten.”” The verb hap is very common in 
the English dialects, and means “‘cover, enwrap,”’ with deriva- 
tive meanings “‘to clothe, bury, cover with earth,” etc. (v. E.D.D. 
Hap, v. and sb.). The verb unhap occurs in Yorkshire, meaning 
“to uncover, make naked.’”’ Where our poet uses the word 
happed (655) it does not signify merely ‘‘fastened,” as a shield 
attached by a strap. The five five-fold virtues which were harder 
happed on pat hapel ben on any ober were wrapped about him, 
each interlocked with the other, like the endeles knot wherein 
vche lyne vmbellappe3 and louke3 in oper (628). Sir. G. was as it 
were enfolded firmly by them. This is borne out by the follow- 
ing words were fetled on pis kny3t (656), v. E.E.D. Fettle 6. 
“To dress, put on garments,’’ common in the Northern dialects. 
The older theory that the passage should be translated: ‘‘No 
one may conceal his wrong without mischief befalling”’ is not 
necessarily at variance with the context. Anyone hiding his wrong- 
doing is guilty of deceit, and that brings sin and stain which will 
be with him ever afterwards. It is more honest, and safer policy 
therefore, to continue to bear about a constant reminder of the 
original failure. 

vnty3tel (1114), dalten vnty3tel. Glossed “‘revelled.”’ Professor 
Ker’s rendering is perhaps better: “talked nonsense.” 

wayued (984), wayued hom to wynne pe worchip per of. 

Glossed “‘w. hom, waved it at them.” The note on wayued (1032) 
says: “this verb is difficult to distinguish from wayne ‘to bring 
(to)’; in the MS. m and w are indistinguishable, and the sense 
is not always made clear by the context.”’ In this case (984), it 
would be preferable to read—as did previous commentators— 
wayned “‘sent’”’ (cf. 1. 264, etc.), with the direct object hom. 
This avoids assuming an unexpressed object “‘it’’; and the 
preposition ¢o falls in quite naturally with the infinitive wynne; 
“And called upon [lit. sent] them to win the honor (conferred by 
possession) there of... .” 

wende (1161). Glossed “‘n. turn,’ a translation due to Emer- 
son.” This form is not given in the N.E.D. A form went occurs 


2 JEGPh, July 1922, p. 382. 
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frequently in Middle English, and has remained in some modern 
English dialects. In order to fit this wende (noun) into place, 
the whole line is put by the editors in parenthesis. The picture 
presented is—to my mind—that of a machine-gun at every 
corner. Morris inserted the relative pronoun pat to make it 
more clear that wende is a preterite “‘went, passed.” This is not 
necessary as the relative could be omitted in Middle English. 
Grattan" translates: “‘at each that passed through the wood. . .” 

wlonk (2022). This word is classified in the glossary under the 
wrong part of speech. It must here be an adverb, not an adjec- 
tive wel and wlonk forming an adverbial phrase. 

wonder (16). This example is quoted in the glossary under 
the sense ‘“‘prodigy, marvel, wondrous deed (or tale),’’ to- 
gether with ll. 480, 2459. For these last two instances this sense 
is undoubtedly correct. Morris evidently felt that in 1. 16 the 
context required a stronger meaning than that of unusual 
strangeness, for he gives “marvel (?) 16. Does it not rather 
signify sorrow? ...” Joseph Hall, in a note on King Horn ll. 
1421-22, brings forward this very passage from Sir Gawain as a 
definite instance of the use of wunder in the sense ‘perplexity, 
deep distress.” He also cites examples of wunder used in the 
sense “marvellous, terrible deed” or “‘terrible vengeance,”’ to 
which might be added the following passage from Specimens of 
Early English, Morris, Part 1, ii, 1. 12: ba dide[n] hi alle wunder, 
which introduces a long list of crimes and cruelties. The word 
wrake immediately preceding wonder (16) is glossed “‘distress,”’ 
but it is perhaps better rendered “vengeance, persecution, 
injury.”’ Morris gives “‘destruction, mischief.’’ The line would 
then be translated “Where war and vengeance and deep dis- 
tress,” or ‘‘and terrible deeds.’’ Line 16 from our poem forms one 
of the three passages quoted in the N.E.D. under the obsolete 
wonder‘‘= destruction, disaster.”” In 1. 1322 wonder implies a 
wonderfully difficult thing to do, or to be done, not merely the 
surprising result. The point of the sentence lies in the word 
deme; to estimate the number of deer slain would be a prodi- 
gious task. 

wylle (2084). Glossed ‘wandering, perplexing.” The NV.E.D. 
provides a better contextual definition, viz. “Of a place: Out-of- 
the-way, unfrequented, desolate.” cf. wylsum (689), “Leading 


3 Review of English Studies, 1925, pp. 486-487. 
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astray as through wild and desolate regions; hence, desert, 
lonely and wild; dreary” (N.E.D. Wilsome). 

wyndow (1743). Glossed “window.” It is worth noting that 
this is an early example—not recorded in the N.E.D.—of the 
use of this word to signify an aperture other than that com- 
monly so termed. In this case the “‘window’”’ is an opening made 
by flinging aside curtains drawn round a bed, the rudele3 ren- 
nande on rope3 (257). 

wynne (2420). Glossed “gain.’”’ OE. gewin{[n] commonly 
meant “contest, battle,” and not infrequently “labor, toil.’”’ The 
sense “gain’’ is rare. The general idea of the context is better 
borne out if we accept for wynne the meaning “‘struggle,’’ given 
to it without question by Professor Napier. Out of gratitude to 
the memory of Professor Napier I will conclude these notes by 
saying that not only did he lend me his manuscript lectures on 
this poem, but he constantly gave me the benefit of his scholarly 
opinion in minor difficulties such as beset the path of anyone 
who takes up the study of such a difficult work of art as Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight. 

ELIzABETH M. WRIGHT 


Oxford, England 





OBSOLETE ENGLISH WORDS: SOME RECENT VIEWS 


How is it that words become obsolete, and why? 

This question has been asked, directly and indirectly, many 
times. Answers have been attempted, but it is quite safe to say 
that they invite, rather than preclude, further study. The writer 
set forth, in recent issues of Philological Quarterly and Englische 
Studien, and elsewhere, some of his own materials and conclu- 
sions. It occurred to him that it might be of value and interest to 
group some recent views as to the obsoleteness and obsolescence 
of English words; and though the following collectanea is prob- 
ably incomplete, it is possibly not unrepresentative.! 


1 The chronology of these views is not uninteresting. Items published prior 
to 1923 are in A. G. Kennedy’s Bibliography, 1927. Titles and subject-matter 
are here briefly given, and chapter and page references; obss.: obsoletisms. 
1832 Lewis, Diminutives. 

1838 Brown, Endings. 
1843 Chapin, Suffixes. 
1851 Trench, Words (p. 80 of Everyman ed.). 
1855 Fowler, Eng. Lang., sect. 44. 
Latham, Eng. Lang., sects. 355-356. 
Trench, Eng. Past and Pres. (1889 ed. revised by Mayhew, Lects. 3-7). 
1856 Key, Diminutives. 
1857 H. Coleridge, Dim. -let. 
1861 Miiller, Sci. Lang., 1st ser. p. 35 (obs. biblical wds.) 2nd ser. (1864) pp. 
47-62. 
1861 Annon, Eng. Retraced, ch. v. 
Key, Dim. -let. 
1865 Haldemann, A fixes. 
1866 DeVere, Fated Wds. 
1867 Whitney, Lang., pp. 28, 98-99. 
1870 Marsh, Lang., 4th ed. xi, etc. 
1872 Morris, A fixes (1899 ed., pp. 304-336). 
1873 Hall, Mod. Eng., 1, iii-vi. 
1874 Mackay, Lost Beauties. 
1875 Whitney, Life and Growth Lang., ch. v1, pp. 101-103 faran. 
1876 Green, Change in Meaning. 
Matthews, Words, pp. 20, 225 (not in Kennedy). 
1877 Davies et al., Change in Meaning (biblical obss.). 
1879 Lounsbury, Hist. Eng. (1904 ed., pp. 175-176). 
1880 White, Every-day Eng. (cant, slang, and elegance). 
1885 Skeat, Ghosts. 
1886 Bréal, Semantics (tr. 1900, pp. 68, 72, 95-96, etc.) 
1887 Darmesteter, Vie des Mots, pp. 151-176. 
Hewitt, Mother Tongue, p. 152, obs. vbs. 
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Because of the ramifications of our subject, we shall look in 
turn at: the problem of OE obsoletisms, the changes and losses 





1890 Apperson, Depravation of Words. 
Meiklejohn, Lang., 5th ed., pp. 103-127, 145 ff., 225. 
1891 Strong ef al., Lang., iii—v, xviii. 
1892 Gummere, Germ. Orig., p. 339. 
1893 Champneys, Hist. Eng., pp. 1-S. 
1894 Jespersen, Prog. in Lang. p. 350 ff. 
1898 Bray, Critical Terms. 
Hempl, Lang. Rivalry, pp. 31-47. 
Matthews, New Words and Old. 
1899 Nyrop, Hist. Grammar of French, vols. 3 and 4 (interesting comparisons). 
Padelford, Music Terms. 
Sykes, French Element in Eng. 
White, Use of Words, ch. v and pp. 358-359. 
1900 Sweet, New Eng. Grammar, pp. 186 ff. 
Toller, Hist. Eng. Lang., pp. 1-8 and ch. xim. 
Wundt, Die Sprache, pp. 540-543. 
1901 Greenough and Kittredge, Words and their Ways, pp. 25, 28, 78, 118, 209. 
1902 Meiklejohn, Art of Writing Eng., pp. 128-129. 
Oertel, Lang., pp. 144-145, 204. 
1903 Eckhardt, A-S Diminutives. 
1904 Bradley, Making of Eng. 
1906 Lounsbury, Hostility to Certain Words. 
Hemken, OE obs. sbs. 
Wyld, Mother Tongue, pp. 59, 80 ff., 124 ff., 364, etc. 
1907 Bradley in Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., 1, 444 ff. 
Skeat, A-S Proper Names. 
1908 Offe, OE obs. vbs. 
Oberdérffer, OE obs. adjs. 
1909 Bell, Changing Values cf. Eng. Speech. 
Bodtker, French Words. 
Brie, A-S obss. 
Gadde, Suffixes -age, -ery, -ment. 
Mettig, French Element. 
Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views. 
Jespersen, Growth and Str., figs. 13, 39 ff., 64, 74, 84 ff., 95, 108, 121, 129, 
217, 251, etc. 
Smith, Sea-Terms (cp. Batchelder, 1929). 
Teichert, OE obss. 
Crawford, fifteenth cent. interjections (cp. Osmond, 1921, and Wyld, 1920) 
Wood, Nonce-Words. 
Bloomfield, Lang. 
Weekley, Romance of Words, ch. 1. 
Wittmann, Clipped Words. 
Holthausen, Obs. of OE Words. 
Krapp, Rise of Eng. Lit. Prose (usage and attitudes). 
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of sound, the multiplicity of forms, of affixes, the obsolescence of 


material things and of ideas (culture), the fashions of speech. 





1917 Murison in Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., xv, 434-463. 

1918 Pound, A fixes. 

1919 Bridges, Homophones, p. 24 ff. 

1920 Colton, Gains and Losses in Lang. (nature terms in America). 


1921 


1922 
1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1929 





Pulver, Music Terms. 

Wyld, Mod. Collog. Eng., pp. 160, 148-188, 358 ff. 

Ayres, in Camb. Hist. of Amer. Lit., rv, 554 ff. 

Jespersen, Lang. Its Nature, Develop. and Origin, pp. 55, 59, 62, 67, 77, 
285-286, 319 ff., etc. 

Le Gallienne, Words We Would Willingly Let Die (familiar attitude). 

Lotspeich, Vowel-change. 

Matthews, Essays on Mod. Eng., chs. 4 and 5. 

Osmond, Oaths (unpub. Columbia essay). 

Sapir, Lang., chs. 1xX—xI. 

Dency, Decay in Eng. Vocab. 

McKnight, Eng. Words and Their Background, pp. 14, 43, 274-280, 385, 
etc. 

Mencken, Amer. Eng. 

Ogden and Richards, Meaning of Meaning. 

Slosson, How Words Lose Reputation. 

Kent, Lang. and Philol., pp. 35-6. 

Bell, Mystery of Words, p. 88. 

Craigie et al., Scot. Tongue, pp. 12, 50, 122-123, and ch. vt. 

Jespersen, Philos. of Gram., pp. 21-22, 38-39, 43, 92-95, 232, etc. 

Krapp, Eng. Lang. in America, 1, 78-103. 

Vendryes (tr. Radin), Lang., Pt. rv, ch. rv, and elsewhere. 

Barfield, Hist. in Eng. Words. 

Platt, Idioms. 

Rainey, “Old Words,” Cent. 3.337 ff. 

Beach, ‘‘Archaisms,’”’ Va. Quart. Rev. 

Krapp, Knowl. Eng., pp. 277-278, 313 ff., 337 ff., 355, 370, 383, 394, etc. 

Gordon, Shakspere’s Eng. 

McKnight, Mod. Eng. in the Making, chs. x1-xv, pp. 250-255, 272, 282- 
283, 305-306, 319 ff., etc. 

Miller, F., Causes of Obsolescence in Eng. Words, Univ. Mo. thesis (unpub.) 
Classifies 1233 obs. nouns in ‘M’. 

Pillsbury and Meader, Psychol. of Lang., ch. x1. 

Wardale, in 19th Cent. for Jan. 

Aiken, Why Eng. Sounds Change. 

Batchelder, “Sea Terms,’’ New Eng. Quart. 

Elton, Poet’s Dictionary. 

Groom, Poetic Diction. 

Leonard, Doctrine of Correctness, p. 247 and elsewhere. 

Weekley, Eng. Lang., pp. 1-6, 31, 44, etc. 

Williamson, Collog. Eng. 
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Almost every student of the history of English makes note of 
ancient losses—words and inflexions. As Professor Jespersen re- 
marks,? veneration, various and interesting, of what is “old” 
and “‘good” has come about—a rather uncritical attitude of 
mind. No one, not even the very few scholars who have point- 
edly discussed our oldest obsoletisms, has troubled to estimate 
either the extent or general character of linguistic loss here. 
Weekley gives 20,000 words as the size of the A-S vocabulary; 
Bradley, Holthausen, and others emphasize the wholesale loss 
of poetic words; Mrs. Aiken illustrates the almost complete 
disappearance of war-terms; but no one presents actual figures 
or percentages. Bradley speaks of a broken literary tradition;* 
Weekley, Taylor, and others in different views draw attention 
to the relative capacities of language to transmit thought, to 
cope with the abstract;* but no one has troubled to characterize 
and to distinguish between oral loss and literary. What, then, 
has been done? 

It was in 1915 that Professor Holthausen summarized the 
investigations of four of his students at Kiel (1906-1912). These 
studies classified, described, and related’ some 2210 obsolete 
Anglo-Saxon substantives, verbs, and adjectives: they observed 
that in words like ad, middangeard, metod, like boda, cumbol, 
fned, ecg, the loss was more than just nominal, for here were 
obsolete things and customs; they attribued the loss of ering, 
hran, cydere, behd and bol, and others, to the fact of isolation, 
of cann, eoten, ent (etc.) to insignificance of sound, of fned 
(etc.), gada, hleowd to lack of euphony and force, of adl, bryce, 
fleam, etc., to confusion through homophony, of plett and fana 
to weakened onomatopoeic quality, of atol, nyttol, Sancol (41 





1930 Aiken, Eng. Past and Pres., ch. 7. 
Jones, “Eng. Prose Style,” PMLA Dec. (also later articles). 
Leopold in Curme vol. of Linguistic Studies, “Polarity.” 
* Language (1925), pp. 320-321. So Professors Marsh in 1860 (Lectures, 
p. 202) and Meiklejohn in 1902 lamenting the loss of forbled, fordwined, for- 
wandred, wanhope, learning-knight, etc. See also Professor Murison in his article 
for the Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., and Miss E. E. Wardale in the 19th Century for 
Jan. 1928. 
3 In the Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., 1, 450. Loss in the way of meaning and 
artificiality of formation: these gave the death-stroke to many “native” words. 
4 Weekley, The English Language (1929), p. 44. H. O. Taylor, The Medieval 
Mind, 1911 ed., m1, 122-123, 151, 154, 155, 221-223, 331. 
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of these) to disuse (through rivalry and replacement) of the 
suffix. 

The writer has elsewhere criticized -these dissertations, and 
will only say here that some of the remarks of Drs. Hemken, 
Offe, Oberdérffer, and Teichert, and Professor Holthausen, be- 
tray a not unnatural tendency to “read into” the obsolescence 
of words modern or personal prejudices and attitudes. Snytan 
(dial. ‘snite’), e.g., is unquestionably not refined; but then, 
neither is blowing the nose; and the dialectal survival of this 
word (the German scholars evidently were not aware of it) is 
significant: we need a term or phrase to designate. So with ‘ap- 
pletree,’ felt to be “plastischere, deutlichere” than apulder: 
we have no way of ascertaining if this was the contemporary 
feeling. These studies are much of a pattern; the classifications 
are considerable, but the treatment is seldom definitive, indeed; 
the researchers present impressive totals, but are not quite 
agreed as to the relative importance of most of the causes of 
obsolescence; certain possibilities, aspects, are unnoticed, or 
are left undeveloped. 

In her recent book, English Past and Present, Dr. J. R. Aiken 
treats briefly of Anglo-Saxon war words. “No group of Anglo- 
Saxon words is so completely unrepresented in Modern English 
as the early war words,” she writes (p. 132). These represent 
moreover, the loss of a temperament and attitude that passed 
with the coming of something like permanent peace in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries.® 


5 The rest of Dr. Aiken’s brief discussion may be summarized here. She 
emphasizes the presence of “too many words’’ in English. She notes “cycles of 
slang’’—‘“‘most ephemeral of all’’—yet makes a reservation for Shakspere’s 
slang, “astonishingly like that of today,” etc. So fashions in dress, food, sport, 
and other “‘ephemerals of life.”” Synonyms sometimes displace each other (‘time’ 
and tide, ‘behest’ and hest). Lost ideas are most effectively responsible for a 
multitude of obsoletisms: Christianity in seventh century England. Obsoletisms 
historically illuminate far-reaching changes in temper. Finally, there are four 
main causes of obsolescence in words: slang; fashion in food, dress, etc.; shift 
in meanings; ideas grown unpopular. 

Mrs. Aiken possibly makes the mistake of confusing the dictionary (the 
N.E.D.at that), the lexicon of a man’s writings (Shakspere’s, Milton’s),and man’s 
vocabulary; but she is right in saying that no one can be expected to master and 
use 450,000 words. It may be questioned if all, or most, archaisms are “‘dying.’’ 
Most of Mrs. Aiken’s illustrations (except the A-S ones) are not obsolete! Nor, 
necessarily, is that word obsolete which we are unable to define (‘victoria,’ 
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At least two OE obsoletisms have attracted the detailed at- 
tention of scholars: neorxnawang and werdan. The first word is 
interesting for its heathen associations: possibly a cause of ob- 
solescence. Josef Reinius treated of this word in Anglia in 1897; 
and afterwards, in the same journal, Otto Ritter (1910-11) and 
Rudolf Imelmann (1911); Albert Leitzmann in PABeitr. for 
1906 speaks of the evident confusion concerning this puzzling 
old compound even in heathen times. A. J. F. Zieglschmid 
scrutinizes, as predecessors (whom he summarizes) had not done, 
the important word werden (PQ 1930); he sees in ‘be’ a “bridge- 
form,’’ connecting in meaning weordan and wesan, and replacing 
the former. These views and others F. Klaeber in Anglia Beiblatt 
for 1931 holds to be rather too hypothetical for acceptance. 

We turn to more modern and recent obsoletisms and to the 
problem of Sound. Unquestionably sounds are “lost”? and 
“found” again; rarely a sound is disused, and does not return; 
sound-patterns vary, concur, disappear, recur: but through all 
runs the question, In what degree do Sounds, Sound-Changes, 
Losses, etc., bring about the obsolescence of English words, and 
how and why? 

For example, do homophones grow, or tend to grow, obsolete? 
Robert Bridges, in a tract published some years ago,® thinks 
they do. Probably no one has concentrated on homophony as 
has the late laureate; certainly no one has treated so extensively 
of their alleged obsolescence. Dr. Bridges holds ‘‘that any loss 
of distinction may be a first step towards a total loss.’’ Examples 
from Shakespere are listed—Shakespere or Elizabethan—like 
ancient (‘ensign’), bate (‘remit’), beck (‘bow of head’), fain, fane, 
and ‘feign,’ fit (‘section of a poem’), hue (‘color’), poke (‘pocket’), 
poll, quean; more recent and doubtful or possibly obsolescent 
are ail, alms, bray, casque, fell, gore, march (‘boundary’), mute, 
ore, toil (‘snare’), wot.... A test for obsolescence (as against 
obsoleteness) is given: a term lately heard in one place or dis- 
trict, but not elsewhere, is possibly obsolescent—‘“‘lately more 
living.’’ Obsoleteness is a matter of degree. 

But a careful perusal of Dr. Bridges’ 1075 homonyms and 
particularly of the obsolete and obsolescent ones will show two 





‘gig,’ etc.) Nevertheless: an interesting little study! Add pp. 219-222: obsolete 


inflexions. 
6 “English Homophones,”’ Society for Pure English, 1919, Tract 1, pp. 3-48. 
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or three discrepancies: that some of the homonyms are not true 
homonyms (cf. the poet’s definition at the beginning of his 
study); that at least a fair number of his obsolete and obsoles- 
cent examples are by no means disused; that in some instances 
certainly, and in others possibly, homophony (or, better, “loss of 
distinction” and confusion or conflict from sound and meaning) 
does—or did—not lead to obsolescence; and that—once again— 
Dr. Bridges not unhumanly has “read into’ words (‘raze,’ 
e.g.) theories, and possibilities. Have we a right to call that word 
a true homophone which appears only in a dictionary (Cunliffe’s 
Shakes pearean, Jones’, or the N.E.D.)? The present writer referred 
many “homophones” given by the laureate and by Miss Flor- 
ence Miller in an unpublished thesis at the University of Mis- 
souri (1928) to the Oxford Dictionary, only to discover no con- 
vincing evidence of the homophone’s use in living (i.e., spoken) 
English, or particular consciousness of its homonymy, or— 
most important of all—coexistence with a conflicting form. 
Dates are decisive. 

Professors Lounsbury, Jespersen, and others have also 
touched upon homophony and obsolescence; but no obsolete ex- 
amples are cited.’ The subject is attractive but uncertain, and 
calls for a most careful evaluation of all evidence. 

The author of English Retraced (1862; we return to A-S for 
the moment) writes of old Saxon gren, “‘there was another word 
perhaps a little more euphonious to supply its place’’—so also 
harberous and ‘hospitable.’"* How words have been reduced 
(“economy of effort”) or made more musical in sound (“‘eu- 
phony’’) has been commented on, pro and con, frequently;* but 

7 T. R. Lounsbury in “Hostility to Certain Words,” Harper’s Aug. 1906. 
More notably, Jespersen in Language, 1921, pp. 285-286. Here is a full footnote 
on Bridges; other opinions are cited; but Jespersen himself seems skeptical. 
Words that grow rare before phonetic coalescence takes place offer no “serious 
resistance’’; “I repeat: it is not homophony as such . . . that is decisive, but the 
chance of mistakes in connected speech . . .” See also Bloomfield, Language, 
1933, p. 396 ff., especially on Eng. let; see infra. 

’ From Miss Miller, who gives examples like magnes-stone, marquissess, 
moustick, multangle. 

* “Speaking generally, it may be said that phonetic changes are governed 
by the law of least resistance, a sound which presents difficulty being gradually 
and unconsciously modifted by a whole community or race.”—Weekley, Ro- 


mance of Words, p. 55. “What men do often they will seek to do with the least 
possible exertion.” —Trench, English Past and Present, pp. 333-334. Chirurgeon 
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obsolete examples are missing; attention is always upon the 
history and development of the living word. Theoretical dis- 
quisitions are cited and summarized by both Wyld in his His- 
torical Study of the Mother Tongue and Jespersen in Language; 
Jespersen inclines (p. 263) towards “ease’’ and “economy,”’ and 
what he has to say of the innovations of the individual versus 
the curbing power of society is echoed in Werner Leopold’s con- 
tribution on “Polarity” to the Curme Volume of Linguistic 
Studies, 1930. Professor Krapp in The Knowledge of English, pp. 
364-365, contrasts MnE ‘asked’ with OE ascode, and points 
out that ease and difficulty are governed by time, place, and 
custom. Dr. Aiken in English Past and Present (Chap. 9) and 
more definitively in her dissertation Why English Sounds Change 
arrives, in her remarks on types of ‘“‘accord,’’ at methods of 
measuring. But, it must be repeated, the words cited and used 
in these and other places are living, not obsolete: nor, with the 
exceptions of a few remarks on [X], [3], [X"], on ‘fn-,’ ‘-th,’ etc., 
‘fringe’ and other sounds that “go badly in almost any sound 
pattern,”’ is there much to induce us to believe that sound- 
losses and sound-changes have effected the obsolescence of many 
English words. 

The patterns of Sound are various enough, to be sure, to in- 
clude onomatopoeic terms. Writers and critics delight, often, in 
this type of word. Jespersen in Language criticizes English for 
its number and significance here, but his examples are either 
living or merely isolated and quaint rather than obsolete. The 
gorgeous passage containing seventy-odd animal cries of Urqu- 
hart’s Rabelais comes to mind (cf. the writer’s article in MLN). 
It would be interesting to test, as Wedgwood, Wheatley, Pound, 
Jespersen, and others’® intimate or suggest, echoic and imitative 





and ‘surgeon’ are named. Champneys agrees that change comes from the wish 
to simplify and abbreviate (Language, pp. 261-264). So, indeed, others in similar 
books. Jespersen points out the complexity of words and changing speech, and 
says that we cannot hold to an “all or nothing” plan when other influences than 
sound are at work. 

1° H. Wedgwood, “On Onomatopoeia,”’ Proc. of the Philol. Soc. 1, (1845), 
109-118. If onomatopoeic words are indeed derived by imitation, then “we ought 
to find the same things represented in the cognate languages by closely-resem- 
bling words to a far greater extent than is actually the case.’”” H. B. Wheatley 
in the introd. and lists of his Dictionary of Reduplicated Words, 1865. Louise 
Pound in MLR vu, 324-330. Jespersen in Language, Chap. 20 and 21, also 19, 
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languages not only for their universality, but verisimilitude and 
obsolescence. No one has quite done this attractive little ex- 
ercise, although fragmentary hints and suggestions will be found 
(see footnote). 

In speaking of historical and spelling pronunciations, Pro- 
fessor Wyld cites two words ‘chivalry’ and ‘falconry,’ whose 
obsoleteness (?) is reflected in the way most people pronounce 
them. “‘A curious example of a word which is really obsolete, be- 
cause the institution which it denotes has passed away, is 
‘chivalry.’ The word only survives in historical and romantic 
diction, and the old tradition has been Jost” (p. 304 of the 
Historical Study of the Mother Tongue). So with ‘falconry’ 
lfo:ken, fo: kenri]. 

English sounds and sound-patterns against alien and un- 
familiar sounds and sound-combinations must surely account 
for the obsolescence of at least a number of foreignisms. Yet one 
looks in vain for enlightenment or appropriate materials in 
the writings of Brokaw, Heck, Jespersen, Bodtker, Dew, Mat- 
thews, Nyrop, Pound, Résener, Heusinkveld, and others. If one 
were to superimpose native and foreign obsoletisms upon such 
patterns as Aiken and Jespersen (op. cit. ch. 15, fig. 6) provide 
interesting discoveries might emerge. Materials are at hand: this 
is al] that can be said here. 

Almost every student of the history of our language has also 
noted the ‘inexsuperable’ abundance (to borrow an obsoletism) 
of the vocabulary from time to time. Dr. Aiken, as mentioned 
above, pictures a language with “too many words.”’ So Professor 
Gordon in his tract on Shakspere’s English—the seventeenth 
century an age of experiment, “to see what would happen.” 
Love of Latinism led men astray, no doubt; logomania ascended 
the pulpits with preachers. R. F. Jones in two or three recent 
articles (PLM A for Dec. 1930and JEGPh, 1931-32) illustrates 
carefully the corrective influence, or at least conservative, of 
Science. Above all, the N.E.D. locates thousands of merely 
literary, learned, or exotic words—obsoletisms—and seems to 





fig. 2, footnote. It is especially interesting to compare the examples and attitudes 
of Wedgwood and Jespersen: the dissimilarity (Wedgwood) of Eng. ‘neigh,’ 
Fr. ‘hennir,’ It. ‘nitrire,’ Sp. and Pg. ‘rinchar,’ Ger. ‘wiehern,’ Sw. ‘wrena,’ 
Du. ‘runniken’; the similarity (?Jespersen) of Eng. ‘cock-a-doodle-doo,’ Dan. 
‘kykeliky,’ Sw. ‘kukeliku,’ Ger. ‘kikeriki,’ Fr. ‘coquelico’; etc. 
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indicate that they owe their obsolescence to an extravagant 
human spirit which psychology itself would have a hard time 
explaining. Dr. Percy W. Long writes me that the Oxford 
English Dictionary “‘is wrong about obsoletism in thousands of 
instances.” I do not know whether his “thousands”’ (he gives no 
illustrations) include words like biphyllous, eventriqueness, in- 
frunite, lagenarious, oblite, plectile, lik atrementaceous, atra- 
mentarious, atramentary, atrementitious, ethnicity, ethnic, ethni- 
cize, lactesce, lactaceous, lectific, lectification, lactiform, in the writ- 
ings of Henry More, Browne, Urquhart, Bulwer, Waterhouse, 
Biggs, Hickeringill, Tomlinson, Vilvain, Fuller, etc.; but it is 
apparent that these and thousands more are obsolete because 
no one reads or knows nowadays the books in which they singu- 
larly occur. No one, that is, except “‘such extravagant and ir- 
regular heads”’ as Sir Thomas Browne’s, Dr. Long’s, Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s, and the present writer’s." 

The many affixes of English have been detailed and studied 
by T. R. Brown, Chapin, Draat, Gadde, Haldemann, Hall, 
Morris, Nicholson, Pound, Schmidt, Skeat, Strachan; diminu- 
tives by Coleridge, Eckhardt, Key, G. C. Lewis. The suffix -ol, 
e.g., has already been mentioned; Eckhardt in contrast to 
Oberdérffer attributes obsolescence here to roots, not to the suffix. 
Especially interesting in Eckhardt’s lists is -incle, answering to 
Latin unculus, etc., and attached to learned words or stems 
(700-1200). So P. Fijn van Draat commenting on another OE 
affix ge. This prefix is shown to have been first combinative, then 
intensive (as such it came to be abused), then a mere symbol to 
show perfectiveness, then—finally—nothing at all, a dead ap- 
pendage. “It is more than probable that its total extinction in 
modern English is partly due to the influence of the French 
element; and certainly was it hastened by it’ (p. 14). Reference 
is made to Friedrich Weick’s Das Aussterben des prefixes ge- 
im Englischen—which Heidelberg dissertation the present writer 
has not seen. Here should bee mentioned, however, Professor 
Jespersen’s comments in The Philosophy of Grammar, pp. 21-22, 
on the unproductive suffixes -lock and -th against productive 
‘-ness.’ Also F. H. Sykes’ remarks in his French Elements in 


1 See the prefatory Note of Miss Macaulay’s recent and delightful novel, 
They Were Defeated, 1932. Space does not allow me to comment here on Miss 
Macaulay’s obsoletisms and—for me, at least—their paradoxical vitality; later, 
I hope to present an appreciative criticism. 
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Middle English, Chap. 4, on the rivalry that apparently came 
about between OE heafod- (prefix) and Fr. ‘master-’ and 
‘chief-.’ 

One of the above suffixes, -incle, is of course a diminutive. 
It is not the only one of its kind to have disappeared. G. Corn- 
wall Lewis and T. Hewitt Key long ago supplemented examples 
collected by Grimm and others ending in -ock, etc.; and the pres- 
ent writer supplemented in turn Lewis and Key, and collected 
others with similar suffixes. J. M. Bulloch in The Scottish Tongue, 
(1924), seems to see in the diminutive in Scotland the expression 
of a mood, a temperament, reflecting Calvinism, mountains, the 
sea, and lonesome crannies and coves. The environment does 
not change, and the diminutives live on, very much a part of the 
spoken (seldom the written) language. It is true that the dic- 
tionaries—Wright’s, Jamieson’s, the New English—mark very 
few (7 of 33) “obsolete.” 

Only comparatively recently, writes Dr. Aiken, has -ess 
ceased to be a living inflexion (English Past and Present, p. 224). 
Long ago (1855) Dean Trench in his English Past and Present 
(pp. 110-111) gave an impressive list of -ess, etc., words, and 
this was much augmented by Mayhew in 1889. But no comment 
is made on the obsoleteness of many, perhaps two-thirds, of 
these. Scattered comments on the waning of -ess will, however, 
be found; Priestly in 1761 wrote, “if a lady writes poems, she 
is, now-a-days, called a poet, rather than a poetess, which is 
almost obsolete”’; “‘but it is a higher praise to say that Mrs. 
Browning was a great poet, than to call her a great poetess” 
(Professor Jespersen in his Philosophy of Grammar, p. 232); 
“Not ‘poetess,’ your Honor, but poet’”’ (Miss Edna St. Vincent- 
Millay in a Boston law court); the N.£.D. notes that confec- 
lioness, entertainess, instructess, and others failed to gain general 
currency in the seventeenth century. 

Frederik Gadde’s Lund dissertation (1910) on -ery, -age, 
and -ment should be mentioned here. It details the appearance, 
growing vogue, semantic acquirements, limitations, usage, etc., 
of these interesting noun-suffixes; but, excepting only for a few 
nonce-words, it does not touch on their occasional disuse. Dr. 
Gadde gives a few rival forms, and notes (p. 34) the evanescence 
of -ery where it is tainted (pejorative) in a number of short- 
lived words: two aspects of obsolescence. 

The wearing-down of OE -rick and -red has so often been 
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commented upon that references are unnecessary. But examples, 
especially obsolete, are scanty, and the N.E.D. seems to be 
the only reliable and full source of information—dates, usage, 
rivalries, phonetic relationships, etc. So also um-, umb-, for-, etc. 

We turn briefly to obsolete things and ideas. Here, as Pro- 
fessor Holthausen and others remark, we are on safest ground. 
Dr. Aiken, as remarked above, touches on fashion in clothing, 
food, and sports. ‘“‘Fashion” may be extended to subtler things— 
to words, indeed, themselves; and interesting comments will 
be found in the writings of De Vere, Dodgson, Lidbury, Slosson, 
and others. Or people: men of fashion having in the course of 
time been called trigs, bloods, macaronis, bucks, incryables, 
dandies, dudes, swells, and toffs (McKnight). These pass; others 
are at hand: ‘sissy,’ ‘Jessie,’ ‘queen’ (theater), ‘fop,’ ‘pimp,’ 
‘pansy,’ ‘fay’; the fashion itself does not grow obsolete." So also 
obsolete occupations, often commented on (see, e.g., McKnight 
in English Words (1923), p. 385). ‘“‘The rate of obsolescence for 
scientific instruments is even more rapid”’ than that for labora- 
tories and buildings used for scientific research, says the Chicago 
Tribune in an editorial (September 10, 1932). Obsolete musical 
instruments and technical terms are discussed by Padelford 
(in Bonner Beitrige, 1899) and by Pulver in his excellent Dic- 
tionary (1923). Other dictionaries of music, too, are helpful; but 
the’ most interesting comment of all will be found in notes by 
Felix Borowski for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (the ob- 
solete serpent). 

I have almost omitted mentioning an especially interesting 
book, Professor Bloomfield’s Language as of 1933. Professor 
Bloomfield looks at change and obsolescence in speech from 
many angles, and all his comments are carefully indexed. For 
example, he believes that homonomy “plays more than an oc- 
casional part in the obsolescence of forms’’ (p. 398; see footnote 
7 above) and cites Early Modern English /et, ‘‘hinder,” and 
living ‘let.’ Again (p. 365) if some phonetic forms are favored, 
others, distinctive or non-distinctive, perhaps will be dis- 
favored. Mockery may lead to obsoleteness (p. 331 ff.); and uni- 


3 So with oaths as discussed, e.g., by Professor Wyld in his History of 
Modern Colloquial English, p. 188 (literature rooted in the life and conversation 
of the age), p. 359 ff. Strong oaths live longer than minced ones: so A. Osmond in 
an unpublished thesis (Columbia, 1921), who adds that oaths often become 
meaningless through minced pronunciation. 
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formity due to geographic leveling seems to require at least the 
occasional disuse of forms and words (p. 339 and interesting 
map-figures). ‘Fluctuation in the frequency of speech-forms” 
(p. 393), if only we could measure it, would give us more light 
on the falling into disuse of irregular forms (kine, eyne, shoon, 
brethren; p. 399), of rival forms because of analogic change 
(mead, ‘meadow’; p. 412), of slang words (p. 154), of tabued 
words (questions of decency, sexual and other; pp. 396 and 
401), of terms of falconry (p. 400), of words that do not, in 
general, ‘‘call forth a good response”’ (p. 401), of terms semantic- 
ally obscure, terms or forms of terms (p. 423). Meaning-shifts, 
isolations, and rise of marginal meanings lead to partial ob- 
soleteness (pp. 430-435). Finally, ghosts like Spenser’s derring- 
do (p. 487). Professor Bloomfield cites very few actual English 
obsoletisms, but both his comments and map-pictures are 
graphic, and he makes much use of suggestive and picturesque 
foreign (European and American Indian, etc.) words, phrases, 
and materials, living and obsolete. 

Comments on the usage of words are numerous. For the 
most part, they tell us little that we do not know or cannot 
suspect. Oertel in his Lectures of 1902, p. 304, believes that the 
“emotional element greatly influences the fate of some words’ — 
that the tabu on the words is stricter than the tabu on the ob- 
jects which the words designate; but alas! no examples. Or 
Jespersen (Language, 1921), p. 247, speaking of men as the 
chief (more vigorous) renovators of language; weorpan giving 
way to ‘cast,’ ‘cast’ to ‘throw,’ ‘throw’ to ‘chuck,’ ‘chuck’ to 
‘fling’; but only one of these is obsolete. And so it goes. Kennedy 
lists, in his Bibliography of 1927, many articles having to do 
with the size—or sizes— of the human vocabulary, especially 
children’s; but an inspection reveals nothing very definite, 
nothing that will do for all, and especially nothing about ob- 
solescence. Professor Manly in a contribution to a Grammatical 
Miscellaney honoring Otto Jespersen (1930)—the article is titled 
“From Generation to Generation’’—points out the error of 
speaking in terms of generations; in the constant stream of 
births and of little children growing up, the significant thing 
for language and culture alike is that child learns from child, 
playmate from playmate, rather than, chiefly, from adult. A 
statement that contains an interesting possibility for obso- 
lescence. 
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In conclusion, the greatest aid of all, the New English Dic- 
tionary, should have the final place of honor. It has, as the 
writer suggested elsewhere recently, been criticized kindly and 
roughly; as having been done “in indecent haste’ (a German 
writer); as being “essentially literary’’ (Miss Bessie Graham); 
or as being ‘“‘a dictionary not of spoken English, nor even of 
written English, but of printed English, and the printed not 
always a faithful reproduction of the written word” (Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, p. 97, no signature, no 
date, and no access to a date); as incompletely reliable in a 
study of obsolete words (Dr. Long in a letter to me). But where 
is one to look for actual evidence, conveniently, if not here? 
It is a question, one supposes, of whether the abundant “‘litera- 
ture” that the NV.E.D. is built upon reflects the life of man and 
transmits, somehow, his real language. If the New English Dic- 
tionary with its 250,000-odd main words and 52,000-odd obsolete 
main words is not to be our laboratory, what word-hord is? 

It is true that the Oxford Dictionary is unevenly edited. In 
other investigations of nonce words, of onomatopoeic terms, of 
terms of divination, of archaisms, I have found it so. But this 
is humanly unavoidable. So also is it unavoidable that the 
N.E.D. cannot go beyond the tag “Ods.’”’-—cannot distinguish 
between “obsolete” (“dead”) and “obsolescent” (“dying”). 
Then again, there are a great many words marked “Nonce”’ 
and “Rare” which should be labelled “Obds.”” And conversely 
there are at least a few obsoletisms (so marked) in the N.E.D. 
that are very much with us today. 

In spite of shortcomings and unevennesses, the great diction- 
ary is a splendid index to obsolescence and obsoleteness. The 
N.E.D. is indeed ‘‘a world of words,” a forest where it is often 
hard to see a tree. From the viewpoint of numbers alone the 
field of study is promising enough—177,970 current main words; 
9731 alien; 52,464 obsolete; 2567 found only in dictionaries 
(my count); 16,028 wholly rare, often exotic (and exotic in the 
obsolete sense of ‘‘exotic’’; again my figure). I classified 16,018 
obsoletisms: 1126 OE; 3005 ME; 8612 Early Modern; 3275 
Later Modern (1660 ff.). Or, in percentage form, OE 7 per cent, 
ME 20 per cent, Mod. Eng. 73 per cent. These totals for the 
N.E.D., and others not as pertinent, are staggering, especially 
if one pauses to think of man in his ordinary walks. The diction- 
ary is indeed then the monstrosity. And it is often very hard, 
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making connections, to get hold of a genuine obsoletism. Never- 
theless, from the viewpoint of numbers alone, and excluding as 
far as possible the rare, the exotic, the ungenuine obsoletism, 
the N.E.D. alone assisted me in making these computations: 
1681 obsoletisms owe their disuse to rival affixes; 688 to various 
isolations and detachments from word-families; 593 to change 
and advancement in science, the arts, and history; 483 to the 
disuse of material things; 32 to obsolete customs; 145 to ob- 
solete trades. Other causes of obsolescence are so indefinite (or 
rather the examples are) that I hesitate to give further figures. 
I found, however, 139 obsolete homophones; 134 words in my 
lists possessed redundant and ambiguous affixes; I garnered 
only 34 obsolete slang words, but these belong mainly to the 
years 1660 to the present, and doubtless much Elizabethan 
slang is obsolete. 

I compared the above totals with similar totals in the work 
of four German research workers (see Englische Studien, Janu- 
ary, 1934, p. 4) and of Miss Miller (see above); and in general 
we seem to be agreed, rather negatively, that relatively only a 
few of all the more revealing obsoletisms of our language either 
name obsolete things and trades and customs and the like or 
owe their obsolescence to definite linguistic causes. But it would 
seem that a large majority of the bona fide obsolete words do 
pass away because of linguistic or phonetic corruption, or isola- 
tion, or rivalry, or the like. Finally, still from the viewpoint of 
numbers, and most impressive of all, there is, humanly speaking, 
simply no room, even in the combined vocabulary of us all, for 
sO many intruders from abroad, exotics, and so much duplica- 
tion as one witnesses on almost every page of the V.E.D. 

In all this omnium gatherum of material, one seldom feels 
that he is standing on bed rock. Professor Jespersen in Language 
(1921, p. 269) remarks that a “ ‘phonetic law’ is not an explana- 
tion, but something to be explained.”’ And that is the way the 
present writer feels about many, perhaps most, of the above 
opinions on obsolescence—they still need explanation; learned 
they may be, but not always real. An attractive subject, Ob- 
solescence, but one the How and Why of which must (still in 
Professor Jespersen’s thought) be carefully broken up into 
other questions. 

EDWIN BERCK DIKE 
Coe College 
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In earlier studies concerning the allegorical figures of Nature 
and Genius,' it has been pointed out that the prevailing doctrine 
was favorable to Nature, or Kind. Nature represents an agency, 
divine or under divinity. Its function is orderly and in the main 
diversely creative. Its disposition of affairs is in accordance with 
reason. It urges the life according to reason, according to the 
golden mean. At the same time it does not distrust feeling, but 
incorporates it as inherently right in the larger disposition of 
things. Though creative, it is opposed not only by excess and 
misdirection, but by decay or death. This mutation, however, 
goes by the divine will and is an integral part of the higher 
order; paradoxically it constitutes part of the plan or organiza- 
tion of Nature. 

The doctrine as outlined above is derived from the Pre- 
Socratics, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. When the Christian 
apologists and fathers felt impelled to provide a philosophy for 
their religion, they assimilated the doctrine in such a way as to 
emphasize Plato and Stoicism. An instance somewhat parallel 
is the formulation of Seven Virtues from the Pauline or theo- 
logical group of Faith, Hope, and Charity, with the Platonic or 
cardinal group of Temperance, Prudence, Fortitude, and Jus- 
tice. Just as the sculptors of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance in treating the Virtues followed the same principle or 
general design but executed the figures with significant di- 
vergence in detail, so authors in the tradition of Nature em- 
phasized for their several purposes different aspects of the 
doctrine of Nature. 

The present study is intended to outline Spenser’s concep- 
tion of Nature and to add something to what has become 


1 “The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,” JEGPh., xrx (1920), 224-253; 
“Nature in Middle English,” JEGPh, xx (1921), 186-207; “Nature in Early 
German,” JEGPh, xxtv (1925), 409-412; “Nature in Old French,” M.P., xx 
(1923), 309-329; “Nature in Earlier Italian,” M.L.N., xxxvt (1921), 329-334; 
“The Allegorical Figure Genius,” S.P., xv (1920), 380-384; M.L.N., xxxix 
(1924), 89-95; “The Genii of Spenser,”’ S.P., xxv (1928), 439-456. It should be 
remarked that Spenser’s good Genius is in keeping with the august personage of 
that name who is associated with Natura in Alan of Lille-—This study does not 
discuss Spenser’s use of natural scenery such as Ireland or the sea or natural ob- 
jects (flowers, birds) or his echoing of literary tradition in that respect, 
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known? about the tradition behind it and Spenser’s technique 
in handling it, particularly in the Cantos of Mutabilitie. 


I 


Spenser employed the words Nature and kind largely as 
equivalents. This practice of interchanging at will a word de- 
rived from Latin and a word derived from English accords with 
the tradition of English poets from the time of Chaucer and 
Piers Plowman to the age of Spenser and Shakspere. Spenser 
followed the custom of Chaucer. 

By bringing together the special meanings of these words as 
applied to individual passages, one discovers that Spenser’s 
conception of Nature harmonizes with the generalizations enu- 
merated in the first paragraph of this discussion. The several 
meanings belong to a well-organized philosophical outlook. 

Thus in the Cantos of Mutabilitie (vu, vi, 35.6) an appeal is 
made to God, the God of Nature, and in answer, Nature ap- 
pears. She is therefore divine. In this poem she is portrayed as 
an allegorical figure, a judge between Jupiter and Mutabilitie. 
Spenser attaches her to a background derived from Alan of 
Lille and Chaucer, authors who had employed her as an allegori- 


2 E. A. Greenlaw, “Spenser and Lucretius,” S.P., xvi (1920), 439-464; 
“Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,’ S.P., xx (1923), 216-243; “‘Spenser’s 
Influence on Paradise Lost,’ S.P., xv (1920), 320-359; “‘Spenser’s “Mutabil- 
itie,’”’ PMLA, xiv (1930), 684-703; E. A. Albright, “Spenser’s Cosmic 
Philosophy and his Religion,” PMLA, xutv (1929), 715-759; “Spenser’s 
Reason for Rejecting the Cantos of Mutability,” S.P., xxv (1928), 93-127; 
W. P. Cumming, “The Influence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses on Spenser’s ‘Muta- 
bilitie Cantos,’” S.P., xxvmt1 (1931), 241-256; M. Y. Hughes, “Burton on 
Spenser,” PMLA, xur (1926), 545-567; S. B. Liljegren, review, Anglia 
Beiblatt, xtvm (1923), 364-365; R. B. Levinson, “Spenser and Bruno” PMLA, 
xtm1 (1928), 675-681; J. W. Bennett, “Spenser’s Venus and the Goddess 
Nature of the Cantos of Mutabilitie,” S.P., xxx (1933), 160-192; Brents Stirling, 
“The Concluding Stanzas of Mutabilitie,” S.P., xxx (1933), 193-204. 

A number of studies have centered about the possibility of assigning a date 
to the Cantos: E. A. Albright, “On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘Mutability Cantos’,” 
S.P., xxv1 (1929), 482-498; H. M. Belden, “Alanus de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, 
and the Mutabilitie Cantos,” S.P., xxv1 (1929), 131-144; F. M. Padelford, “The 
Cantos of Mutabilitie,"" PM LA, xv (1930), 704-711; Douglas Bush, ““The Date 
of Spenser’s Cantos of Mutability,”” PMLA, xiv (1930), 954-957; J. W. Ben- 
nett, “Spenser and Gabriel Harvey’s Letter-Book,” M.P., xxrx (1931), 163- 
186; F. P. Harrison, Jr., “The Relations of Spenser and Sidney,’” PMLA, xiv 
(1930), 712-731. 
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cal figure. Her chief function, as evident from short passages 
elsewhere in Spenser, is creative—again part of the tradition. 
Thus she creates flowers, animals, landscapes, human beings 
(who as with other writers are often lovely) ;* she is a sower,‘ 
and a source of water for plants;® she establishes a stronghold 
for a castle, an island for protection.® Indeed, in creative func- 
tion she is said to be a rival of art, to furnish material and 
pattern wherewith the skill or art of man may work.’ 


It must be emphasized that man by his own nature is per- 
mitted to employ his art and skill in developing the nature 
about him, and may even unwisely fall into excesses in this 
respect.* He does not surpass Nature but fulfills her potentiali- 
ties. She bestows upon him the gift of speech® and mental or 
spiritual qualities,’® with the lapse of time brings on age," and 
otherwise has her ways and processes,” her course or law, which 
no man ought to contravene.” She is an advocate of modera- 
tion. The “‘bands of Nature’’ are observed by beasts but not 
by “ambitious minds.’’® The Amazons do not behave in ac- 
cordance with the special law for women." Love is part of the 
“course of nature.’'? Whereas Nature imposes law and dis- 
cipline, she is associated with natural feeling, and in a kindly 
fashion brings on sleep as her due for the burden of weariness."® 
Man indeed may be feeble in nature, when he needs rest or is 
not continent in pleasure.'® Nature is of a kinder disposition 
than death :?° 

3 F.Q., 0, v, 28.2; 01, vi, 15.4 (“nothing envious’”—not stingy with flowers); 
11, vi, 16.9 (mother Nature); 1, xii, 23.2; m1, vi, 8.6; m1, vi, 29.3 and 30.2, 36.9; 
Iv, vi, 17.4, 24.5; rv, ix, 11.3, 16.5; rv, x, 23.3; v, iii, 19.6; V, v, 12.3; v, vii, 
29.6; v1, vii, 28.5, 37.1, 41.1; v1, viii, 2.1, 20.3; v1, x, 5.6; vi, vi, 5.2. Am., Xxx1, 
14; cxxrv, 5; Lxxxt, 13. H.B., 139. Col., 293. M.H.T., 764. S.C., November, 64. 
T.M., 501. 

‘ F.0.,1, xi, 47.4. ‘ F.Q., 0, ii, 6.2. * F.Q., 11, ii, 12.9; rv, x, 6.3. 

’ F.Q., 1, v, 29.2; , xii, 50.7, 59.3 and 4; rv, ii, 44.2; rv, x, 21.6, 24.9; cf. 
11, vi, 25.4 for “‘native.’’ Am., xx1, 1; xxrv, 3. H.B., 183. 

§ Cf. “The Genii of Spenser,’”’ p. 449. * F.Q., vi, iv, 11.8. 

10 FO., vi, ii, 2.1-2 (Kind); cf. vt, ii, 14.8. M.H.T., 418. 

uF G., I, viii, 33.8. 2 F.Q., rv, ii, 35.4. 

4% F.QO., m1, ii, 40.4; vii, 49.2; rv, vi, 30.5; v1, iv, 14.9; vm, vi, 6.1; m1, ii, 
41.3 and 8. H.B., 143. M.H.T., 146, 166. Am., xxx, 14. 

M4 F.Q., 11, vii, 15.4; vi, ix, 20.6. ’ F.Q., Vv, xii, 1.5. 

6 F.O., vi, iv, 14.9. 17 F.O., m, iv, 26.4. 18 F.O., vt, ix, 3.3. 
1” F.Q., m1, ii, 29.3; m, vi, 1.5. 20 $.C., November, 124. 
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Ay me that dreerie death should strike so mortall strok, 
That can undoe Dame Nature’s kindly course. 


In the briefer references to Nature, therefore, Spenser is in 
line with the tradition. It may be added that he thus stands 
with Sidney, Hooker, and Shakspere, though the evidence about 
them cannot be given here. 

On a larger scale Spenser expresses his attitude—by the 
narrative vehicle of the Cantos of Mutabilitie. The conception 
of Nature accords with that above. Much has been said concern- 
ing this poetic unit, including valuable expositions of origins 
and sources of the ideas it embodies, but still something may 
be added about the subject and about the design of the poem. 


II 


Probably opinion concerning the Cantos of Mutabilitie has 
differed in part because substance has been studied more than 
literary design. This section accordingly takes up the design 
of the Cantos in so far as they may be considered to form es- 
sentially a unit. Particular examination is made of the end. 

Critical discussion has often assumed that non-dramatic 
allegory is liable to be lacking in narrative design. Here is not 
the place to explain how far such a tacit assumption is true. 
It is interesting, however, to compare the general plan for the 
narratives of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules and the Cantos of 
Mutabilitie. With Chaucer’s poem, Spenser was acquainted, as 
is indicated by the reference to Alan of Lille. The Parlement 
has the frame of a dream-vision, a device not employed in 
Spenser’s poem and one not important for the present dis- 
cussion. But both poems have a landscape setting, and both 
follow a debate to a decision. The contentions of the opposing 
parties are given at length, and the verdicts, rendered in each 
case by the goddess Nature, are concise and effective. Ben 
Jonson declared the brief style to be that which expresseth 
much in little. A brief and sudden ending, merely by contrast 
in length with what precedes, is likely to be effective in narra- 
tive. It is exemplified in actual legal decisions, as in the verdict 
of a jury, “Guilty” or “Not guilty,” no matter how long or 
how dramatic the presentation of the evidence has been. Such 
a dynamic design is like that of the sculptured pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, wherein is represented the conflict 
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between the Lapiths and the Centaurs: the gesture of the god 
Apollo suffices to still the uproar. So, as in the Parlement, 
Nature, when she is ready, quickly brings matters to a con- 
clusion, in the Cantos of Mutabilitie Nature supports order 
(Jupiter) against rebelliousness, disorder (Mutabilitie). No 
further argument is necessary. Her word is brief, effective, ac- 
ceptable, final. Her will is power. Such is Nature’s way in both 
poets. In this respect the design of the poems is the same. 

If we consider the effect of the design on our interpretation 
of the Cantos of Mutabilitie, we cannot escape the inference that 
Nature’s almost laconic decision is more significant than the 
prolonged harangues of Mutabilitie. However ardent Spenser 
had been in the passages which he granted to Mutabilitie, he 
affirmed that order is supreme over change. In so doing, he 
acted in keeping with the main Christian and humanistic, or 
pagan tradition. Nature’s decision—to which Spenser assents— 
is all the more final because of the sympathetic candor with 
which the poet allowed the Titaness to assert herself. 

The employment of a definite Irish landscape might lead 
one—speculatively—to interpret the Cantos allegorically as 
expressing confidence that order would eventually prevail in 
rebellious, assertive Ireland, and that such an outcome would 
be a solution in accord with the ultimate nature of things. 

Irrespective of that possibility, the unfinished Canto vim 
is presumably a personal acknowledgment by Spenser that 
Mutabilitie’s argument had great force. As much is admitted 
in Nature’s verdict. But Nature turns the tables with equanim- 
ity. Accepting the facts offered by Mutabilitie, but drawing a 
different inference from them, she avers that change constitutes 
a part of the way of Nature with things. Change is not neces- 
sarily undesirable; in fact, it is involved in tbe process of attain- 
ing perfection. All things must become perfect; to do so they 
must observe the process of change and maintain their own 
essential characters (‘‘states’’). Thus change is subordinated as 
a means and is not an end. 

Nature’s manner in delivering her verdict is impressive. 
Spenser’s narrative order is pretty much the opposite of that 
of the authors of Job, a work wherein calm discussion is followed 
by God’s decision out of a whirlwind. In contrast with the 
activity and anxiety of the opponents, Nature in Spenser is 
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calm and cheerful. Her demeanor is symbolical of the ultimate 
rest which Spenser (two stanzas later) would seek. Her sudden 
disappearance seems to prefigure the invisible power which 
ultimately will bring about the unforeseeable eternity. 

Spenser admits that change may be exceedingly attractive; 
he is loath, he says in linked oxymora, 


this state of life so fickle 
And loue of things so vaine to cast away. 


Out of his perplexity, however, he moves to accept the other 
aspect of things in Nature; when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away. “Short Time”’ 
shall yield to Eternity. The Scriptural ending to the allegory, 
humanistic or pagan in design, becomes a prayer: 

all that moveth, doth in Change delight: 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 


With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 
O that great Sabbaoth God, graunt me that Sabbaoths sight. 


It may be not amiss to add that Luther’s great hymn, “Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,” offers parallels to the situation in the 
Cantos of Mutabilitie. In a sense the “‘alt’ bése Feind’’ cor- 


responds to the Titaness: 


Gross Macht und viel List 
Sein grausam Riistung ist, 
Auf Erd ist nicht seins gleichen. 


In behalf of helpless man strives 


Der Herr Zebaoth, 
Und ist kein andrer Gott, 
Das Feld muss er behalten. 


Even were the world full of devils and wished to destroy us, we 
need not fear: 
Ein Wortlein kann ihn fallen. 


The Lord 


ist bei uns wohl auf dem Plan 
Mit seinem Geist und Gaben .. . 
Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben. 


Thus there are a supreme plan and control, to execute which a 
mere word suffices. In surprising coincidence of phrasing, Luther 
reaches much the same solution to much the same problem. 
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He is in the nature of the case briefer, and he uses terms savor- 
ing more of Christian theology than of what is in Spenser pre- 
dominantly humanistic theology. 

Furthermore, Luther’s hymn, though it has been repeatedly 
employed with nationalist purpose, has personal appeal. In this 
respect likewise it resembles the close of Spenser’s poem. 


III 


If the theme of the Cantos of Mutabilitie is the victory of 
order over change, a victory in accord with divine Nature, and 
the technique of design puts stress on the bearing of a supreme 
being at a highly significant dramatic moment, it may be profit- 
able to glance at several other treatments of the subject. As is 
well known, the Greeks of the great period were occupied with 
the gravity of the matter. For the present purpose it is appro- 
priate to take the themes of the two pediments of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, to which I have referred before. These 
sculptures were not mere exercises in representing bodily beauty 
nor architectural decoration without further meaning. They are, 
rather, as fraught with the troubled interpretation of life as the 
Renaissance sculpture of Michelangelo in the Medici chapel. 
They are dramatic in that they represented significant moments 
in narratives familiar to every Greek. Like Greek tragedies, 
they explained much, but like them they did not declare that 
all things in life can be explained or all men delivered from fear 
or paradox. Thus in the eastern pediment of this temple of 
Zeus, the god and the perplexed seer possess foreknowledge of 
the terrifying consequences entailed in the victory of Pelops, 
son of Tantalus, over Oenomaus in the chariot-race. The be- 
holder of the sculpture, on the other hand, acquainted after the 
event with the complete story of what is usually called the 
house of Atreus, is struck by the irony and the mystery of life: 
the participants before the race ignorant of the results pending 
for generations, and Zeus overlooking the group, calm and 
aware, yet non-committal as to the future; the designer of the 
frieze masterly in choosing a moment in the history of Olympia 
when life was most potent in mystery and terror. 

But if there is to be such a record of the mystery of life and 
the fact that the highest god maintains it, then it is proper that 
if the facts warrant, the designer of sculpture should represent 
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certainty in life, and that established by the gods. So the 
western pediment at Olympia treats one of the two great general 
conflicts of Greek mythology, the struggle between the Lapiths 
and the Centaurs. At the marriage-feast, it will be recalled, 
these men and half-men permitted the lower or bestial side of 
their natures to come uppermost. The drunken Centaurs at- 
tempted to carry off the women present. Thus the struggle is 
depicted in stone. But in the center stands Apollo as if he had 
just come upon the scene. With unruffled and confident gesture, 
he puts an end to the strife. No beholder doubts the effect of 
this theophany. Here power resides in reason; the divine is 
supreme over fearful lust and hatred. Out of a disorder of 
passion and violence rises government. Such is the will of the 
gods. However protracted or desperate the contest, one motion 
of a divine arm, and order prevails. Such is the dramatic sug- 
gestion of the Greek thinker. In divinity repose reason, order, 
as well as ample power. Such should be the way for man to 
follow in belief and in conduct. 

Allowing for the difference in artistic medium, one may see 
a parallel in conception and device between the Greek artists 
and Spenser. In some respects a closer parallel in theme—con- 
trast between violence and higher calm may be discerned in the 
other great general conflict of Greek mythology, the battle 
between the Giants and the Gods—a subject frequently repre- 
sented in Greek sculpture. Here again reason triumphed over 
brute power. Order prevailed over rebelliousness. This is the 
theme of the Cantos of Mutabilitie. 


IV 


The theme of order prevailing over rebelliousness appeared 
also in literature. Nevertheless, Greek thinking, however strong 
in support of the doctrine, was not always content to let the 
matter rest there. Thus Aeschylus insisted upon an amplifica- 
tion of the doctrine. In the Promethean trilogy he established 
the conceptioa that the order must be warranted not as a 
matter of the security of power but as a principle of righteous- 
ness and justice. But in general it may be said that the literary 
consideration of the theme appears to have been in harmony 
with its treatment in Greek sculpture. It is noteworthy that the 
theme of the Gigantomachia was dealt with twice by the Latin 
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poet Claudian late in the fourth century. He wrote in a period 
of gravest controversies between Christian fathers and pagan 
philosophers as well as of the Germanic migrations into parts 
of the Roman empire. His employment of the theme is im- 
portant because Claudian was particularly influential from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. Thus he affected Alan of Lille, 
Chaucer, and Spenser.** He was a familiar school-text, nearly 
as familiar perhaps as Ovid, and his influence on Spenser was 
recognized by Warton and Jortin.”' He repeatedly undertook 
combinations of mythology, allegory, natural philosophy, ethics, 
and historical events, and these combinations frequently dealt 
with imperial welfare and world-order and their opposites. He 
may be considered with Boethius one of the two most important 
influences on the form of allegory in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 

The closest single work to match with the Cantos of Muta- 

bilitie is the First Book against Rufinus. It is a poem (of 387 
lines) with the following outline: 
The poet declares that he has been in doubt between views: do the gods care 
for the world or is there no ruler and do mortal affairs flow by uncertain chance? 
In looking at the physical circumstances of day and night, the limited sea and 
the laws of an ordered world (dispositi . . . foedera mundi), he thought that all 
things are established by the plan of deity whereby they move or grow or change. 
But in human affairs he found the wicked so prosperous, the reverent so troubled 
that he nearly accepted the philosophy that atoms take their course with idle 
motion, that creation is shaped by chance (fortuna) and not by design (ars)—a 
belief which holds that there are no gods or that if there are, they know nothing 
about us. 


This Epicurean conclusion Claudian declares that he re- 
jected on perusing the fate of Rufinus. 


Rufinus was the human agent of an envious disturbance which was brought 
about by the Fury Alecto. She had called an imperial council of Discord, 
Famine, Old Age, Death, Disease, and various sins. The conspiracy was de- 
veloped by another Fury, Megaera, who interviewed Rufinus and set him on 
his path of impudent greed and terrorization. But he was stayed by the general 
Stilicho and defeated. Meanwhile Megaera, luxuriating in the multiplicity of 
evils, approached Justice in her palace, and mocked her concerning the affairs of 
men. She recommended to her that she should seek refuge in heaven, and un- 
graciously added that she would even follow her thither. With a quick reversal 
in events (a speech of nineteen lines at the end), the noble goddess, rebuking 


1 Cf. Remarks on Spenser’s Poems (London, 1734), notes on Book vn, pp. 
128-133, for references to Claudian, Hesiod, Ovid, Natalis Comes. 
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Megaera, declared that Honorius would bring peace to men and that Megaera 
would be found in the nethermost pit. 


The plot of this poem is considerably like that of the Cantos 
of Mutabilitie, though the characters are different in name and 
there is clearer specific application, namely, to Rufinus” and 
Honorius. The poem shows Claudian’s concern as to whether 
disorder or order would prevail. The contrast is between a 
Lucretian philosophy and a Platonic, and the latter is victorious. 
Granting that Mutabilitie is not strictly a Lucretian character, 
one may surmise that other scholar-poets of Spenser’s day 
would have recognized in the polyphonic music of the Cantos 
of Mutabilitie the voice of Claudian, and it would have reminded 
them of Lucretius and his Epicurean perplexities. They would 
have heard also the voices of Boethius, Ovid, Alan of Lille, 
Chaucer, and echoes of the pre-Socratics. They would have 
acknowledged the dominant timbre of Christian Platonism. 


V 


Irrespective of the precise sort of Neo-Platonism under the 
influence of which Spenser wrote, it appears that in this poem he 
adhered to the main tradition of Nature, philosophical and 
allegorical, with which are to be associated Plato, Claudian, 
Alan of Lille and his contemporaries, Chaucer and Lydgate, 
the Scotch Chaucerians. The treatment of philosophy in verse, 
sometimes very noble verse, goes back through mediaeval tra- 
dition to Boethius, Claudian, Lucretius and the Pre-Socratics. 
Constantly it was encouraged by the myth-making and poetic 
writer of prose, Plato. In this tradition, Nature is regularly on 
the side of order, the reasoned plan. Thus it was not inappro- 
priate for Spenser, in keeping with the Renaissance idea that 
the great poet should be philosophical, to devise a myth for his 
nation and in it embody the age-long doctrines of Nature, 
God’s other self, and to accomplish this great task in a human- 
istic manner. 

Boethius in his Consolation of Philosophy became the first 
scholastic, it is said, because he found by Greek (and Roman) 
philosophy a path to the same truths that Christianity had pro- 

%2 In a second poem, the Second Book against Rufinus, Rufinus is finally 


worsted and condemned in the court below (the last thirty lines out of a poem 
of 527 lines). 
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claimed, and he was not only a scholastic but a poet. Thomas 
Aquinas, greatest of all the scholastics, similarly organized 
reason as a partner with faith, and was soon matched with 
Dante, who rendered Thomas’s philosophy into poetic form. 
So the humanistic philosophers of the Renaissance—Christian 
humanists as after Colet the English were likely to be—might be 
said to have realized their thought only when Spenser converted 
it into art and poetry. It would be for such a work as the Cantos 
of Mutabilitie that Milton would deem Spenser a greater teacher 
than Aquinas. 

The design of Spenser’s narrative may aptly be compared 
to that of an important musical composition when after an 
exultantly fiery passage it comes to a rest, an abrupt silence. 
Then after a measured pause, resuming 1.0tion in a serene and 
authoritative manner, it proceeds to a dignified yet almost im- 
mediate close. Thus Spenser, after over a hundred stanzas, the 
latter ones engaged in contention, resolves his composition and 
brings it to a close in five stanzas. The first stanza deals with the 
silence that ensued upon Mutabilitie’s argument and preceded 
Nature’s answer. The next two stanzas give Nature’s verdict— 
really in behalf of Jupiter—its effect and the vanishing of 
Nature. The last two Stanzas, repeating as motif the essence 
of the preceding two, give Spenser’s noble, personalized applica- 
tion of the verdict. Ultimately then, after the restlessness of 
human life, as in George Herbert’s The Pulley, rest with God, a 
Platonic or a Christian view; not rest in unrealizing death, an 
Epicurean view. Not chance, but plan. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 
Manchester, N. H. 

















TIECK AND THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA: 
HIS MARGINALIA 


From the library of Ludwig Tieck the British Museum 
purchased a number of volumes which represented Tieck’s 
interest in the English drama, primarily of the Elizabethan 
period; these books contain, in varying quantity and sig- 
nificance, a considerable mass of marginal notes.' A place of 
honor among these acquisitions might be assigned to the edition 
of Shakespeare published in Basel in 1800-1802, a reprint of the 
London edition of 1793.2 On the fly-leaf of the first volume 
Tieck wrote: 

Dieses Werk erhielt ich vom Geheimen Rath Pistor in Berlin, im August des 
Jahres 1806, als ich von Italien zuriick kam. Ich gab ihm dafiir die vollstindige 


und seltene Ausgabe des Theophrast Paracelsus in 2. Fol.? Die Anmerkungen 
sind alle von mir in verschiedenen Jahren geschrieben. L. Tieck. 


Volumes I, 11, and 111, which contain introductory and critical 
material, are rather copiously annotated in Tieck’s handwriting. 
The extracts from the records of the Stationer’s Register, the 
list of old editions of Shakespeare, and the “Historical Account 
of the English Stage,” are accompanied by comments and sup- 
positions as to titles, dates, and attributions. The amount of 
annotation on the plays varies: the pages of Richard III are 
most plentifully sprinkled, while Twelfth Night and Much Ado 
About Nothing show only six notes apiece, and Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and Titus Andronicus only two. Tieck’s relationship 
to Shakespeare and his work as a Shakespeare scholar have 
been the subject of considerable scholarly investigation, both 
competent and comprehensive, especially in Liideke von Mdllen- 


1Cf. H. W. Hewett-Thayer, Tieck’s Marginalia in the British Museum, 
Germanic Review, x, (1934), 9-17. In his Ludwig Tieck and England (Princeton, 
1931), Professor E. H. Zeydel presented a brief survey of these books and of 
Tieck’s notes; the results of his examination are to be found on pages 135-142. 
The present paper was partly written previous to the publication of Professor 
Zeydel’s work. 

2 The Plays of William Shakespeare, Basel, mpccc. 22 volumes. Tieck Cata- 
logue, No. 2152: “Exemplaire unique et de la plus grande importance, contenant 
des notes sans nombre de la main de M. Tieck. Des notes referment les fruits 
d’une étude de plus de 40 ans sur le grand poéte, par son plus grand traducteur 
et commentateur et forment le texte au grand ouvrage sur Shakespeare, promis 
depuis si longtemps.” 

* Probably the edition published in Strassburg, 1603-1616. 
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dorff’s Ludwig Tieck und das alte englische Theater‘ and his pub- 
lication of Tieck’s manuscripts under the title Das Buch iiber 
Shakespeare.’ As Professor Zeydel remarks, the annotations in 
the Base] Shakespeare do not at all fulfill the expectations 
aroused by the description in the Tieck Catalogue. The notes 
are, however, in the aggregate very extensive, and Tieck’s 
position as Shakespeare student and propagandist was so sig- 
nificant that it would seem desirable to publish them in consider- 
able completeness, at any rate in so far as they differ from, or 
constitute additions to, either the general critical material and 
the notes to individual plays which Liideke has published from 
the Tieck manuscripts, or the notes which Tieck supplied for 
volumes of the Schlegel-Tieck Shakespeare. 

Pending the possible realization of such a publication, an 
attempt is here made to subject Tieck’s notes in the other books 
of this class to a thorough investigation, namely, the notes in 
his copies of Ben Jonson’s works, in Collier’s History of English 
Dramatic Poetry, and Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dramatic Poetry 
of the Age of Elizabeth. Of Ben Jonson there are two copies of 


‘ Frankfurt am Main, 1922. Liideke makes two references to Tieck’s notes 
in the Basel Shakespeare. 

5 Halle, 1920. 

* The notes in Tieck’s copy of Shakespeares von Schlegel noch uniibersetzte 
dramatische Werke, iibersetst von mehreren Verfassern, Berlin, 1810, 3 vols. 
(Tieck Catalogue, No. 2183: “Notes marginales de M. Tieck’’) are of no signifi- 
cance—merely a few marginal lines with NB!, one passage underlined, and two 
words in the margin in criticism of the translation. Tieck’s copy of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Characteristics of Women (London, 1833) was presented by the author her- 
self (Tieck Catalogue, No. 1927: “En téte une notice fort curieuse; notes en 
marge par tout le volume de la main de M. Tieck’’). Zeydel (09. cit. pp. 140-142) 
reprints the “‘notice’”’ and describes a few of the annotations. The notes them- 
selves are of minor importance, but they are on the whole rather more friendly 
and appreciative than one would infer from Zeydel’s account. A few points may 
be added. Tieck criticizes sharply the association of As You Like It with the 
Italian pastoral (“Die ganze Vergleichung hinkt,’’ p. 149), he scouts the com- 
parison of Juliet with Schiller’s Thekla (p. 167), and on Benjamin Constant’s 
characterization of Thekla, he comments: ‘‘Worte, Phrasen! echt franzésisch.” 
He writes: “‘Sh(akespeare) hat in der Trag(édie) alle Intrigue vermeiden wol- 
len... ,”? when Mrs. Jameson, in discussing Othello, relates the incident in the 
original Italian story of Iago’s use of his three-year-old child; he disagrees with 
the author in her estimate of Miranda and Cleopatra as the most “wonderful” 
of Shakespeare’s female characters: “Sehr gewaltsam u. pedantisch; Dies wider- 
spricht allen den feinen Beobachtungen der zarten Frau.” He resents criticism 
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the collected works, the Folio of 1692? and Gifford’s nine volume 
edition of 1816.8 The former contains the following note in 
Tieck’s hand: 

Diese Ausgabe des B. J. besitze ich schon seit dem Herbst 1793; Eschenburg 
hatte sie mir mit andern Engl. Biichern von London kommen lassen. Die 
Ausgabe des Whalley war erschépft und auch nicht bei Antiquaren zu haben; ich 
schrieb also in Géttingen die Anmerkungen dieses Editors ab und auf die Seiten- 
zahl dieser Copie beziehen sich die Arab. Zahlen. Spiter im Jahre 1815 etwa, 
als ich die Ausg. Giffords nicht hatte erhalten kénnen, zog ich die Anmerkungen 
dieses Herausgebers kiirzlich aus, es sind die mit einem G. bezeichneten. Alle 
iibrigen Stellen, unterstrichen, erklirt, und von Noten begleitet, alles dieses ist 
meine eigene Arbeit, Entdeckung, Erklirung oder Hypothese und diese Bemer- 
kungen sind von den Jahren 1799 bis 1817; in diesem Jahr kaufte ich in London 
die Ausgabe des Gifford. L. Tieck. 


The notes from Gifford’s edition could not have been copied 
before 1816; they are given briefly in German paraphrase, 
though Tieck occasionally fails to add “‘G,” and has not copied 
all of them. For Sejanus, Volpone, and Epicoene there are only 
the Arabic figures referring to his manuscript copy of Whalley’s 
notes. In the Gifford edition Tieck wrote: ‘‘Dieses Werk habe 
ich 1817 in London fiir 6 Pfund 6 Schilling gekauft. Tieck.”’ 
Into this copy of Jonson, Tieck then copied his own notes from 
the Folio, though not all of them.® Tieck’s notes are unevenly 
distributed between the plays: Every Man in his Humour, 
Every Man out of his Humour, Cynthia’s Revels, The Poetaster, 
and Bartholomew Fair are most liberally annotated; Sejanus 
and Epicoene not at all; the notes are again fairly numerous in 
The Alchemist, The Devil is an Ass, The Staple of News, and 
The Magnetick Lady; in the remaining dramatic and other 
works, for the most part few and insignificant.'® Tieck’s copy 





of Shakespeare:—the words “false rhetoric’”’ as applied to Queen Margaret’s 
speech to the generals before the Battle of Tewksbury, and the similar charge 
(“superfluous rhetoric’’) against her lament following the murder of the princes. 

7 London, 1692. Tieck Catalogue, No. 1933. No mention of notes. 

® London, 1816. Tieck Catalogue, No. 1934: ““Exemplaire unique et d’une 
haute importance pour la littérature dramatique et le théAtre anglais, contenant 
des notes bien nombreuses de la main de M. Tieck depuis l’année 1799.” 

* Tieck is now and then careless in copying; for example, he wrote in the 
Folio: ‘Ich glaube nicht” against his version of Gifford’s Note 2, Vol. nm, p. 154; 
in entering his own notes after his acquisition of Gifford, he wrote the words 
against Note 3. 

1 For his article Zu Ludwig Tiecks Elisabethanischen Studien: Tieck als 
Ben Jonson Philologe (Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Bd. txu, (Leipzig, 1926], 98-131) 
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of Hazlitt’s lectures was the second edition;" the distribution 
of the notes over the eight lectures is fairly even, except for the 
seventh, which, dealing with Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir 
Thomas Brown, had really no connection with Hazlitt’s theme. 
In Collier’s History of English Dramatic Poetry Tieck’s com- 
ments are few in the first two volumes, increasing considerably 





Walther Fischer examined in the British Museum these two copies of Jonson’s 
works, but in view of the magnitude of the task, limited himself almost entirely 
to the Prologue and the first act of Every Man in his Humour and the first page of 
the Induction to Bartholomew Fair (in the Folio), where there is an unusual 
amount of annotation. He copied a large part of Tieck’s notes on these pages 
as an example of Tieck’s method; he published also, from the Tieck Nachlass 
in the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, a résumé, with commentary, of Gifford’s 
biographical introduction (Memoirs of Ben Jonson). With one or two exceptions, 
the notes which Fischer copied have not been repeated in the present article; 
it may be added that the words “Haupt aller” in his reading of Tieck’s note to 
G. tv, 361 should be “Hauptrolle,” being somewhat illegible in the Folio, but 
plain in Gifford. References to Jonson in Tieck’s writings are naturally fairly 
numerous, and Tieck recorded more or less formally his estimate of Shake- 
speare’s contemporary; cf. Briefe tiber Shakespeare (Poetisches Journal, Jena, 
1800, pp. 469 ff., Kritische Schriften, Leipzig, 1848, 1, 183 ff.); in the Vorrede to 
Shakespeares Vorschule (dated 1823, Kritische Schriften, 1, 267 ff.) and in the 
introduction to the eleventh volume of the Schriften (dated May, 1829, pp. 
xviii ff.); these with additions from other scattered sources, especially from the 
Dramaturgische Blatter (Breslau, 1825-26, and Leipzig, 1852), form the basis 
of the account in Liideke’s invaluable book. Cf. also: H. Stanger, Der Einfluss 
Ben Jonsons auf Ludwig Tieck, Studien zur vergleichenden Literatur-Geschichte, 
1, 182-227; m, 37-86 (1901, 1902). Liideke thinks that Stanger, as a special 
advocate, has exaggerated this influence (L. 7. und das alte englische Theater, 
246). For Tieck’s opinion of Gifford’s edition of Jonson, especially. with reference 
to the Jonson-Shakespeare question, cf. aletter to Solger, dated Ziebingen, 
October 22, 1817 (Percy Matenko, Tieck and Solger, The Complete Corres pond- 
ence, New York, 1933, p. 381), and further, Tieck’s communication to Goethe, 
December 24, 1819 (Werner Deetjen, Goethe und Tiecks elisabethanische Studien, 
Shakes peare-J ahrbuch, uxv [1929], 175-183). 

1 London, 1821. Tieck Catalogue, No. 7033: ““Exemplaire précieux, rempli 
de notes marginales de M. Tieck.’’ With reference to a passage in Webster’s 
The White Devil Tieck remarks that it “grinzt sehr an die neueste Art der 
Franzosen und Deutschen,” alluding doubtless to the French literature of 
the 1830’s and the work of Young Germany; Tieck’s notes apparently date from 
that decade. 

2 J. Payne Collier, London, 1831. Tieck Catalogue, No. 6997: “Exemplaire 
précieux de cet ouvrage estimé, rempli de notes manuscrits de la main de M. 
Tieck; notes qui contiennent ses recherches célébres sur cette matiére intéres- 


sante.” 
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in volume m1, where the material is more within the range of 
Tieck’s expert knowledge. 

It would be obviously impossible, as well as unprofitable, 
to reproduce here all of the notes in these volumes. Many of 
them are casual comment on the meanings of English words; 
there are many references to a parallel use of words or to similar 
lines in Shakespeare, or occasionally, in other dramatists; they 
are often simple expressions of assent or dissent, without 
further explanation or presentation of evidence; some are doubt- 
less marked as questions for study and investigation," and there 
are thousands of underlinings, marginal marks, exclamations 
and interrogation points, and ‘““NB’s.” In a considerable pro- 
portion of the accumulated items, there is not sufficient material 
to warrant any conclusions whatever. Yet the notes supply 
interesting information with reference to, or in confirmation of, 
certain convictions and prejudices which constitute general 
principles of Tieck’s criticism. He is disposed to look upon Ben 
Jonson with less favorable eyes than at the time of his early 
discipleship, when his admiration for Jonson exercised an appre- 
ciable influence upon his own work; and this may be attributed 
in part to his conviction that Jonson was an arch-enemy of 
Shakespeare. He is minded to defend Shakespeare’s preeminence 
in all respects, and at all costs, and resents the suggestion that any 
other dramatist approaches or even resembles the great master. 
His conviction of Shakespeare’s early appearance and early 
fame as a dramatist, earlier than is usually admitted, is fre- 
quently recorded." 

As Tieck’s regard for Shakespeare grew, he began evidently 
to view the debated relationship between Jonson and Shake- 


18 For example: In Gifford’s Jonson (1v, 18) on a reference to “Hobgoblin” 
he notes: “S(ieh) Wily (Beguiled), dariiber mehr zu lesen und nachsuchen.” 

4 In 1821 Tieck sent to Raumer a chronology of Shakespeare’s plays, in- 
cluding dramas which Tieck attributed to Shakespeare. The chronology which 
can be drawn from the notes to the Shakespeare translation, 1825-1833, differs 
considerably, but it naturally does not include the doubtful plays; cf. Liideke, 
Das Buch tiber Shakespeare, 437-441, and L. T. und das alte englische Theater, 
163 ff. In the Raumer list he dated Shakespeare’s first work as possibly 1583; 
in the Vorrede to Shakespeares Vorschule (1828) he says that Shakespeare was 
in London 1584-1585; that he began to write for the stage “spiitestens 1588” 
(Kritische Schriften, 1, 278, 315). Dates cited here are obviously taken from the 
earlier chronology. 
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speare in a strongly partisan spirit; he seeks and finds constant 
evidence of Jonson’s rancor against his rival, accepting for the 
most part the opinions of Malone, Steevens, and their com- 
panions, and marking passages which they had not adduced 
as evidence. The views of these commentators were available 
for Tieck’s notice at the time when he was beginning his Shake- 
speare studies, and in books which were diligently used by 
him; but the exact date when he began to be impressed by 
them is indeterminate; he alludes to Jonson’s animosity in a 
letter to A. W. Schlegel dated January 9, 1798," and his notes 
in the Folio edition of Jonson begin, according to his own state- 
ment in 1799, toward the end of the period when his writings 
show the influence of Jonson."” 

Gifford discusses Jonson’s familiar lines on Shakespeare, 
quoting Pope’s acceptance of them as high encomium; Tieck 
comments: “Wie hat jenes Gedicht Jonson’s, dessen Ironie so 
klar ist, immer missverstanden werden kiénnen? Und wo hatte 
der verstindige G. seine Augen”’ (G. 1, cclii),'* and later when 
Gifford reverts to Jonson’s views as expressed in these lines, he 
remarks: ‘‘Grober Missverstand!’”’ (G. 1, cclxii).!* He writes 
“‘unerwiesen”’ (G. 1, Ixvi) against Shakespeare’s name as one of 
those with whom Jonson repaired to the ‘““Mermaid.” His scorn 
is aroused when Gifford calls Shakespeare the “‘Coryphaeus of 
profanation” and at the same time mitigates Jonson’s offenses 
(G. 1, clxxxvi). 

On Gifford’s denial that a passage in Every Man out of his 
Humour is a “sneer” at Twelfth Night, Tieck writes: ‘‘Hier ist 
G. ganz schwach. Die Sache spricht fiir sich selbst” (G. un, 
113).2° Gifford sees no reason why “the little knot of critics, 


5 In the Briefe tiber Shakespeare (1800) he boasts: “Die meisten der unzih- 
ligen Schriften, die iiber ihn (Shakespeare) geschrieben sind, habe ich gelesen 
(Poetisches Journal, p. 55; Kritische Schriften, 1, 159). 

16 Cf. infra, p. 12. 

17 Stanger dates the period of Tieck’s interest in Jonson from 1793 to 1801 
(op. cit., p. 183); he is, however, incorrect in saying that Tieck used the Gifford 
edition at that time, since it was not published till 1816. 

18 References to Gifford’s Jonson will be marked “G,” to Hazlitt, “H,” and 
to Collier, “C.” 

19 Cf. also, Basel Shakespeare, 1, 127: ‘“‘Pope hat diese Worte vdllig nicht 
verstanden, die fast ganz ironisch sind.” 

20 Cf. Liideke, L. T. und das alte englische Theater, 171. Gifford bases his 
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headed by Marston and Decker,” should have taken any part 
of the criticism in Cynthia’s Revels to themselves;*" Tieck notes: 
“Sieht Sh(akespeare) nicht u. alles doch stark und deutl(ich)” 
(G. 1, lv). When Gifford refuses to admit, opposing Whalley, 
that a passage in this play is a satire on Shakespeare (G. m1, 
226), Tieck comments: “Dies ist gelinde gesagt sehr schwach 
raisonniert .. .’’; with “Shakespeare ohne Zweifel’’ he stamps 
lines which mention “ignorant poetasters”’ (G. 11, 269, lines 4-6), 
and he thinks a passage of eight lines, characterizing Hedon and 
Anaides, may refer to Shakespeare and Dekker (G. n, 281).¥ 
On the basis of the word “‘misprize’’ (Poetaster, G. n, 403)*4 and 
a passage in As You Like It, Tieck remarks: “Die Stelle hat 
nur Sinn, wenn sie solche Beziehung hat, Anspielung auf 
Sh(akespeares) juristischen Stand. S(ieh) Sommernacht, noch 
einmal das Wort in As you like it, auch in Much Ado!!”’ On 
another passage he comments (G. u, 417):* “Hat nur Sinn, 





opinion on the fact that the lines in question are in the Quarto of 1600 and 
Twelfth Night is never dated before 1613; Tieck dated it 1595. 

*1 Whether Marston and Dekker are directly satirized in the characters 
of Anaides and Hedon, as has been maintained, or only “obliquely glanced at” 
(cf. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1927], 1, 423, and 
406 ff.), Gifford’s complete acquittal is unfounded. For Jonson’s controversy 
with contemporary dramatists cf. R. A. Small, The Stage Quarrel, Breslau, 1899; 
J. H. Penniman, The War of the Theatres, Boston, 1897; and Poetaster and Satiro- 
mastix, Boston, 1913; H. S. Mallory, Poetaster, New York, 1915; and M.S. 
Allen, The Satire of John Marston, Columbus, 1920. 

2 “Besides, they could wish you poets would leave to be promoters of other 
men’s jests, and to way-lay all the stale apothegms, or old books, they can hear 
of, in print, or otherwise, to farce their scenes withal.” 

2 “The one a light voluptuous reveller, 

The other, a strange arrogating puff, 
Both impudent, and arrogant enough,” etc. 

% “Misprize! ay, marry, I would have him use some such words now; they 
have some touch, some taste of the law.’’ The word occurs, as Tieck notes in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act m1, Sc. 2), As You Like It (Act 1, Sc. 1, 2), 
Much Ado (‘“‘misprizing,”’ Act m1, Sc. 1); “misprizing” or “‘misprision”’ are found 
in several other plays. The belief that Shakespeare on leaving school was placed 
in a lawyer’s office, Tieck doubtless derives from Malone (Shakespeare [1790], 
1, 104, 306-307). 

% “Vet, I pray you, vouchsafe the sight of my arms, mistress; for I bear 
them about me, to have them seen; My name is Crispinus, or Crispinas indeed; 
which is well expressed in my arms; a face crying in chief; and beneath it a 
bloody toe, between three acorns pungent.’ Gifford admits that there is probably 
some personal allusion, now unintelligible, in these lines. Tieck may connect 
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wenn auf Shak. angewandt’’; and again: “Unsinn hier, wenn es 
nicht persénl(ich) auf Shak. und Decker geht,”’ with reference 
to a speech of Tucca (G. 1, 474); and he writes “Shakespeare”’ 
beside the lines (G. m, 524): 

May with their beggarly and barren torch, 

Tickle base vulgar ears, in their despite, 


Tieck anticipates Gifford in his conjecture that Dekker is 
lampooned in the figure of Demetrius, not in Crispinus, as had 
been commonly held, but his conviction of Jonson’s malice 
toward Shakespeare leads him to see in Crispinus, the character 
even more derided, a scurrilous attack on Shakespeare. Once 
Tieck’s intelligence puts him on the right track; among the 
‘snarling gusts 


words which the sick Crispinus throws out are 
and quaking custard’’; Tieck notes: “In Antonios Revenge (im 
Prolog) von Marston kommt clumzy winter and snarling gusts 
vor! ist wohl schon 1600 gespielt. Ist vielleicht nicht manches 
noch auf Marston gemiinzt?’ Yet in his obsession of Jonson’s 
rancor, he writes beside the words (G. mu, 529): ‘““Diese Worte 
miissen in den Altern Stiicken Shakesp(eares) vorkommen.” 
Tieck ignores Gifford’s evidence that Crispinus is Marston and 


copies his old notes into the Gifford edition. In the assumption 
that Crispinus, who says he is sick, is Shakespeare, and De- 
metrius, Dekker, Tieck writes against the words spoken by 
Demetrius (G. mu, 527): 


Eine gewisse Feinheit, dies konnte B. J. Decker sagen lassen, der eben ange- 
fangen hatte, bekannt zu werden; Shakes. der allgemein beliebt war, ist schon 
krank und kann nicht sprechen. 


And near the end of Poetaster (G. 11, 531), in connection with 
the verdict on Crispinus and Demetrius, he writes: ‘‘Wieder 
eine gewisse Schiichternheit gegen Shakesp. obgleich er die 
Hauptperson des Pasquills ist.’’ On the lines introducing De- 
metrius and “‘all his gallants”’ (G. 1, 461-462) Tieck comments: 
. alles bezieht sich auf Shak(espeares) Truppe.’’ Tieck has 

] 


the following comment on the epilogue to Poetaster: 





them with John Shakespeare’s application for a family coat of arms. Crispinus, 
whom Tieck regards as Shakespeare, was unquestionably a satirical portrait of 
Marston 

* Antonio's Revenge, the second part of Antonio and Mellida, was published 
in 1602, but probably played “in the early winter of 1599.”’ Cf. E. K. Chambers, 
The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), m1, 429. 
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Muss also dieser Epilog spiter gesprochen sein, etwa 1603. S(ieh) Hamlet. 
Dieser Ep(ilog) ist offenbar spiiter bei Wiederholung des St(iicks) gesprochen, 
nachdem Sat(iromastix) gespielt, und einige Broschiiren erschienen waren, 
vielleicht 1601, es fehlen uns die St(iicke) die friiher B. J]. angegriffen haben 
oder 1602, da Sejan erst 1603 gespielt’’; and (G, m, 551): “Poetaster friiher als 
Satiro(mastix). J. wusste aber um S(hakespeares) und D(eckers) Absicht, hatte 
wohl Sh(akespeares) Prolog und D(eckers) Gedicht gesehen, vielleicht durch 
Marston oder Webster oder ahnl(iche) Gelehrten. Der Ep(ilog) ist sehr zahm 
gegen den Prolog.” 


The address ‘‘To the Reader” at the beginning of The Alchemist 
Gifford says he has retrieved from the quarto of 1612 (G. rv, 7); 
Tieck notes: 

Und mit Recht. Merkwiirdig und dankenswerth, dass G. es abdruckte; Ist 
gewiss gegen Shakesp. und dessen Freunde, vielleicht war Winters Tale eben 


erschienen. J. kann Satire gegen ihn nie vermeiden, u. aus seinem Standpunkt 
passt auch alles hier gesagte.** 


The words of the Stage-keeper in the Jnduction to Bartholomew 
Fair (G. tv, 365) “and then a substantial watch to have stolen 
in upon them, and taken them away, with mistaking words, as 
the fashion is in the stage-practice,’’ Whalley interpreted as a 
“sneer” at Much Ado (Act m, sc. 3). Gifford quotes Whalley’s 
note, ridicules his interpretation, and suggests that, if by 


chance the passage refers to Shakespeare’s play, it is a com- 
pliment. Tieck supports Whalley: 


Hier ist G. in einer héchst seltsamen (Folio “has sonderbaren”) Verwirrung be- 
fangen, arger als alle Commentatoren; als wenn es nicht eine doppelte Art 
gabe, bittere Ausfille an den Mann zu bringen, die direkte und indirekte. Wer 
zweifelt, dass seine zu den letzten gehéren. Der blédsinnige Stage-keeper be- 
zieht sich in seiner Anpreisung auf alte Spiisse und Stiicke, die ihn noch jezt 
begeistern, die aber doch als das Muster der Abgeschmacktheit in seinem Munde 
charakterisirt werden sollen, wenn nun Shakesp. in andern Stiicken dasselbe 
oder ahnliches hat, und so dass es jedem Leser gleich einfallen muss, wenn Much 


27 Jonson’s Poctasier was acted in 1601, published in 1602. The epilogue 
(Apologetical Dialogue) was first published in the Folio of 1616. It was spoken 
only once at a stage performance and was then interdicted by court authority; 
the exact date is still unknown, and one may allow Tieck’s guess to pass unchal- 
lenged. It seems probable that Shakespeare had no share in Satiromastix except 
that it was played by his company and in his theatre; Tieck regarded it as the 
combined work of Shakespeare and Dekker, attributing the Prologue specifi- 
cally to Shakespeare. 

28 The Alchemist was acted in 1610, published in Folio, 1612. Tieck dated 
Winter's Tale 1612, but regarded it as a remodeling of a very old play by 
Shakespeare himself; Chalmers dated it 1601, Malone 1604. 
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Ado friiher ist, wie es ist, als Barth. Fair, und ein St(iick) ist, das sehr grosses 
Gliick gemacht hatte, so lobt ja der Abgeschmackte dies nothwendig mit, und 
die oblique, indirekte Satire trifft nothwendig Shak. stark genug. Wie dies ja 
ein Compliment fiir Shak. sein kénnte, ist mir véllig unméglich einzusehen . . . ” 


In a long note Gifford endeavored to refute the thesis of Whalley, 
Malone, and Steevens, that the passage in the Jnduction con- 
taining references to “‘servant-monster,” ‘‘a nest of antiques,” 
“tales, tempests, and such like drolleries,”’ is a contemptuous 
allusion to The Tempest and Winter’s Tale. Tieck pays his 
respects to Gifford’s note as follows (G. Iv, 370-373): 


Hier ist wieder der Punkt wo G. zu den sonderbarsten Sophistereien seine 
Zuflucht nehmen muss, um sich gegen die klarste Wahrheit zu versteifen. Er 
fihrt wie immer auf Malone u. Steevens los; dass der Steevens hier angegriffen, 
dass Mal. behauptet J. nenne dies Werk eine Foolery etc. Schwache Sophisterei! 
Der Unbefangene sieht, dass J. von keinen Puppenspielen obskurer Autoren 
reden kann, noch michte, sie sind alle zu tief unter ihm; auch hitte diese ge- 
suchte, bittere Stelle dann gar kein Saltz; er spricht ja wiederum von seinem 
Stiick, im Gegensatz von andern gekannten und geliebten Tale, Tempest; 
serving monster; welche Menge von Zufilligkeiten, die an Wunder griinzen 
miissen hier zusammen kommen um G. Ansicht plausibel zu machen, da J. 
nie so at random schreibt; nest of anticks kénnen wohl die 12 Satyren mit ihren 
albernen Spriingen sein, auch Trinculo u. seine Gesellen u. die Wahnsinnigen in 
Lear. G. kann kaum selbst an seine alberne Note geglaubt haben, wo die Linge 
die Griindlichkeit ersetzen soll. Ich soll auch lernen dass droll und drollery ein 
Puppenspiel heisst, worauf es gar nicht ankommt, da es so viel wie ein Prolog 
heissen soll.*® 


Gifford thinks that the remark of Winwife (Bartholomew Fair, 
G. tv, 479): “And mine (word) is out of the Play Palemon,” 
refers either to Richard Edward’s Palemon and Arcite or Daniel’s 
Queen’s Arcadia; Tieck interprets it as an allusion to The Two 
Noble Kinsmen and then draws the curious inference—though 
quite according to the methods of Malone and Steevens—that 
Shakespeare had no share in the writing of this play: 

G. erinnert sich nicht an Fletcher. Sonderbar, diese Unwissenheit. Wenn es von 
Fletcher ist, so muss es 1613 geschrieben sein, kann schwerl(ich) ein anderes 
oder Alteres St(iick) sein u. beweist wohl am meisten dass Sh(akespeare) keinen 
Antheil daran hatte, weil er sonst hier nicht ohne Bitterkeit gewesen sein wiirde; 
auch waren Fletcher u. Jonson immer gute Freunde. 


According to a manuscript note in the Tieck “Nachlass,” 
to which Liideke refers (L. T. und das alte englische Theater, 


29 The last line of his note Tieck copied incorrectly; it is here corrected from 
the folio. 
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p. 149), Tieck at first denied Shakespeare’s authorship of The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton; \ater he attributed it to Shakespeare, 
finally to Middleton and Shakespeare. It is probable that the 
methods of Jonson’s critics influenced him in assigning the play 
to Shakespeare; in a letter to A. W. Schlegel, Berlin, January 9, 
1798, Tieck discusses The Merry Devil and thinks the reference 
to it in The Devil is an Ass is an indication of Shakespeare’s 
authorship: ‘‘Ben Jonson stichelt iibrigens nicht leicht auf einen 
andren Dichter, ausser Shakespeare (seinen Antagonisten Dek- 
ker ausgenommen, von dem das Stiick unméglich ist).*° Jon- 
son’s allusion to this play now receives the following note 
(G. v, 4): 

1635, als The Staple of News gespielt ward, muss dieses St(iick) sehr beliebt 
gewesen; s(ieh) den Prolog dazu. 


On the prologue of The Staple of News he comments: ‘Eben so 
unverschimt wie der vorige Prolog” (The Devil is an Ass); and 
a contemptuous reference to The Merry Devil of Edmonton in 
The Staple of News (G. v, 199, lines 13 ff.) brings the character- 
istic interpretation: “Aus dem 2 Theil, oder eine verlorene 
Scene. Wenn es nicht von Sh(akespeare) ist (besonders die 


Scene mit Smug) warum B(en) J(onsons) Zorn?’’*! The much 
discussed line ‘‘You never did wrong, but with just cause”’ in 
The Induction to The Staple of News (G. v, 162), which is prob- 
ably an allusion to the lines in Julius Caesar (Act 111, Sc. 1) 


Know Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 


receives the following comment: 


Dies beweisst, dass die Stelle im Caesar Shakes. ehemals so muss geheissen haben; 
die Schauspieler Sh(akespeares) hatten sich nicht brauchen lassen, sie verstiim- 
melt herzusagen; 1623 erschien nun die Folio, in der die Stelle nach Sh(ake- 
speares) Abinderung gedruckt wurde, ‘“Unniitze Note. Wahrscheinl(ich) 
ainderte Sh(akespeare) die Stelle selber, die Anklage gegen Sh(akespeare), sein 
Lob aus B. J. Munde lassen sich sehr gut vereinigen, weder ist es Bosheit, wie 
Malone, Steevens, u. andere wollen, noch Unschuld, wie G. es ist grossentheils 
seine klare Uberzeugung u. ein literarischer Kampf zweier Gegner mit dem 
besten Gewissen.’’* 


8° Cf. Ludwig Tieck und die Briider Schlegel, Briefe, hrsg. von H. Liideke 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1930), pp. 38-40. 

1 Tieck erroneously assumed a second part of The Merry Devil. 

% This is the first time that Gifford acknowledges finding in Jonson “any 
expression which could be construed (whether fairly or not) into an attack on 
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With reference to The Satyr he remarks: ‘‘Uberhaupt in diesem 
St(iick) viel aus der Sommernacht, und ziemlich ungeschickt. 
Hier ist die Nachahmung sichtlich genug” (G. v1, 478). He 
writes: ‘““‘Vermuthe dass dies auf Shak. geht’ on the lines in 
Time Vindicated (G. vim, 12): 

No, the man 


In the moon dance a coranto, his bush 
At’s back a-fire; and his dog piping Lachrymae.* 


Tieck finds allusions to Shakespeare among the Epigrams. 
Evidently he takes the lines addressed To Playwright (G. vu, 
177) as referring to Shakespeare, since he adds: ‘‘Adonis, manche 
friihere Versuche, manches in Lov. lab lost und andern Stiik- 
ken’’; with reference to On Poet-ape (G. vit, 181) he writes: 
“Wohl Decker. Vielleicht Decker und zum Theil Shakespeare. 
Dieser Vorwurf des Bestehlens wiederholt er nachher gegen 
Play-wright; auch im Poetaster wird Crispinus ein Plagiar 
gescholten’’; the allusion here is to the lines entitled On Play- 
wright (G. vu, 189), which Tieck thinks refer to Marston. 
A section of Discoveries, “Ingeniorum discrimina, Not. 10” 
Tieck would seem to regard as a comparison which Jonson 
draws between himself and Shakespeare; he writes ‘‘Shak. u. 
Jonson”’ in the margin on two successive pages (G. rx, 179- 
180); Shakespeare is then one of those 
“who commonly seek to do more than enough” and “sometimes happen on some- 
thing that is good and great; but very seldom; and when it comes, it doth not 
recompense the rest of their ill. . . . Now because they speak all they can (how- 
ever unfitly) they are thought to have the greater copy; where the learned use 
ever an election and a mean.... The true artificer (apparently in Tieck’s 
interpretation, Jonson himself) will not run away from nature, as he were afraid 
of her; or depart from life, and the likeness of truth: but speak to the capacity 
of his hearers. And though his language differ from the vulgar somewhat, it 





Shakespeare.’ Tieck’s conjecture that the lines originally read, or were 
recited, as Jonson implies, is accepted in essence by Herford and Simpson (op. 
cit., 1. 9), yet attention is called to the fact that the corrected version had been 
printed before The Staple of News appeared. The “praise from Ben Jonson’s 
mouth” refers to Jonson’s statement (in Discoveries, G. rx, 175): “I remember the 
players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in writing 
(whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a line.’”’—Cf. Delius, Die Tieck’sche 
Shaksperekritik (Bonn, 1846), pp. 52-53. 

® This very dubious conjecture of Tieck’s is possibly based on Shakespeare’s 
use of coranto in Henry V (111, 5); Twelfth Night (1, 3); or “the man in the moon,” 
“bush,” and “‘dog”’ in Midsummer Night’s Dream (v, 1). 
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shall not fly from all humanity, with the Tamerlanes, and Tamer-charms of the 
late age, which had nothing in them but the scenical strutting, and furious voci- 
feration, to warrant them to the ignorant gapers.”” He may be called a “poor 
writer . . . but another age, or juster men, will acknowledge the virtues of his 
studies, his wisdom in dividing, his subtlety in arguing,” etc. 

On the last page of the section of Discoveries called “‘Periodi, 
Obscuritas offundit tenebras—Superlation” (G. 1x, 223) Tieck 
writes: ““Dieser ganze Artikel hat stillen Bezug auf Shakesp’’; 
Jonson here advocates clarity of expression, and condemns the 
exaggerated use of figures of speech. 

In the various volumes there are scores of marginal refer- 
ences to Shakespeare’s plays. In most of the cases Tieck without 
doubt is merely recording, as he reads, the remembrance of the 
use of word or phrase in Shakespeare; he is not attributing to 
Jonson any satirical or malicious use of Shakespearean phrase- 
ology.™ Since Tieck regarded The Poetaster as a diatribe against 
Shakespeare,® the lines which he marks are probably thought 
to be intentional thrusts. Against the line: ‘‘Was ever wretch 
so wretched as unfortunate I’’ (G. m, 447) he writes: ‘Alter 
Lear, Wo?’ and “‘Sollte dies nicht ein Vers Shakes(peares) 
sein? Vielleicht aus der ersten Edition des K. John’’; on the 
lines (G. 11, 456) 

A Roman spirit scorns to bear a brain 

So full of base pusillanimity 
he comments: “hat wohl anders geheissen, klingt ganz wie 
Shak. Vielleicht Edward” (Tieck attributed Edward III to 
Shakespeare, dating it 1586-87); on the broken lines on the 
same page: “1. Pyr. ‘Vindicata!’ 2. Pyr. ‘Timoria,’ etc.” he adds: 
‘Alter Hamlet? N.B. oder Tit. Andr. N.B.! Merkwiirdig. Wahr- 
scheinlich der alte Tit. Andr.” He writes “alter Lear’’ against 
a line in The Devil is an Ass (G. v, 62): 

She makes 
No man a state of perpetuity, sir.” 


* For Tieck’s comment on the Prologue to Every Man in His Humour, cf. 
Fisher (op. cit., p. 107), cf. also, Buch tiber Shakespeare, 258-259. 

%° Tieck was possibly supported in his belief by Jonson’s parody of lines from 
The Battle of Alcazar, (Poetaster, 11, 4) which Tieck attributed to Shakespeare. 

% There is no line in the old play of King Leir and his three Daughters, which 
—apart from the meaning—in any way resembles this passage, cf. Six Old 
Plays, London, 1779. 

37 Tieck may have had in mind the lines from the old King Leir: op. cit., 
p. 381: 
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In two cases only does he openly agree with Gifford that 
Jonson is not attacking or ridiculing Shakespeare: that Jonson’s 
use of “hot and moist” (G. m, 175. Every Man out of his Humour) 
is not a reference to Othello; and that the remark of Knock in 
Bartholomew Fair (G. tv, 412) “Come, there’s no malice in 
these fat folks, I never fear thee, an I can scape thy lean Moon- 
calf here” is made in derision of the familiar lines in Julius 
Caesar (Act 1, Sc. 2); Tieck remarks: “Dies ist gewiss kindisch 
von Malone und Steevens.”’ 

Several notes supplement our knowledge of Tieck’s estimate 
of Jonson’s position in the record of the English drama. Accord- 
ing to Gifford, Jonson’s efforts produced “the first regular 
comedy in the English language,” Tieck retorts: “Was heisst 
das? What you will; Love’s labour; Errors, u. viele’ (G. 1, ccx). 
Gifford attributes to Jonson’s comedies also a superiority over 
others because their primary object was beneficial, “‘the cor- 
rection of any prevalent folly”’; Tieck comments: “also gerade 
das Undramatische”’ (G. 1, ccxi); he marks as a paradox Hazlitt’s 
statement that Jonson’s serious productions are superior to his 
comic ones (H. 165). Tieck writes ‘‘Ganz falsch”’ when Gifford 
states that Jonson’s tragedies, like those of Shakespeare, are 
“histories, embracing an indefinite period of time”’ (G. 1, ccxx), 
and he questions the accuracy of Jonson’s historical tragedies 
(G. 1, ccxxix); he designates as ‘‘arm, falsch’’ Gifford’s opinion 
that Jonson’s immediate predecessors made no improvement 
in the construction of their plots (G. 1, ccix); Tieck dates Shake- 
speare’s work ten or a dozen years before Jonson’s first play. 
He doubts the attribution to Jonson of the translation from 
Ovid which had been published as Marlowe’s (G. 11, 397-398, 


Poetaster): 


die Verse haben zwar wenig von Ms. schénem Klang, doch nahm sie wohl J. 
auf und dnderte sie hie und da u. so wie er Horaz ist, ist M(arlowe) der leicht- 
sinnige, sinnliche, dann im Gegenbilde Ovid u. vielleicht hat er bei Virgil u. 
den andern auch an Freunde gedacht, denn seine Allegorien gehen gewohnlich 
durch und durch.” 


His comments on Hazlitt’s account of Jonson have a touch of 
irony: 





To be inroll’d in chronicles of fame, 
By never-dying perpetuity. 
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So ungeniigend, so gar nichts gesagt—iiber das Wunder jener Zeit: und seinen 
Einfluss. Welche Unwissenheit! (H. 171). 


Tieck regarded Ben Jonson as an innovator in the drama, con- 
sciously opposing Shakespeare’s dramatic principles and ideals; 
by implication he considers Jonson an alien influence in the 
development of the English drama.** To Gifford’s quotation 
from Cumberland to the effect that Jonson would have been 
such a poet as the world had not seen since Homer, had nature 
been as liberal with her gifts as learning was in opening her 
treasures to him, Tieck adds: “Ist in diesem Satz ein Sinn?” 
(G. 1, cexxviii). Tieck comments on Jonson’s vanity: he finds 
the long speech of Mercury in praise of Crites (G. m, 226, 
Cynthia’s Revels) excellent; ‘‘Recht schén gesagt; Sh(akespeare) 
in Hamlet ihnlich’’; but adds: “‘aber licherlich, dass B. J. sich 
selbst meint. S(ieh) auch Satiromastix.’’*® Gifford asserts (G. 11, 
396) that after Cynthia’s Revels and Poetaster Jonson was never 
as offensively conceited in “this subsequent addresses to the 
theatre’; Tieck differs: “‘O ja, in Magnetick Lady; Stap. of 
News.”’ He queries with reference to the old “Hieronimo” 
mentioned in the text (G. m, 228): ““Geht dies auf eine Bear- 
beitung vor der des Kyd? Oder auf die seinige. Wohl das letzte, 
u. B. J. ziirnt wohl, weil seine Zusitze keinen Beifall gefunden 
hatten. G. meint dasselbe; ist immer zweideutig.’*° He com- 
ments unfavorably on The Voyage Itself (G. vit, 241): “Hochst 
schmutzig, in der Manier des schlimmsten von Swift. Wann ist 
diese Tollfahrt und das Gedicht gemacht? Nach Bannks 
Tod?’ He expresses several times his contempt for shallow 


#8 With reference to Jonson’s A nti-Masques Tieck remarks: “Dies(e) Anti- 
Masques beweisen wie national und naturgemiss die alte Form des engl. 
Schauspiels war, dass J. der Gegner desselben es in eine Dichtung einfiihrte, 
die urspriingl(ich) mit jenem nichts gemein hatte’’ (G. 1, ccxxvii). 

39 Whether or not Crites represents Jonson himself is a moot question; cf. 
Herford and Simpson, op. cit., 1, 411. 

«© Gifford had already suggested that Jonson, in view of his own additions 
to the play, paid a compliment to himself when Bobadil (Every Man in his 
Humour, G. 1, 34) refers to The Spanish Tragedy; for Tieck’s comment, cf. 
Fischer, op. cit., p. 109. 

“ Banks, to whom Jonson refers in the poem was the famous exhibitor of 
the performing horse Morocco (Marocco); the exact date of his death is un- 
known, but it was certainly after the death of Jonson in 1637. Cf. Buch tiber 
Shakespeare, 375. 
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witticism in Jonson; for example, when Compass says to Bias in 
The Magnetick Lady (G. vi, 30): 


Why should that fright me, master Bi—, from telling 
Whose—ass you are? 


Tieck remarks: “Im ganzen Sh(akespeare) findet sich kein so 
schwichlicher u. gewaltsam ein- u. ausgezogener Einfall; das 
Jud as in L.L.L. ist dagegen einfach u. natiirlich!’”’” 

In the Gifford edition Tieck makes interesting general 
estimates of values at the end of several plays. On Bartholomew 
Fair he writes (G. tv, 542): 


G. Lob gerecht. Das St(iick) ist leichter u. weniger bitter u. grossartig als der 
Alchemist u. Volpone, mir aber ohne Frage das Liebste von B. J. Kein anders 
hat diese Heiterkeit u. Behaglichkeit, die Ruhe in der grissten Bewegung; es 
giebt freilich auch hier den tiefsten Ton der Leutseligkeit an u. wird selbst 
ekelhaft, aber es nimmt das Widerwirtige nicht so gantz unser Interesse ein, 
wie in jenen Stiicken, und selbst Diebstahl u. Wahnsinn erscheinen ertriglich, 
ja nicht ohne Anmuth”’ (Folio has “Imagination” instead of “Interesse’’). 


On The Staple of News (G. v, 311): 


Unbegreiflich, wie ein Talent ein Missverstindniss so ausarbeiten kann bis es 
zur frechen Plattitude geworden ist, und wahrend der Arbeit nicht ermatten. 
Vielleicht ist dies das schwiichste der Stiicke des B. J. weil die Allegorie am 
meisten oberflichlich und pedantisch ist. Auch die Sprache ist matt. 


On The New Inn (G. v, 441): 


J. wollte wohl damals eine Art wundervoller Novelle versuchen die sich aber doch 
dem nichsten Leben anschliessen sollte, nach Art des Cervantes; in diesem 
Felde musste er gleich besiegt erscheinen. Dies ist das einzige St(iick) (Every 
M[an] in his Humour abgerechnet) wo kein Schelm die Verwicklung macht, 
oder ein Bedienter durch viele Verkleidungen geht, oder ein allegorischer 
Begriff durchgefiihrt wird, er war hier ganz ausserhalb seiner Sp(h)ire. Bart. 
Fair ist besonders gelungen, obgleich ihm alles dies nicht half, aber es hat auch 
nichts von einer Novelle.* 


With reference to The Magnetick Lady (G. vt, 127): 


Die Allegorie eben so pedantisch u. kindisch (peevish) als in Staple of News, 
doch ist die Verwicklung ein wenig reicher; die Sprache ist ohne Kraft und 


“ For Shakespeare’s jesting with the name “Judas’’ cf. Love’s Labour Lost, 
Act v, Sc. 2. 

* Tieck’s criticism is accurate and acute. The material of The New Inn 
differs sharply from that of the other comedies and is admirably suited for 
treatment in fiction (Novelle); but that Jonson thought of it as an experiment 
after the type of the Novélas of Cervantes is a dubious guess on Tieck’s part. 
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Eigenthiimlichkeit. Ich begreife nicht, welche Stelle den Hof kann beleidigt 
haben, wenn sie nicht spiter ausgestrichen; wie eine grosse Parthie vom 
Tale of a Tub. Die Schwiire u. Fliiche, die die Schauspieler willkiihrl(ich) 
hinzufiigten. 


Characteristic throughout the annotations is Tieck’s ex- 
pressed or implied dissent or scorn when a critic suggests that 
a dramatist of the Elizabethan period exhibited Shakespearean 
qualities.“ He writes “Lauter Confusion” against Gifford’s 
statement that Jonson approaches nearer to Shakespeare “than 
any third competitor ever approached to himself” (G. 1, 82); 
he adds an ironical ‘‘So?” to Hazlitt’s remark that A King or 
no King ‘“‘of all Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays comes the near- 
est in style and manner to Shakespeare”’ (H. 151); with refer-. 
ence to The Faithful Shepherdess he questions its alleged near- 
ness in certain qualities to Shakespeare and Spenser and on the 
further favorable characterization of this play he adds: ‘‘Alles 
verwirrt. Kein Urtheil’’ (H. 151-152), and “Das alte Lied weil 
sie das Gute und héchst Schlechte dieses Drama(s) nicht 
verstehn (H. 153).”’ Hazlitt’s comments on qualities of style in 
the first act of The Two Noble Kinsmen which seem different 
from Fletcher and suggest Shakespeare, is greeted with a con- 
temptuous “‘Nichts gesagt” and “‘So?”’ (H. 156). When Hazlitt 
notes stylistic peculiarities and then refers to the speeches of 
Leontes in Winter’s Tale, Tieck remarks: ‘‘Ja, aber dort ganz 
anders; Fletcher ahmte dies nach und iibertrieb. Auch Shake- 
speare ahmte vielleicht Fl(etcher) nach, auf seine Weise”’ 
(H. 156-157). Hazlitt’s examples of Shakespearean phraseol- 
ogy are called “gesuchte ahnlichkeit” (H. 158). The conversa- 
tion between Palamon and Arcite in prison (Act 1, Sc. 2) is 
demonstrably derived from Cymbeline, but, says Hazlitt, ‘filled 


“ Tieck is unwilling to hear any dramatist praised while Shakespeare is be- 
ing discussed: when Mrs. Jameson (0p. cit., p. 157) calls Dryden’s All for Love 
“a noble poem,” he remarks: “Der alte Aberglauben, wie kann man Shakespeare 
so riihmen, u. dann noch Drydens Missgeburt nur dulden, geschweige loben?”’ 
He places two interrogation points beside the words “extreme beauty”’ which 
Mrs. Jameson applies to a passage in Fletcher’s The False One (p. 158). 

“ For a discussion of this much debated play, and the question of Shake- 
speare’s participation in it, cf. C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare A pochry- 
pha (Oxford, 1918), pp. xl-xlv; and Karl Ege: Der Anteil Shakespeares an “The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” Shakespeare-J ahrbuch, urx-Lx (1924), 62-85. 

“ Quoted by Zeydel, op. cit., p. 139. 
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up with a rich profusion of graces which make it his own again” 
(i.e., Fletcher’s); Tieck comments: “Ja aber wie anders!” 
(H. 159). He disagrees with Hazlitt who calls the jailor’s 
daughter a “fantastic copy of Ophelia,’ remarking: “Keine 
Copie, polemisch, dogmatisch, soll den Sh(akespeare) belehren 
und korrigieren” (H. 163).* 

Tieck writes: ‘““Immer noch die Frage” against the statement 
in Hazlitt that Marlowe “was a little before Shakespeare’s time 
and had marked character both from him and the rest’’ (H. 56); 
and he designates as “‘schwach”’ the opinion that Marlowe has 
“‘a much fairer claim to be the author of Titus Andronicus than 
Shakespeare” (H. 65). The idea that Webster’s The White 
Devil and The Duchess of Malfi come the nearest to Shakespear- 
ean drama arouses vigorous dissent: “Immer sind in diesem 
Punkt die Neueren verkehrt”’ (H. 124), and “‘verkehrt”’ also 
that Webster’s mind appears to have been cast in the mould of 
Shakespeare’s (H. 125). Similarly, Hazlitt’s opinion that Tour- 
neur’s The Revenger's Tragedy is the only other drama equal to 
these (Webster’s) and to Shakespeare “in pregnant illustration 
and in those profound reaches of thought which lay open the 
soul of feeling,” stirs Tieck’s ire: ‘‘Immer verkehrt. Hier gerade 
die grésste Unihnlichkeit’”’ (H. 135). That a passage in Dido 
(Marlowe and Nash) rivals the player’s speech in Hamlet 
brings the comment: “‘Das alte Lied’’ (C. mr, 225). 

In his notes to Collier particularly, Tieck comments charac- 
teristically on the interrelated question, Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, especially with reference to their use of blank verse. He 
places two interrogation points against Collier’s supposition 
that Marlowe is the ‘Art master’ to whom Nash refers** and 
then doubts Collier’s conclusion that Marlowe was the first poet 
who employed blank verse in dramas performed in public 
theatres: ‘‘Folgt nicht” (C. m1, 112), and that Marlowe rendered 
blank verse acceptable to popular audiences: ‘‘Warum. Immer 
zu schnell gefolgert” (C. m1, 151). On Collier’s statement 
(C. 11, 116) that Shakespeare in his earlier plays shows a greater 
fondness for rhyme than some of his contemporaries, Tieck 
remarks sarcastically: “Das alte Lied.” A little later (C. m1, 
192) he returns again to this contention of Collier’s, when the 


‘7 Tieck expresses very nearly the same opinion in Dram. Blatter, u, 61. 
8 In his introduction to Greene’s Menaphron. 
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latter mentions the blank verse in Peele’s The Arraignment of 
Paris (1584) as not disproving his assertion of Marlowe’s pri- 
ority, because this play was merely “‘a private entertainment in 
the palace”’; Tieck notes: “‘Etwas sophistisch, und Shakes(peares) 
Jugendarbeiten?”’ The same idea is repeated when Collier speaks 
of Peele’s King Edward the First as one of our most ancient 
“Chronicle Misteries’”’ in blank verse, and remarks that Mar- 
lowe’s Edward dI (1593, publ. 1594) seems to have set the 
pattern in this species of composition; Tieck writes: “Ist die 
Frage’”’ (C. m1, 198); he questions the priority of this play over 
Shakespeare’s dramas founded on the chronicles, and even con- 
tends that “old King Jobn,” which Tieck dated 1589, was 
“besser als Marlowe’s Edward” (C. 111, 138-139). In the chapter 
on Lodge, Collier states that The Wounds of Civil War was not 
written until after 1586 since the greater part of it is in blank 
verse; Tieck annotates: “Nun schon festes System; Warum?”’ 
(C. m1, 214). This principle is again questioned when it is applied 
in dating Munday’s The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington 
(C. m1, 245). Tieck seems to doubt the conclusion (C. m1, 116) 
that the lines in Marlowe’s prologue to the first part of Tambur- 
laine refer to the substitution of blank verse for rhyme: “nicht 
so gemeint, ‘jigging’ hier bedeutend,’’** and he supplies a “folgt 
nicht” to Collier’s statement that these lines brought upon 
Marlowe the ridicule of Greene and Nash. He questions the 
statement that Marlowe made “great sacrifices’ as a poet to 
promote the success of this play (C. m, 121); he exclaims 
“welche Folgerungen” (C. m1, 123) in regard to the immediate 
triumph of blank verse, adding “‘gewiss falsch”’ to the statement 
that after 1587 performances were very rarely given in rhyme 
(C. m1, 124). He bridles at the reference to Marlowe’s “‘mighty 
line’’; and he thinks that Collier has misunderstood Ben Jonson: 
“Immer falsch verstanden,’”’ and he places two interrogation 
ad From jigging veins of riming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay . . . 
Tieck’s reasoning would seem to be that Marlowe does not contemptuously 
renounce rhyme, only disapproves of the mechanical or jingling type. In a note 
to Every Man out of His Humour (G. 11, 58) Tieck commented on the use of the 
noun “jig’’: “Nicht immer Tanz, oft Ballade, oft burlesker Dialog, S(ieh) Hog 
has lost his pearl; Hamlet; jig-maker, Wil(y) beguiled. Ist ausserdem ein wirk- 


liches Stiick, besonders gesungen, die friiheste komische Oper, viele unziichtig, 
S(ieh) Ayrer.”’ 
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points when Collier asserts that Shakespeare had little more to 
do than to follow Marlowe’s example: “‘Welcher Unterschied!’’ 
(C. m1, 127). 

Further, Tieck disagrees emphatically with the attribution 
to Marlowe of certain refinements in the use of blank verse 
(C. m1, 139 ff.). The first example which Collier gives of a re- 
dundant line Tieck refuses to accept since the redundancy con- 
sists in a proper name; “kommt daher, weil Nahmen nie mit- 
zihlen; oft als eine Sylbe betrachtet”’ (C. 1, 140).5° With two 
interrogation points he questions the attribution to Marlowe 
rather than to Shakespeare of the use of certain dissyllables as 
monosyllables (C. 1m, 141). He agrees that the so-called de- 
fective lines in Marlowe and Shakespeare are often purposeful: 
“‘Gewiss, oft zihlt die Pause mit—das ist S(hakespeare)’’; that 
emphasis on one important word may preserve the metrical line 
(C. 11, 142); he agrees also that both poets wrote verses not by 
counting but through the unerring guidance of a correct ear. 

The early fame of Shakespeare was an obsession with Tieck. 
Hazlitt says of The Return from Parnassus (H. 202) that “it 
must be supposed to have been written before Shakespeare had 
become known as a dramatic poet”: Tieck comments: “O wie 
dumm!’ Tieck dates Titus Andronicus ‘‘90 oder 89, wie es 
auch trifft, vielleicht schon 88, oder noch etwas friiher’”’ (G. Iv, 
368). Collier derives evidence from Sidney’s A pologie for Poetrie 
to show that Romantic drama existed before Shakespeare; 


5° Already twenty years earlier in the introduction to the Alt-Englisches 
Theater (1811), Tieck asserted this principle of Shakespearean metrics (Krit. 
Schriften, 1, 231). He did not, however, as Liideke implies (L.T. und das alte 
englische Theater, p. 176), at all limit the application of his statement to Shake- 
speare’s earlier plays. 

5! Hazlitt does not date The Return from Parnassus (Part 11). It was proba- 
bly performed at Christmas time 1601-1602. Cf. E. K. Chambers, of. cit., 1. 
385, rv, 38-39. In his notes to Ben Jonson, Tieck gives by inference an approxi- 
mately correct date; Gifford says (G. 1, cclv) that at the time of The Return from 
Parnassus, Shakespeare had written several of his best pieces, and Jonson not 
one of his: Tieck comments: “Ei! Ei! Eben Ev. Man in u. out of his Hum; 
Cynthias Revels und Poetaster.” 

® The passage commented upon is the reference to Andronicus in the 
Induction to Bartholomew Fair; ‘Percy fiihrt dies an, zu zeigen, dass Tit Andr. 
nicht von Sh(akespeare) sein kénne. Malone u. Steevens umgekehrt; Heftige 
Polemik, wie immer, gegen diese. Pericles u. Titus wird immer von G(ifford) 
verachtet” (G. rv, 368). 
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Tieck writes: “‘Shakespeares Werke schon sehr bekannt”’ (C. 11, 
426). He writes “‘Wie schwach” against Collier’s argument 
that Shakespeare was not a writer of any considerable celebrity 
before 1594 (C. m1, 98), and “‘gewiss falsch”” when Collier says 
that he had not written any of his original plays prior to 1593 
(C. m1, 128), and “‘Die alte Geschichte”’ in connection with the 
supposition that he may have been engaged in altering and im- 
proving earlier dramas of others. He writes “noch friiher” 
against the dates which Gifford, citing Malone and Chalmers, 
accepts for Shakespeare’s first work, 1589 or 1591 (G. 1, ceviii). 
He underlines and places two interrogation points against 
Gifford’s sentence ‘‘at this period (1598) Jonson was as well 
known as Shakespeare and perhaps better.’ There are several 
passages involving the attribution of certain early plays to 
Shakespeare; Collier admits plausible grounds in the case of 
A Warning for Fair Women, and Tieck notes: “S(ieh) meinen 
Shakespeare, wo ich dies fast vermuthe”’ (C. 111, 52); he writes: 
“Bloss ich, kein andrer. Schwach”’ (C. 11, 62), when Collier dis- 
credits the supposition entertained by ‘“‘some of the German 
critics’ that four early dramas were juvenile works of Shake- 
speare who later reworked them. On lines which Collier quotes 
from Arden of Faversham (C. u, 55) Tieck comments: “Ganz 
Sh(akespeare), der alte K John”; Tieck attributed the latter 
play to Shakespeare and dated it 1589; he questions the words 
“author unknown” which Hazlitt applies (H. 221) to The 
Pinner of Wakefield, for this was another of Tieck’s attributions 
to Shakespeare. In some instances we find interesting examples 
of the evidence which Tieck discovered for the dates he assigned 
to Shakespeare’s works. In The Alchemist there is a reference to 

53 Unless Tieck rejects Collier’s date for the composition of the A pologie 
for Poetrie, “about 1583’’ (published 1595), his comment is careless and il- 
logical, for 1583 is the date which Tieck himself assigns for Shakespeare’s earliest 
work (Buch ciber Shakespeare, 437-441), and he can hardly have been unaware 
of Sidney’s death in 1586; on page 434 he underlines another reference to Sidney’s 
book and the statement, ‘Most likely it was not written after 1583.’’ Some 
modern scholars suggest an even earlier date; Penniman says “probably as early 
as 1581” (Poetaster and Satiromastix, xxvii). 

5 Similar evidence of Tieck’s opinion is found when Collier (m, 429) quotes 
from Spenser’s Tears of the Muses and agrees with Malone that in view of the 
date (1590) the allusion can not be to Shakespeare. Gifford says that Jonson 
followed Shakespeare “‘at no long interval of time’’; Tieck remarks: “10 Jahre 
dazwischen Viel in der Entwicklung” (G. 1, ccvii). 
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a certain Simon Read (G. tv, 26), and Gifford provides a note 
to the effect that Read, a professor of physic “‘was indicted for 
the invocation of wicked spirits in order to find out the name of 
the person who had stolen £37, 10 S. from Tobias Matthews 
of St. Mary Steynings in London.” Read was pardoned by 
James I. This occurred in 1608. Tieck notes: “Damals wahr- 
scheinl(ich) Widow of Watling Street von Sh(akespeare) erneu- 
ert’; in Tieck’s chronology this comedy (The Puritan) appears 
as “eins der iltesten Stiicke, welches dazumal (1609) neu bear- 
beitet wurde.’ Tieck connects a “‘revision’’ of this drama with 
the above incident, apparently in view of the prominence of the 
“conjuring’”’ motive in the play; Sir Godfrey gets Captain Idle, 
a highwayman with a reputation as a conjurer, released from 
Marshalsea, so that through his arts he may recover a lost chain 
of Sir Godfrey’s; when Sir Godfrey appears in the prison, Idle 
asserts that, were he not introduced through a reliable con- 
nection, he would have nothing to do with him, “‘both by reason 
of the Act past in Parliament against Conjurers and Witches, 
as also, because I would not have my arts vulgar, trite and 
common”’ (Act m1, Sc. 5). Another example shows that Tieck 
determined dates on the basis of a textual criticism, unquestion- 
ably faulty and inadequate; on the use of the word “‘vent”’ in 
Poetaster (G. 11, 541) he remarks: “Schon deswegen muss W(hat) 
y(ou) will 98 geschrieben sein u. nicht 1613 oder 1616, weil 
schon hier vent ein gewohnlicher Ausdruck geworden ist.” In 
his list Tieck dated Twelfth Night 1595.* 

Tieck doubts the derivation of Twelfth Night from the 
Italian play Imganni (“Nur ahnlich,”’ C. 1, 328); that The His- 
tory of Error was the source of the Comedy of Errors is called 
“sehr ungewiss” (C. 11, 62); he thinks that the passage from 
Ratsei’s Ghost does not necessarily refer to Shakespeare and his 
acquisition of property: “‘Folgt nicht—kann auf Sh(akespeare) 


% Tieck was at first himself doubtful about attributing this play to Shake- 
speare; “‘am meisten striubt sich gegen den Shakespearschen Geist die Widow 
of Watling Street” (letter to A. W. Schlegel, Dec. 12, 1797, Ludwig Tieck und 
die Briider Schlegel, p. 31). 

* Tieck repeated this argument in his notes to the Shakespeare translation 
(tx, 307). Delius, the first German scholar to make a substantial attack on 
Tieck’s reputation as a Shakespearean critic, impugned the accuracy of the 
note (N. Delius, Die Tieck’sche Shaksperekritik [Bonn, 1846], pp. 37-41. Cf. 
Liideke, L. 7. und das alte engl. Theater, 178). 
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auch auf andere gehn”’ (C. 1, 333).5” Collier calls attention to a 
tract by Nash which shows the high reputation of Daniel’s 
Delia; Tieck draws the interesting conclusion: “Dies macht es 
wahrscheinl(ich) dass Daniel der Poet ist auf den Shakesp(eares) 
Sonette deuten”’ (C. m1, 222).5* On a reference in Gifford to the 
works of Greene (G. m1, 71) Tieck writes: “‘galten also fiir ge- 
bildet u. S(hakespeare) mag manches in seinen Werken damals 
nachgeahmt haben.” 

Tieck questions (G. 1, xliii) the list of dramatists with whom 
Jonson was on friendly terms at the beginning of his career: 
“°98!! Fletcher ’86 geboren”’; and he writes: ‘““M(arston) kam 
98 erst von seinen Reisen,’’ when Gifford asserts (G. 1, xliv) that 
Jonson had then been writing for three years in conjunction 
with Marston and others.®® With “‘Damals?”’ he questions Hey- 
wood’s name as one of the authors on whom Henslowe and 
Alleyn principally relied.*° Tieck’s notes are not always con- 
sistent: In Gifford’s introduction he questions the statement 
that “Carlo (Buffone) and Marston do not possess one feature 
in common,” adding ‘“‘C. B. ist woh] Marston’ (G. 1, li); on 
Gifford’s later note (G. 1, 64) he comments: “Dies bestitigt 
eine langst gehegte Vermuthung, dass Carlo nur Marston selber 


sei,’ but a few pages later (G. m1, 185) when Gifford suggests 
that Carlo Buffone was a real person, Tieck remarks: 


5? The relationship of Twelfth Night to this Italian source is now regarded 
as disproved; The History of Error as an intermediate step between Plautus and 
the Comedy of Errors is still a matter of conjecture. Halliwell Phillips in his 
Outline of the Life of Shakespeare (London, 1890) reprinted the so-called ““Ratsey 
Episode”’ (1, 325-326), stating that in all probability Shakespeare is included 
among the actors who have become prosperous; scholars in general, however, 
agree substantially with Tieck’s sceptical attitude. 

58 James Boaden was the first English critic to identify the “rival poet” as 
Daniel; he brought forward his theory and his evidence in an article published 
first in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September and October 1832, later pub- 
lished separately in 1837. It would seem that Tieck’s suggestion was made in- 
dependently and at approximately the same time. Boaden’s proposal has been 
supported by several scholars, as late as 1901; cf. R. M. Alden, The Sonnets of 
Shakespeare (Boston and New York, 1916), p. 475. 

5° Fletcher was born in 1576; the reference to Marston’s return from his 
travels is without foundation. Tieck seems to be seeking evidence for his prej- 
udiced view as to Jonson’s invidious isolation. 

* Heywood was in Henslowe’s company at this time, but Tieck’s doubts are 
justified as to his activity as a dramatist. 
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Ich habe mich immer mehr tiberzeugt, dass C. Buffone eine wirkl(iche) Person 
war; ein Schauspieler? Welcher? S(ieh) the Town’s Honest Man, in Epigr. die 
Schilderung im Poetaster, der Leatherhead, einer der also auch Autor war, 
Kemp schwerl(ich) u. doch hat dieser geschrieben, war aber 1614 langst gestor- 
ben; Field war damals noch zu jung, sein Talent der Nachahmung wird hier 
auch wieder nachgeahmt. Auch Satiromastix, Return f. Parnass giebt hieriiber 
keinen Aufschluss.™ 


Similarly he scents satire on an actor or actors in the character 
of Leatherhead in Bartholomew Fair (G. 1v, 447): 


Man sieht deutl(ich) dass hier wieder ein Schauspieler gemeint ist; es passt 
immer noch zu der Schilderung eines Schauspielers im Poetaster, mag wohl 
wieder the towns honest man sein. Nur sehn wir hier den Leatherhead nicht in 
diesem Char(akter), das ist ein Fehler, aber J. musste hier seinen Groll aus- 
sprechen so dass er sogar iiber den Char(akter) des Leath(erhead) hinausgeht u. 
ihn plézlich als Schauspieler nennt.® 


In Poetaster he suggests several references to actors. On the 


*! That Buffone is a satire on Marston has been quite commonly accepted, 
but cf. Allen, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. “The Town’s Honest Man” is Epigram No. 
cxv. Tieck thinks (G. vim, 226) that the subject is the same as that of Epigram 
No. cxxix “To Mime”’: ““Wahrscheinlich der Mime,” and notes on that epigram 
(G. vit, 236): “S(ieh) Poetaster. Ist dies Condell? Heminge? Kempe? schwerlich 
Burbadge; Thine own Coriat ist mir ganz unverstindlich. Shakesp. und B. J. 
haben auf dessen Buch bessere Verse gemacht.’’ A part of the introductory 
material which Jonson supplied for Coryate’s Crudities (1611) was in verse; 
Shakespeare did not participate in the elaborate advertisement for Coryate’s 
book, and nowhere else wrote verses on him or his work. Tieck makes guesses 
concerning the interpretation of several other epigrams: No. lxxvii. (G. vm, 
193) ““To one that desired me not to name him”’: Tieck suggests: ‘‘Decker? oder 
wer? hatte so viele Gegner”; No. cxii. (G. vim, 223): “Marston? Webster?”; 
he calls Nos. Ixxxiii and Ixxxiv “vortrefflich’’ and No. xc “eins der witzigsten.” 

® This is with special reference to the lines: ‘He has not been sent for, and 
sought out for nothing, at your great city-suppers, to put down Coriat and 
Cokely, and had been laughed at for his labours; he’ll play you all the puppets 
the town over, and the players, every company, and his own company too; he 
spares nobody.”’ In no one of the three places (this passage, and G. rv, 404 and 
531-533), where Gifford discusses the character of Leatherhead as a satire on 
Inigo Jones, and in the main rejects the theory, does Tieck definitely express an 
opinion; in the third case, however, in connection with the presentation of the 
puppet-play, he remarks on Gifford’s note: “‘Passt nicht. Die Puppen haben gar 
nicht die Sprache die sie immer fiihren.’’ For the question Leatherhead-Inigo 
Jones, cf. Simpson and Herford, of. cit., 1, 146-148. On the unquestioned satire 
on Inigo Jones in A Tale of a Tub Tieck comments: “ . . . Sollte nicht die neuere 
Maschinerie der Puppen J. Jones erfunden oder zuerst nach den Italienern ver- 
bessert haben? (S[ieh] Bartholomew Fair) dann ist es hier bitter was sonst nur 
flacher Spass ist. B. J. nennt dfter die Marionetten mit Bitterkeit’”’ (G. vr, 241). 
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words of Tucca to Histrio (G. m, 451) he writes: ‘‘Welcher 
Schauspieler ist dies? denn es ist hier nichts ohne Beziehung 
gesagt. Vielleicht Burbadge selbst’; he agrees with Davies, 
whom Gifford quotes, in identifying the “lean Poluphagus” 
with Burbadge, and Frisker with Kempe, but suggests also 
“Sly?” for the latter; he suggests Phillips for ‘‘Aesop-politician,”’ 
and thinks the “villainous out-of-tune fiddler Aenobabus”’ may 
be Heminge(s) (G. 11, 459-460). 

He differs from many of Gifford’s interpretations; on the 
note which Gifford supplies to Clement’s words to Bobadil 
(G. 1, 150, Every Man in his Humour) he writes: “Nein, er 
foppt ihn seiner Demuth halb, als wenn er heftig spriche u. 
larmte (Auch G. trifft nicht immer das Rechte)’’; and in Cyn- 
thia’s Revels (G. 11, 284) he comments: “Merkt nicht, dass sein 
Crites aus Macilente und C. Buffone zusammen gesetzt ist.” 
In Bartholomew Fair he ridicules Gifford’s note on ‘‘Whetstone”’ 
(G. 1v, 391); Gifford is at a loss to explain the words of Waspe: 
“how sharp you are, with being at Bedlam yesterday! Whet- 
stone has set an edge on you, has he?” unless Whetstone had 
published some collections of witty sentences, and also became 
insane; Tieck comments: 

O! ist bloss Bedlam selbst was er witzig Whetstone nennt; der Autor war schon 
1564 ein Mann, hatte schon vor 50 Jahren Pronos geschrieben; dergleichen 
Nachlissigkeiten u. Schwichen begegnen auch dem gewandten, hochmiitigen 
Gifford; ‘‘S(ieh) As you Like—heisst also: Ihr habt miissen zu den Tollen 


gehn, um klug zu sein—Dies ist der Whetstone, nicht der Autor, der viel zu 
unbekannt war um so zitirt zu werden.’ 


On Gifford’s explanation of “Frolics’” as a game (G. v, 73-74, 
The Devil is an Ass) he writes: ‘‘Ich zweifle, dass diese Erklirung 
die richtige ist,’’ and he writes: ““Wirklich? Ich glaube nicht” 
on Gifford’s information in regard to the taverns, Medley’s, 
Dunstan, and Phenix (G. v, 167). Gifford says that the long 


8 ““No respect to men of worship, you slave! What, you are proud, you 
rascal, are you proud, ha? You grow rich, do you, and purchase, you two-penny 
tear-mouth? You have Fortune, and the good year on your side, you stinkard, 
you have, you have!” 

* Whetstone’s Pronos and Cassandra was published in 1578, only thirty-six 
years previous; Tieck was not ignorant of this date, cf. Dram. Blatter, 1, 220, 
where he adds, however, “‘Wohl etwas friiher geschrieben.”’ Gifford has seemingly 
forgotten his own note on the figurative meaning of the word “whetstone” 
(Cynthia’s Revels, G. 11, 250). 
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title of the Hero and Leander play in Bartholomew Fair (G. tv, 
509) is a burlesque on the absurd titles of older dramas, par- 
ticularly that of Preston’s King Cambyses; Tieck notes: “‘Gewiss 
nicht wahr, war viel alter’; and on the reference to Richard 
Edward’s Damon and Pithias in the same note, he says: “Warum 
denn? Gewiss nicht’’; Gifford’s explanation of ‘Old Cole,” with 
reference to Satiromastix and Marston’s The Malcontent, he 
considers “‘théricht’’: “Old Cole war ein Ausdruck, der gewéhn- 
lich war, die ganze Hypothese ist iiberfliissig u. fiihrt zu nichts.” 
He criticizes the explanation of the word “‘niaise’’ (G. v, 29): 
“Ist franz(dsisch); ein unerfahrener Gimpel; eyas ist ein junger 
Falk. Sieht nicht ein, dass niaise eben davon herkommt; iibereilt 
sich wie alle und meint es andern so iibel.”’ He is not satisfied 
with the comment on the use of the word “sovereignty” (G. v, 
352), where Gifford differs from Steevens in his explanation of 
the line in Hamlet (Act 1, Sc. 4) in which the word occurs in a 
possibly ambiguous sense; he writes: ‘Ist sehr zu bedenken”’ 
and fortifies his query with two interrogation points: 

Davon bin ich durchaus nicht iiberzeugt, ich glaube dass Shak. in allen seinen 
Werken diesen Titel nicht braucht u. selbst hier soll es offenbar mehr als die 
Anrede sein, die villige Oberherrschaft im Hause; Treuvolles (?) in Allem, wie 
immer Kopien; hier ist es ein Schertz. Die Stelle im Haml. behilt eine gewisse 
Dunkelheit. 


He places two interrogation points against Gifford’s quotation 
from Malone that we are indebted to Lyly “for some of the 
pleasantest parodies of Shakespeare” (G. 1, ccvii); here Tieck 
has probably misread the somewhat ambiguous statement. He 
finds the plot for a play suggested in The Magnetick Lady (G. v1, 
31-32) “‘Ganz der Inhalt von Guy of Warwick,” a possible 
allusion which Gifford had overlooked.® 

With reference to the Elegies (G. vim, 407) Tieck suggests: 
*“‘Vielleicht schrieb sie J. fiir einen andern. Die Sache rhitsel- 
haft.”’ He thinks that the section “De vere argulis’ in Dis- 

% Guy of Warwick was probably the work of Day and Dekker; it appears in 
Henslowe’s diary in 1604, but was not offered at the Stationers’ Register till 
1619 or 1620. A play of the same name was published in 1661, which may be an 
entirely new work, in which case the earlier play is lost. It is, of course, the later 
drama, a part of which Tieck copied, or had copied, at the time of his English 
visit. Liideke attributes the play to Day and Dekker, without noting that it 
may be a quite different drama from the one which appears in Henslowe’s diary 
(L. T. und das alte englische Theater, p. 45). 
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coveries (G. 1x, 172-173) refers to ““Donne und seine Nach- 
ahmer.” There are several references to the work of Taylor, the 
Water-poet, and Tieck interprets a number of passages as 
allusions to Daniel. 

Tieck finds parts of Hazlitt’s introductory chapter repeti- 
tious and discursive (H. 8); ‘‘Immer dasselbe, zu weitliufig,” and 
another passage (H. 15) is called “alles oberflachliche Declama- 
tion.” On Hazlitt’s account of classical influences Tieck remarks: 
“Viel dariiber u. dagegen zu sagen; es riihrt vom falschen 
Studium der Alten her” (H. 26), and on the final paragraph, a 
characterization of the English genius, he writes: “Viel einzu- 
wenden; d(ie)se gesuchte Charakteristik doch héchst unbe- 
stimmt”’ (H. 37). In Hazlitt’s concluding chapter he uses a long 
extract from the Edinburgh Review to express his ideas as to the 
differences between ancient and modern literature; on this 
Tieck comments: “Alles einfiltig. Die alte zerbrochene Leyer”’ 
(H. 322) and “albern” (H. 329). Unfortunately Hazlitt’s brief 
remarks on the German drama, though copiously underlined 
and supplied with marginal marks, provoke no word of direct 
criticism. The lack of strict chronological order in Hazlitt’s 
book, which brings miscellaneous plays together for considera- 
tion in the fifth lecture, displeases Tieck: ‘Wie verkehrt! Nun 
fast 100 Jahr umzukehren! Wozu? Warum nicht friiher?” 
(H. 188), and “‘Welcher Sprung! 1547-1600” (H. 198); and on 
the description of Gammer Gurton’s Needle he comments: ‘‘Wie 
albern! so ohne Zusammenhang, so unkritisch zu schreiben” 
(H. 208); with reference to a group of plays, designated as “‘of 
nearly the same period” Tieck notes in the margin: “Unsinn! 
60, 70 J(ahre) spiter!” (H. 213). 

Apart from this more general criticism, and from matters 
where Shakespeare’s reputation is involved, Tieck often cor- 
dially expresses his agreement with Hazlitt, though in the 
aggregate there are many divergent views. Hazlitt’s unfavorable 
criticism of certain qualities in the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (H. 140-145) meets with Tieck’s assent (“‘gut, wahr’’), 
but he questions the designation of The Maid’s Tragedy as 
“one of the poorest of their plays’ (H. 145), and he calls The 
False One, which Hazlitt praises, “eins der schwichsten” 
(H. 149). Though Hazlitt’s account of A King and No King is 
accorded a marginal “gut,” “sehr gut,” and “wahr’” (H. 147- 
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149), Tieck complains: ‘Zu wenig vom Stiick gesagt; besonders 
von den unvergleichlichen komischen Scenen.’”’ Tieck agrees 
with Hazlitt that the resemblance between The Faithful Shep- 
herdess and Comus is not as great as has been asserted, but 
Hazlitt’s method of establishing the difference displeases him 
(H. 154). He questions The Duke of Milan as the most poetical 
of Massinger’s dramas (H. 173); he stamps as “‘oberflichlich”’ 
the opinion that the ruling passion in most of Massinger’s scenes 
is a “principle of playing at cross purposes” (H. 172), and 
doubts the critic’s estimate of Sir Giles Overreach as the ‘‘most 
successful and striking effort of Massinger’s pen’ (H. 174). 
Hazlitt thinks Ford’s The Broken Heart extravagant, but admits 
that others may think it sublime; here Tieck writes ‘‘Lamb”’ 
in the margin (H. 180); the alleged resemblance of Ford’s plays 
to those of Miss Baillie provokes two interrogation points. It is 
interesting to note that Tieck writes Shelley’s Cenci in the 
margin, when Hazlitt remarks that, with the exception of Otway 
(and in his case only Venice Preserved), there had been “nobody 
in tragedy to be compared with the great men of the age of 
Shakespeare and immediately after” (H. 13). 

Tieck questions many of Collier’s dates and attributions. 
Collier excludes Lusi’s Dominion from the list of Marlowe’s 
plays on the ground of reference to events which took place five 
years after Marlowe’s death; Tieck writes: “Ist sehr zu unter- 
suchen. Die Verse, die nach Phil. 11. Tode geschrieben zu sein 
scheinen, kénnen hinzu gefiigt sein” (C. 111, 146). He questions 
the attribution of Hoffman to Chettle (C. 1, 231), of The 
Puritan or The Widow of Watling Sireet to Wentworth Smith 
(C. m1, 198). He disagrees with Collier who doubts Kyd’s 
authorship of Soliman and Perseda (C. 1, 206), but denies 
Kyd’s authorship of The First Part of Jeronimo, which Collier 
calls Kyd’s first play: “Unbegreiflich, wie man. hier nicht die 
spitere Hand erkennt,” and he suggests Ben Jonson (C. m1, 
207—208).*7 He doubts Lyly’s writing for the stage previous to 

% Collier had already advanced this evidence against Marlowe’s authorship 
in his edition of Dodsley’s Collection, 1825-27, a copy of which was in Tieck’s 
library. Scholars agree with Collier’s rejection of this play, and in part on the 
grounds which he gives. Cf. C. F. Tucker Brooke; The Marlowe Canon, PMLA 
xxxvuil, (1922), 367-417; S. R. Golding, The Authorship of Lust’s Dominion, 


Notes and Queries, ctv, (1928) 399-402. 
*? That Kyd did not write The First Part of Jeronimo is generally accepted 
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the publication of Euphues (C. ut, 174);°* that Murderous 
Michael is an early version of the Arden of Faversham story 
(C. m1, 55);** and regards as “‘gewagter Confectus’”’ the guess 
that Grim, the Collier of Croyden was the play presented by 
Leicester’s servants before Elizabeth in 1576 (C. m1, 26).7° He 
thinks Henslowe unreliable evidence; “Alle diese Anzeigen aus 
Henslow sind sehr misslich, weil diese Autoren die er nennt, 
zugleich seine Faktoren, Regisseurs waren, gewissermassen Im- 
pressarios”’ (G. 11, 236).7 

An attempt has been made in the above to cover Tieck’s 
notes in his copies of Ben Jonson, Hazlitt, and Collier, in so far 
as they have interest or significance. In many cases the ac- 
curacy of Tieck’s comment has been tested. It would expand 
unduly the limits of this paper to present evidence of his ac- 
curacy or his mistakes in all cases. Doubtless the percentage of 
error is rather high. Yet it would be unfair to judge the mass 
of his notes in the light of the accumulated research of more 
than a century. It should be emphasized also that these annota- 
tions were merely marginal notes for his own eyes; a second 
thought or further investigation might have erased the com- 
ment. To be sure, he copied the Ben Jonson notes after nearly 


twenty years, but in all probability merely as a clerical task, and 
hence quite uncritically.” In many of his opinions, now proved 





as correct; cf. F.S. Boas, The Works of Thomas K yd (Oxford, 1901), xxxix—xliv. 
Kyd’s authorship of Soliman and Perseda is still a matter of dispute, English 
scholarship tending to agree with Tieck’s opinon; cf. Boas, op. cit., liv-lxi, but 
Chambers regards it as still doubtful, The Elizabethan Stage, tv, 46-47. Tieck 
writes: “Alles dunkel. Ein trefflicher kleiner Spieler gab Talbot u. den 4lteren 
Hieronimo auf Henslows Theater; fiir diesen ist eigen der sogenannte First part 
(der aber spiiter ist) gedichtet; ob von B. Jonson? von Kyd gewiss nicht.’”’ On 
the quotation which Collier gives, Tieck comments: “Diese Verse ganz denen des 
Kyd unihnlich.” 

88 Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit was published in 1578, Euphues and his 
England, 1580; Lyly’s first play Campaspe was probably written in 1579; cf. 
R. Warwick Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902), 11, 229 ff. 

*® This is still a disputed point. 

70 Chambers thinks it was possibly Like Will to Like by Ulpian Fulwell (op. 
cit., 1, 317). 

71 He writes: “Ist auch die Frage. In diesen Punkten ist er verwirrt,’’ when 
Collier, on the strength of Henslowe, assigns a share in Chettle’s Patient Grissel 
to Dekker and Haughton (C. m1, 236). 

7 Otherwise Tieck would hardly have copied the note to the “Dedication” 
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erroneous, he was then in excellent and fairly authoritative 
company. In his library, as the catalogue shows, he possessed 
a very extensive equipment for the study of English drama, and 
his use of it was constant and in the main highly intelligent. 

The early plays which Tieck persistently and often indig- 
nantly attributed to Shakespeare have either been assigned else- 
where or remain still unsolved problems of scholarship.” Tieck 
had support from English scholars in some of his attributions, 
support which in some cases persisted largely down through the 
nineteenth century. It would be unjust to Tieck if we were to 
test him, and him alone, by standards and methods of scholarly 
investigation which have been a gradual growth since his day.” 
At times, unquestionably, Tieck relied in his critical work on 
an instinctive judgment, in the attribution of plays, for example, 
much as one is confident in recognizing a friend’s handwriting, 
and he sometimes disdained the laborious task of proof.” 

The relations between Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, whether 
or not strained at times, may still be an open question, but, at 
any rate, Tieck was quite unwarranted in finding constant and 
copious evidence of Jonson’s spite and disapproval. Despite the 
use of blank verse in some earlier plays, modern scholarship 
agrees with Collier in crediting Marlowe with the establishment 
and the development of blank verse as the acknowledged stand- 





of Volpone (G. m1, 164); with reference to lines 20-25 he wrote: “bezieht sich 
auf Gondomar, dex in Globe in einem St(iick) zieml(ich) deutlich war dargestellt 
worden (Ich kann aber auch irren) Diese Dedication ist aber wohl, wie alle, 
erst 1616 ge(s)chrieben.”’ Jonson’s “‘Dedication”’ was dated February 11, 1607 
in the Quarto (1607-1608); the date was omitted in the Folio of 1692 in which 
Tieck’s first notes were made, but was given in Gifford’s edition into which Tieck 
was copying them. The Gondomar-Middleton (A Game at Chesse) episode did 
not take place till 1624. 

73 Cf. C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare A pochrypha, Oxford, 1908 and 
1918, and Pseudo-Shakespearian Plays, edited by K. Warnke and Ludwig 
Proescholdt, Halle, 1883-1888. Tucker Brooke calls Tieck an “amateur” and 
speaks of the “burst of midsummer madness with the wild attributions of Tieck 
and his satellites.” 

™ Cf. Max Koch, Tiecks Stellung zu Shakespeare, Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 
xxxir, (1896), 330-347. 

™ Reference has already been made to the monograph of Nicolaus Delius, 
Die Tieck’sche Shaksperekritik, Bonn, 1846. Delius uncovered without doubt 
serious errors in Tieck’s information and in his methods, but his points are often 
petty, and he wrote with manifest animus. 
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ard. This view Tieck, unwilling to yield anything of Shake- 
speare’s preeminence, resolutely and scornfully opposed. But 
it should be noted in justice to Tieck, that the question would 
necessarily assume a different aspect if it were possible to accept 
one of Tieck’s major premises, namely, his early dating of 
Shakespeare’s activity as a dramatist, and his insistence on 
Shakespeare’s early fame and popularity. 

These notes show to us an alien who has essayed with amaz- 
ing success to master the literature of another land; that Tieck 
in his day needed to fear few Englishmen in his command of 
the greatest period of their literary history. They bring us very 
intimately into Tieck’s workshop, his study. And they demon- 
strate, as perhaps no other source, the intensely personal and 
subjective nature of his criticism. They show the boundless 
energy of the man, his careful scrutiny of a work of literature 
or of criticism, line by line, his control of allied material; un- 
fortunately they display at the same time his capacity for ill- 
considered judgments, his petulance and his arrogance. 


Harvey W. HEwWETIT-THAYER 
Princeton University 








DIE SCHALLFORM DES EXPRESSIONISMUS 
I 


Der Streit, ob der Expressionismus eine bedeutsame und 
notwendige kiinstlerische Bewegung war, ist noch immer nicht 
verstummt, obgleich sich in der expressionistischen Malerei 
und Plastik so starke schépferische Kriafte entfaltet haben, 
daf wenigstens auf diesen Gebieten die Entscheidung durchaus 
zugunsten jener Bewegung ausfallen mute. Die gewaltigen, 
von inneren Stiirmen gepeitschten Gemiilde van Goghs und 
die schwerwuchtigen Ballungen der Figuren Ernst Barlachs 
lassen jeden Zweifel verstummen und iiberzeugen auch den 
Widerstrebenden, soweit er nur einiges Kunstverstindnis be- 
sitzt, von den Ausdruckswerten der neuen Form,— die nun 
schon wieder historisch zu werden beginnt. Wie steht es nun 
mit der expressionistischen Dichtung? 

Bei den bildenden Kiinsten war die a-logische Beziehung 
zwischen Kiinstler und Objekt, die vor allem das Kennzeichen 
der neuen Kunst war—man hat diese Kunst anfiinglich nicht 
ganz unberechtigt Offenbarungskunst genannt,—am ehesten 
méglich, da hier von vornherein Material und Formensprache 
durch die Sinnesorgane faSbar und gefiihlsmafig erlebbar sind, 
wie Farbe, Linie, Stein, Ton und der menschlische Kérper in 
seiner Form und Bewegtheit. Anders bei der Dichtung. 

Das Wort ist ,,ein Biirger zweier Welten,‘ es gehért sowohl 
der Welt des Verstandes wie der des Gefiihls an, und je nachdem 
welche seiner beiden Naturen das Ubergewicht hat, ist unsere 
Sprache sichlich oder subjektiv. Die Wissenschaft wird sich 
vorwiegend der ersteren Art bedienen, deren innere Struktur 
rein logisch ist, die vom Verstand zum Verstand spricht und 
bei der das sinnliche Mittel des gesprochenen Wortes nur 
Notbehelf der Mitteilung ist. Wenn ich den Satz aufstelle: 
,Die Tanne ist eine Konifere“ oder ,,Ein Dreieck mit zwei 
gleichen Winkeln ist gleichschenklig,“‘ so ist es unwesentlich, 
ob ich diese Sitze durch das Auge oder durch das Ohr aufnehme, 
denn hier sind die Worte bloBe Trager von Denkinhalten, und 
die Symbole, die diese Inhalte begreifbar machen, sind gefiihls- 
mafig neutral. 

Anders liegen die Dinge, wenn wir es mit einem Kunstwerk, 
in unserem Falle also mit einem Werk der Dichtung, zu tun 
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haben, wo der kiinstlerische Gehalt umso stirker erscheint, 
je mehr das blo& Logische zugunsten des Gefiihlsmifigen und 
Visioniren zuriicktritt. Das bedeutet natiirlich nicht, da® die 
Logik in der Dichtung iiberhaupt schidlich sei, nur darf sie 
nicht das vorherrschende Element sein. Die Kunst reicht immer 
in die Gebiete unseres Seelenlebens hinein, die jenseits aller 
verstandesmifiigen Erfassung liegen. So ist es wichtig fiir die 
Dichtung, daf} sie dieses Unerklirbare unseres Seins, aus dem 
gewissermafien die Stimme unseres Dimons spricht, zum Aus- 
druck bringt. 

In Zeiten, wo die gefiihlsmissigen Spannungen unseres 
Daseins iiberstark werden,—vor der franzésischen Revolution 
wie vor dem Weltkrieg war das der Fall,—kann es geschehen, 
da die logischen Sprachformen dem Dichter, dessen Gefiihl 
zur Extase, dessen Anschauung zur Vision gesteigert ist, zu eng 
werden. So schafft er sich eine eigene Formensprache, deren 
Kennzeichen ,,die steile Geste“’ seiner Extase ist. Wir finden 
das in der Dichtung des Sturmes und Dranges und, in noch 
stiirkerem Mafie, beim Expressionismus. 

Es ist klar, daf8 damit zugleich auch das Mittel des Aus- 
drucks wesentlich bestimmt ist. Diese Form mu im starksten 
Mage sinnlich erlebt werden, damit sie sinnvoll wird. Dieses 
Erleben kann aber niemals blo optisch sein, denn das Schwarz- 
weifi des gedruckten Wortes ist nur ein trauriges Surrogat des 
Wortlebens, und nur infolge langer Gewéhnung sind wir im- 
stande, durch stilles Lesen auch kiinstlerische Erlebnisformen 
der Sprache zu assoziieren. Aber bei einer absoluten Dichtung, 
wie wir sie im Expressionismus hauptsichlich finden—Blim- 
ners ,,Angolaina“ ist das konsequenteste und ad absurdum 
durchgefiihrte Beispiel dieser Art,—reicht auch diese Assozia- 
tionstechnik des gebildeten Lesers nicht mehr aus, um dem 
Werk wirklich nahe zu kommen. Erst in ihrer eigentiimlichen 
Lautform gewinnen diese Wortfolgen Sinn und Bedeutung. 

Es ist hier nicht der Ort, systematisch auf die Gesetze der 
gelauteten Sprache einzugehen; nur auf die wohlbekannte Tat- 
sache sei hingewiesen, da ein gedrucktes oder geschriebenes 
Wort nur geringen Erlebniswert hat im Vergleich mit dem 
gesprochenen. Sprachmelodie, Rhythmus, symbolischer Akzent, 
die im Wortkunstwerk eine ausschlaggebende Rolle spielen, 
lassen sich nur in der Schallform des Wortes ausdriicken, das 
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erst darin sein eigentiimliches Leben gewinnt, wie es ihm in der 
jeweils vorhandenen Situation zukommt. Nehmen wir die ein- 
fache Anrede ,,Du,““—wie unendlich Verschiedenes kann sich 
darin ausdriicken: einfache Feststellung, Frage, Befehl, Lock- 
ung und Drohung, Liebe und Ha&, und diese Empfindungen in 
den verschiedensten Graden. Das alles lebt in der Schallform 
der Wortes. Im gedruckten Wort muf es miihsam umschrieben 
werden. Wo aber der Kiinstler diesen umstindlichen Weg nicht 
gehen will oder kann, weil sein Empfinden zu stark ist, als da 
es das schrittfiirschrittweise Hinfiihren zu dem Erlebnis ertriige, 
mu das Wort notwendig an Leuchtkraft einbiifen, wenn es 
nur wieder mit den Augen aufgenommen wird. Es ist daher nicht 
zu verwundern, da gerade die Dichtung des Expressionismus 
so wenig ,,verstanden“ worden ist. 

Wenn ich als ein Beispiel fiir den Ausdruckswert der gelau- 
teten Sprache das Wort ,,Du“‘ gewihlt habe, so ist das ge- 
schehen, weil ,, Du‘‘ das Titelwort einer Gedichtsammlung August 
Stramms, des konsequentesten, und wohl bedeutendsten, aber 
auch des am wenigsten verstandenen expressionistischen Dich- 
ters ist. Wieweit diese Verkennung geht, zeigt sich darin, da& 
selbst ein so feinempfindender Deuter der deutschen Dichtung 
wie Karl Heinemann in den Wortbildungen Stramms nur ganz 
interessante, aber ziemlich unintelligible und durchaus nicht 
notwendige syntaktische Kuriosititen sieht. Daf hier eine 
Eigengesetzlichkeit der Form waltet, wird ihm nicht bewuBt. 

Um diese Eigengesetzlichkeit der Schallform der expression- 
istischen Dichtung zu zeigen mag dem Expressionismus zu- 
nachst ein Werk des Naturalismus entgegengestellt werden. 
Vorziiglich eignet sich dazu ein Abschnitt aus Arno Holz’ 
Novelle Der erste Schultag, die in der genauen Registrierung 
aller Tatsachen der Umwelt als ein Meisterwerk naturalis- 
tischer Kunst anzusehen ist: 


Der erste Schultag 
Der Herr Rektor Abromeit sa% auf seinem Katheder und ging die einge- 
laufenen Briefe durch. Es waren wieder drei Stiick. Der erste war auf grobem, 
grauem Armeleutspapier geschrieben und kaum zu entziffern. 


Er lautete: 


“Herr Abromeit 

Ich mus ser bedauern das ich Ihnen mit meine wenigkeit belistigen mus da 
sie mein 6 Jahries Mendchen so gebrigelhaben dass nach drei Tage noch braun 
un blau aus sa da ich mich gendthich finde andre wege zu suchn dann das kann 
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mol ein jeder drum bezahle ich mein Schulgelt nich das is nu zu zweiten mal 
das das Kind zu Hause komt one ein Knopff an das kleid zu habn das andre 


Kindr ihr die sticken nachbringen. 
Frau Gorges.” 


Herr Abromeit hatte das Schreiben wieder sorgfiltig zusammengefaltet 
und steckte es vorsichtig in sein Kuvert zuriick. Nr. 167! 

Mit Blaustift! Das hob sich so besser ab und war iibersichtlicher. 

An der Sieben besserte er noch ein klein wenig nach. Der Haken hinten 
schien ihm noch nicht schwungvoll genug. 

So! 

Der gehdrte in die Schublade rechts. Die Schublade links war fiir die “Knub- 
bels”’ reserviert. 

Neben ihm stand eine Tasse Kaffee. Er nahm jetzt einen kleinen behag- 
lichen Schluck draus und ritzte dann auch den zweiten Brief auf. . . . 


Bei der sprecherischen Wiedergabe dieses Textes muf 
beachtet werden, da& diese Worte des naturalistischen Dichters 
in einer héchst differenzierten sachlichen Art zu lesen sind; die 
Sprechweise muf dem Objekt und seinem Eigenrhythmus genau 
angepaft sein. 

Ganz anders muf dagegen die Haltung des Sprechers einem 
expressionistischen Text gegeniiber sein. Als Gegenbeispiel mag 
August Stramm’s Skizze Der Letzte dienen, in der der Dichter 
einen Augenblick héchster seelicher Erregung darstellt, das 
Erlebnis der Schlacht und des Sterbens, das Stramm schick- 
salhaft an sich selbst erfuhr: 


Der Letzte 


He! da oben! Lachen! ich lache! drei Tage 
stiirzen! briillen! drei Tage Jahre Ewigkeiten! 
und bist noch nicht zerstiirzt! verfluchter Him- 
mel! Blaubalg! pafft Zigarren und stiebt Asche. 
alles zusammen. den Graben. Schiitzengraben. 
Schutz. Grab. die Stellung wird gehalten bis zum 
letzten Mann! vorwirtz Jugens, das Blau- 
gespenst klimmt rote Augen auf. rot. feuerrot. 
schiesst! schiesst! der Wald! ja. in den Wald! 
Schadel. Wolken. lustig! der beste Schiitze 

darf. ja. darf zuerst schlafen. Teufel! schlafen! 
Mord Miidigkeit Rasen Wut! He! Bursche? 
Bursche da vorn! willst du? willst du schiessen? 
du? ja? der Kopf zwischen die Beine geklatscht? 
Driickeberger! schiessen! knallen! seht! sie 
kommen aus dem Wald. raus aus dem Lauf! 

die Backe gesetzt. brav. brav! Schnellfeuer! 
Blaue Bohnen! Bohnen! Blaue Augen! mein 
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Schatz hat blaue Augen. Haha! drauf! drauf! 
sie laufen. Korn nehmen. Zielscheiben. laufen. 


Brief in der Tasche? natiirlich. schlapp und gleich 
tot auf der Nase. “‘mein lieber Mann!”’ 

ja. Manner brauchen wir. aber keine toten 
Kerle. ach Miitter weinen immer. schiesst! 

ich war ein weicher Junge. Teufel! Kopf hoch! 
die Nasen aus dem Dreck! was? keiner? alle? 
Faulenzer! Verstirkung. hért ihr? Verstarkung 
kommt. Feind nicht ranlassen! die Flinten 

vor! Teufel! totsein ist Schande! seht! ich 
schiesse. schiesse. Verstarkung. hért! Trommeln. 
Hérner. Tata Trrr! eilt da hinten! eilt! Mutter- 
triinen. Vaterbriinste. Dreck. Drei Tage Dreck! 
Menschen! meine Mutter hat mich immer so 
sorgsam gewaschen. Grab. Hille. Teufel. 

mein Arm schiesst. Finger ladet. Auge trifft. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! die Beine in die Hand! Hurrah! 
Tod und Leben! hurrah! Eisen! hurrah! drauf! 
Mein Kopf! Kopf! wo ist mein Kopf? voran. fliegt. 
kollert. brav. Bursche! in den Feind! beissen 
beissen! Sabel! ha! weich der Vaterbauch! 
Mutter. wo bist? Mutter. seh dich nicht? 

Mutter du kiisst. Mutter. rauh. halte mich. 

ich falle doch. Mutter. ich falle. Mutter. 


Die fieberhafte Erregung des Soldaten, die den Dichter 
selbst erfiillt und der er unmittelbaren Ausdruck verleihen will, 
laft hier keine logisch geformten Sitze zu, sondern nur hinge- 
worfene Satzbrocken voll héchster Extase. Auf dem Papier ist 
das ziemlich wirkungslos; es wird aber packend, sobald diese 
Worte zu ihrem eigentiimlichen Klangleben im Munde des 
nachgestaltetenden Sprechers erweckt werden. 

Es wiirde hier zu weit fiihren, die Sprechformen der einzelnen 
Dichter des Expressionismus naher zu analysieren und gegen- 
iiberzustellen. Doch erscheint es angebracht, den Ausdrucks- 
typus der Hauptvertreter des Expressionismus kurz zu charak- 
terisieren. Man beachte, daf} der unruhig bewegten, differen- 
zierten Sprechform Stramms die Schwergelagerte, von eigen- 
willigen Vokallichtern iiberspielte Lautform Daublers und die 
wuchtig geballten Satzblécke Georg Heyms gegeniiberstehen. 
Dionysisch rauschhaft, schénheitstrunken ist Alfred Momberts 
Sprache, die geistig und sinnlich ihre Herkunft von Nietzsche 
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nicht verleugnet. In Gerrit Engelkes stark dynamischer Sprech- 
form gestaltet sich der Schrei des aus der Tiefe zum Licht 
strebenden Proletariers, dessen Seele von religidsen Spannungen 
und von dem schweren Werktakt des Schaffenden erfiillt ist. 
Heinrich Lersch steht Engelke sprachlich und artlich nahe, doch 
ist seine Lautform nicht extatisch aufgewiihlt sondern voll von 
innerer starker Verhaltenheit, aus der seine Lebensmelodie, das 
Pochen der Himmer und das Zischen des Dampfes, hérbar 
wird. Werfel, der am Anfang der Bewegung steht und wieder 
zu neuen Formen weiterfiihrt, ist auch sprachlich gewisser- 
massen peripherischer Expressionist. Nur in wenigen Gedichten 
gewinnt das Dynamische das Ubergewicht und steigert sich 
zu stirkster Bewegheit, wei etwa in ,,Jesus und der Aserweg‘‘; 
sonst wird der barokale Reichtum seiner Wortschépfungen 
durch eine seelisch beschwingte Melodie des Verses zusammen- 
gehalten, ohne da sich doch je eine musikalisch ausgeglichene 
Lautform entfaltete, wie wir sie im Volkslied finden. Die Sprache 
ist hier abstrakte Melodie, die aus der Enge des individuellen 
Lebens ins unendliche Dasein zielt. 

Die letzte Antwort auf die Frage nach der Notwendigkeit 
und Bedeutung der expressionistischen Dichtung wird sich nur 


durch die sinnvolle sprecherische Gestaltung ihrer Schallform 
geben lassen. 


ERICH FUNKE 
University of Iowa 





FORM OR FUNCTION AS THE BASIS OF GRAMMAR? 


“Grammatical phenomena can, and should, be looked at 
from two angles: from within and from without.’’ Whoever 
realizes that speech must of necessity be a compromise between 
the unlimited and unorganized realm of meaning and the definite 
forms by which meaning can be expressed according to the 
traditionally evolved patterns accepted by a speech community, 
will not hesitate to endorse this statement of Jespersen’s.' But 
Jespersen’s next sentence shows that, in this instance, he does 
not approach language on such a broad basis: “the former is 
the morphological, the latter the syntactic point of view—but 
sometimes one and sometimes the other presses forward as the 
more important.” That leaves meaning out of the picture. On 
other occasions* Jespersen distinguishes three different levels: 
form, function, and meaning (notion), in which I agree with 
him. There can be no better description of the place of syntact- 
tical function between form and meaning than his statement 
that function has a Janus head and cannot be fully understood 
without taking both form and meaning into account. But here 
he limits the discussion to form and function, and I shall do 
likewise as far as possible. 

In all his writings on language and particularly on English, 
Jespersen takes form as his basis. He has defined the position 
of the scholars with whom he takes issue as follows:’ ““(Curme 
lays stress exclusively on function, Sonnenschein more on func- 
tion than on form, and I myself more on form than on function.” 
While this characterization describes the relative position of the 
three scholars rather well, I think the statement is, in spite of 
its careful wording, too strong as regards Curme. Form cannot 
help playing, and does play, an important part in the latter’s 
Syntax as well as function.‘ Curme’s and Sonnenschein’s posi- 
tions are essentially the same. Jespersen concludes by stating 
his conviction that his own formal approach is ‘‘much clearer 


1 The System of Grammar (London 1933), p. 46. 

2 Englische Studien Lx, 30. 

3S. Gr., p. 28. 

* Curme, for instance, does not recognize an ablative, an instrumental, a 
dual, etc., in English, because form shows that these are no longer felt as special 
functional categories in modern English. The same meanings as of old are ex- 
pressed, but in different syntactical patterns. 
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and more consistent than either of the others.’ That is the only 
merit which could possibly be claimed for it; fundamentally 
there is as much justification for one method as for the other. 
Let us examine the justice of the claim in some detail.® 

1. The three ranks.—The distinction of the three ranks is of 
fundamental importance for Jespersen’s terminology in all his 
writings since 1913. It is intended to overcome the difficulties 
inherent in the fact that words pass from one part of speech 
into another, and to do away with clumsy functional descrip- 
tions like “adjectives used as nouns,”’ etc. In this field, as in 
others, Jespersen has frequently proposed changes in terminol- 
ogy. But at least these changes have recently been tending in 
the direction of simplification. The “principals,” “adjuncts,” 
and ‘‘subjuncts’”’ of his Modern English Grammar have now given 
way to the simpler and more mechanical terms “primary”’, 
“secondary,” and “tertiary.” Let me try to analyze a sentence 
according to his plan. “‘A French actor played his part well:” 
(1) a French actor—primary, played—secondary, his pari— 
primary, well—tertiary; (2) a—secondary, French—secondary, 
actor—primary, his—secondary, part—primary. If my analysis 
is incorrect, I can only claim as an excuse that Jespersen does 
not give a definition of rank; my only clue is what he himself 
calls a “primary,” etc. in his examples. My analysis shows that 
two entirely different classifications are involved: (1) an assign- 
ment of importance within the frame of a sentence (what Jes- 
persen calls “‘nexus’’)=“rank of the group’”’ (2) a scrutiny 
of subordination within a group (‘‘junction’”’)=‘“‘rank within 
the group.” Jespersen recognizes this duplicity in Philosophy of 
Grammar, (p. 97), but claims “it is evident that the same sub- 
ordination obtains” in both combinations (“‘a furiously barking 
dog” and “‘the dog barks furiously”). That would be denied by 
the many scholars who take the verb as the most important 
part of the sentence and can, at any rate, not be taken for 
granted. Jespersen calls the subject and the object primaries, 


5 To be sure, Jespersen makes this statement with reference to one particu- 
lar example he gives, but would hardly object to its extended application to the 
principle involved. 

6 I challenged the claim without proof in “Polarity in Language,” Curme 
Volume of Linguistic Studies, Language Monographs no. 7, 1930. 

7 Essentials of English Grammar, §8 .81. 
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the verb a secondary. There would be even more opposition to 
the contention implied in this classification that the verb is 
subordinated in importance or in thought to the object. 

In the absence of a definition or a criterion, I cannot help 
feeling that “primary” is nothing but a new term for noun (sub- 
stantive) and noun-equivalent. I must confess that to decide 
what should be called a primary, I for one have to examine 
whether the word or word-group is used as a subject, an object, 
or after a preposition. In fact, that is the very explanation 
which Jespersen once gives himself.* In other words, the dis- 
tinction is a functional one, it has no basis in form. The word- 
order helps the decision sometimes, but not always. How do we 
know that in the sentence “‘He cursed the day he was born,” 
the day is a primary (object) rather than a tertiary (expression 
of time) if not by the function, which in this case is determined 
not by the form at all, but only by the obvious meaning of the 
sentence? Similarly in “Roland Young Is Hit Again.’’* Hit 
secondary (participle) or primary (noun)? To say that fop is 
always a substantive, used in “‘the top branch” as a secondary” 
amounts to the same as saying, a noun used as an adjective. 
In fact, Jespersen himself once says" ‘‘The nexus itself may be 
an object or a tertiary,” mixing the old and the new terms, and 
reveals the functional character of the latter again in his state- 
ment: “‘subjects or objects, thus primaries” (p. 44). 

The ranks thus being beyond doubt a functional classifica- 
tion as far as their application to the parts of the sentence is 
concerned, their only value is that they group several of the 
old accepted functional terms together in a wider, and therefore 
vaguer, unit without, in Jespersen’s usage, eliminating them. But 
all that the primaries, for instance, have in common is their 
noun character; it would be simpler and clearer to call them 
nouns and noun-equivalents. Jespersen emphasizes rightly that 
the distinction between word-classes (parts of speech) and ranks 
lie on different planes. But what he really does is to reduce the 
ranks again to the same level as the word-classes by combining 


8 EF. St., ux, 303. The reason for his calling the genitive a primary in 
“Threads that seemed no thinner than a spider’s” (E. E. Gr., §14.91) must be 
the same that makes Curme call it a pronoun (Syntax, p. 527). 

* Newspaper headline, Chicago Tribune, May 1, 1933. 

10S. Gr., p. 17. 1 Tbid., p. 40. 
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different parts of the sentence in one category so as to achieve 
a mechanical reduction to three items. His new term “ranks” 
would be quite useful if it were really applied to the functional 
distinction between subject, predicate, object, etc.; for the 
English language lacks a term for this level (in German Satzteile 
as distinguished from Wortarten). 

The matter is different with regard to combinations of the 
type “‘a furiously barking dog.” There the subordination of 
barking under dog, and furiously under barking is a functional 
reality. The formal expression is faint, consisting only of the 
word-order, which is not even fixed (‘‘a dog barking furiously”’). 
Still, even if there were no formal expression at all (it is prac- 
tically effaced in “nice and warm”’), the subordination is felt 
by both the speaker and the hearer and its expression is there- 
fore a legitimate concern of the grammarian. That is no less 
true for quaternaries and quinaries, as in “a certainly not very 
cleverly worded remark.”’ Jespersen argues that certainly should 
be called a tertiary because it has no different form in “certainly 
a clever remark,” but forgets that we cannot say “a certainly 
worded remark,” or even “‘a certainly clever remark.’ The sus- 
picion cannot be avoided that he stops at tertiaries merely in 
order to have a convenient division into three parts, in the sen- 
tence as well as in the word-group. Thus I consider this rank 
division within the word-group as useful,” though hardly very 
important. 

Almost the only instance where an advantage accrues from 
Jespersen’s terminology is in cases like ‘‘the top one,”’ where it 
is indeed simpler, if one accepts his basis, to call top a secondary 
and one a primary than to say: fop is a noun used as an adjective, 
and top one is the same adjective used again as a noun. But is it 
really worth while to overthrow a whole accepted nomenclature 
for the sake of one syntactical phenomenon, for which a simple 
term is hardly needed? Jespersen always starts his exposition 
of the ranks doctrine with their more appealing application to 
the word-group, but makes the most use of them in their exten- 
sion to the parts of the sentence, where no subordination of the 
same kind is felt and where, therefore, they are much less en- 
lightening. 

12 Velten’s approval of the three ranks (PM LA,xivim [1933],621) especially 


for advanced languages like Chinese, also refers to this logical use only, if one 
examines his statement. 
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Jespersen knows that the two levels of application are different, 
yet calls the distinction on both levels ‘functional.’ It would 
seem that the subordination within the word-group reflects a 
logical, notional distinction much more directly than that 
within the sentence; that is why it is more useful. At the same 
time it finds at least a faint formal expression. There is none 
that I know of for the ranks as applied to the sentence as a 
whole; that distinction is purely functional. Jespersen here 
abandons his principle of recognizing only functions which have 
distinct formal expressions. There is no formal clue to distin- 
guish “They chose him king’ and ‘“‘They chose him a wife,” 
nor do the three ranks reflect the difference in the meaning of 
the two sentences; they are of no help to analyze the grammat- 
ical expression of the thought. We have to decide the function 
of him by starting from the evident meaning of the sentences, 
not their form. The Janus head of function here has its eyes 
closed on the side of form, which really rules out form as the 
supreme grammatical criterion. 

2. Case—The discussion of the problems of case relations 
and case expressions leads us even deeper into the antagonism 
between formal and functional grammar. Jespersen attacks 
Curme repeatedly for calling of the man a genitive, to the man 
a dative. For him they are prepositional phrases and nothing 
else. ‘The mere fact that two constructions or expressions mean 
the same thing is not sufficient to class them together gram- 
matically or to use the same grammatical term in speaking of 
them.’’* This is correct. While the purpose of grammar is to 
show the grammatical expedients for expressing meanings, it is 
true that entirely different grammatical patterns can be used 
to express the same meaning: “I beg your pardon” or ‘‘What 
did you say?”’ If we follow Jespersen in disregarding the differ- 
ence of social and emotional shading expressed in these two 
phrases, their meaning may be called identical; yet grammatic- 
ally they are doubtless different."* But the same functional dif- 

% Corrected in E. St., p. 307, from “purely logical” in Modern English 
Grammar, tu, §1. 31. MS. Gr., p. 45. 

4% Compare my paper “Der Mitteilungsvorgang und die ‘innere Sprach- 
form’,”’ Anglia tv1 (1932), 1-22. 

%* Sometimes Jespersen seems to identify grammar entirely with form: 


“This looks more like a grammatical argument, for tone is in fact a formal 
element” (S. Gr., p. 25). Yet he claims that function is also an interest of his 
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ference cannot be claimed for the man’s and of the man. Let 
us hear Jespersen himself:'’ “The of-combination has so far 
prevailed that there are very few cases where a genitive cannot 
be replaced by it.”’ That must mean that they are functionally 
identical; they fit into the same syntactical patterns. Function 
is the proper realm of grammar. What functionally belongs to- 
gether must not be separated in syntax. The “weak genitive” 
in German differs in form from the “‘strong’”’: would Jespersen 
refuse to call it a genitive? Is the modern German genitive of 
the feminine no genitive because it indicates its function by the 
preceding article instead of a noun ending? Yet, since function 
is often tied up with form, there is no serious objection to dis- 
tinguishing, in English, between a genitive and a genitive- 
phrase"* or genitive-equivalent. By this device, one can, if one 
wishes, emphasize at the same time the functional identity and 
the formal divergence. Jespersen does the same for tense and 
tense-phrase.'® 

He retains the distinction between direct and indirect ob- 
jects, although there is no formal difference between them, not 
even a clear one in word-order. Why does he reject the terms 
accusative and dative for them, which are historically and com- 
paratively associated with them? “Sometimes the ¢o-phrase is 
preferable or even necessary instead of an indirect object with- 
out a preposition”’;?° this statement implies that the datives 
with and without preposition have the same function, and yet 
Jespersen refuses to call them by the same name. Is he wise 
in his position in the face of the fact that it leads him to con- 
trast a purely formal term like “to-phrase” with a purely func- 
tional one like “‘indirect object?’’ And would he refuse to call 
to-day an adverb because formally it is still a prepositional 
phrase? In the great majority of instances, the original meaning 
of to is “totally obliterated” (§ 11. 74). It served as a bridge” 
for the formation of a new dative; its original meaning belongs 
to history and is no longer a reality. 





(p. 28), and one glance at his grammars shows that it plays indeed a consider- 
able part in them, as was shown also in the chapter on the three ranks. 

17 EF. E. Gr., §14. 83. 18 Sonnenschein, Soul of Grammar. 

EF. E. Gr., §23. 31. 2 Tbid., §11. 74. 

21 For the term “bridge” see my paper in Language v (1929), 254-260, also 
Anglia Lv1 (1932), 1-22. The term was accepted by Morsbach, Anglia tv (1931), 
1-3, and Velten, PMLA xivim (1933), p. 619. 
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Jespersen’s criterion for calling a word a noun is the fact 
that in certain forms it has the ending -s; for calling it a verb, 
that in certain forms it has certain other endings. That is a 
formal criterion only by way of introducing auxiliary functional 
categories. Why not recognize a dative as another functional 
category, which also sometimes must have, and usually can 
have, a definite formal characteristic, namely the preposition to? 
In the case of the infinitive, Jespersen correctly states that ‘‘the 
original force’’ of the preposition “is more or less obliterated in 
most connexions,” that it tends to be an ‘ “empty’ word,’ 
that “the bare infinitive and . . . the prepositional phrase (with 
to)... are inextricably mixed together’; he decides to treat 
them together for practical reasons. The situation is not essen- 
tially different with regard to the ¢o of the dative. In fact, in 
one place* Jespersen says explicitly: ““The weakening of the 
local meaning of ¢o is the same as with the infinitive.’”” Why then 
does he not treat both instances alike? If function is allowed to 
prevail over form in one group, why not in another? 

Cases have never been a formal principle of classification. 
Even for the Indo-Germanic parent language Brugmann states*® 
that the traditional categories and names of the cases are de- 
rived from meaning (better: function), not from form. That is 
obvious if we examine the variety of endings for the same 
case, and the agreement of endings for different cases, existing 
for instance in Latin: mensae, servi, regis, fructus, diet are all 
genitives of the singular; mensae is genitive and dative (or: 
gen. and dat. sing.?) singular, nominative plural, and vocative 
plural; delli is genitive singular, amimi, genitive singular and 
nominative plural. Jespersen’s argument against recognizing 
certain cases in English could logically only lead to a rejection 
of the category of case in all languages. ‘‘The number of cases 
to be recognized in a language,” he says,* “‘must be decided 
by the forms found in that language: case-distinctions are 

2 Jespersen repeatedly calls prepositions “empty words” (S. Gr., p. 45; 
Philosophy of Grammar, p. 33). They are empty only from the viewpoint of 
meaning. Functionally they are of ever-growing importance. The term “empty” 
really implies that they have passed from one function into another and there- 
fore indicates not a descriptive, but a historical fact, which constantly repeats 


itself in all languages. 
3 S.Gr., p. 43. ™ FE. E. Gr., §11, 74, note, 


% Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, §452. % S.Gr., p. 25. 
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not notional or logical, but exclusively grammatical categories.” 
The latter assertion is true enough, but grammatical categories 
are not identical with form-groups, but with functional arrange- 
ments. 

To be sure, it is not easy to give simple definitions for cases 
even in functional terms.”’ But it should be just as legitimate 
to group a number of functions into bundles as to group, as we 
do now, bundles of sounds into phonemes.”* The history of the 
English language shows that the grammatical pattern of the 
English sentence is closely related to that of the other school 
languages. The form changes, but this change causes only minor 
modifications in the functional pattern. The practical consider- 
ation that the functional approach facilitates the access to for- 
eign languages does not carry much weight in a theoretical dis- 
cussion. But even without that, the functional approach has its 
methodological justification in historical and descriptive facts. 

Theoretically (not always in practice), Jespersen rejects 
historical arguments for descriptive grammar. He is right in 
drawing a line between these two ways of looking at a language. 
In a descriptive grammar, historical facts should be strictly 
subservient. But I cannot help feeling, from my functional view- 
point, that in separating the son’s from of the son he violates 
this very principle: historically the two genitives are clearly 
two different phenomena; descriptively they are one and the 
same, they can be used interchangeably, they are functionally 
identical. Two historically different lines of development have 
descriptively converged in one functional category. 

To decide the question on a formal basis leads to conclusions 
which even Jespersen would not be willing to draw. If ‘‘He gave 
it to him” is identical with ‘“He went up ¢o him,” there is no 
formal reason for putting “to love” in a different category. 
Jespersen does not treat loved (preterite) and loved (past parti- 


27 Velten (PMLA xtvimt [1933] 622)—goes so far as to say: ‘There is no 
such thing as ‘the dative’ . . . . The only question is whether it would be prac- 
tical to designate certain English prepositional phrases as datives.” I think there 
is no doubt that it is practical; Jespersen’s objections are theoretical. 

28 “Syntactical phonemes,” compare Jespersen’s “Grammatical homo- 
phones” (S. Gr., p. 13). See also E. Hermann’s good analysis in Lauégesetz und 
Analogie (Berlin, 1931), p. 112.—After writing the sentence in the text, I find 
as a welcome corroboration almost exactly the same idea in Hermann, p. 116: 
“Zusammenhingende Ketten oder Biischel verwandter Anwendungen.” 
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ciple) as one category, although there is no distinction in form; 
the same holds for Jong as adjective or adverb.** Nor does he 
call fathers and sheep, or loved and shown, two distinct categories, 
although they are clearly different in form. Granted that plural- 
ity is a notional category:*® is the past participle on the same 
basis? 

A strictly formal basis would require the grammarian to 
consider mother’s (genitive singular of noun), mothers’ (genitive 
plural of noun), mothers (nominative and accusative plural of 
noun), and mothers (third person singular present of verb) as 
one form with different uses; the spelling differences have, of 
course, nothing to do with syntax. Even Palmer, in his Grammar 
of Spoken English with its phonetical basis, does not go so far. 
Jespersen does call the form drink a base, but abstains from 
including the noun in his enumeration of the functions of this 
base.*' He would justify this exclusion on the ground that nouns 
behave differently in other cases. But with that the classification 
really ceases to be formal and becomes functional. The dative 
or genitive is as much of a functional reality as the noun or the 
plural (Jespersen enumerates “genitive” under “function,’) 
though each of them can be expressed by more than one form. 

A purely formal approach would start, say from the form 
like and then list its functions: infinitive, imperative, present 
indicative, present subjunctive, adjective, adverb, noun, suffix, 
preposition, conjunction, etc. That, however, is clearly the pro- 
cedure not of grammars, but of dictionaries, and even these 
simplify their task by combining the various verbal functions 
into one entry. Dictionaries are based on words as formal units; 
grammar must start from function. 

If Jespersen denies the identity of ‘John’s father” and “the 
father of John”’ he uses form as his exclusive criterion. Why does 
he not do the same for fathers and sheep? His defense is that “‘the 
distinction between singular and plural is a notional one and 
belongs to logic,’’* that is, he abandons the formal criteria and 

9 FE. E. Gr., § 7. 77. % S.Gr., p. 26. 

" Jbid., p. 43. Kruisinga, in the fifth edition of his Handbook of Present-Day 
English, calls it the “stem,” with an identical interpretation. He goes farthest 
in really starting from forms, much farther than Jespersen; yet he also restricts 
the term “stem” to the verb. @ FE. St. rx, 301. 


* S. Gr.,p.26. In E. St.tx,301, he enumerates “plural” as a functional cate- 
gory. But he has previously reprimanded critics for quoting, from earlier publi- 
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defines a grammatical category not by form, not even by func- 
tion, but by meaning. I doubt whether the relation between 
father and son is any less notional. To be sure, the expression 
of this relation is not the only function of the genitive. Its orig- 
inal function, whichever it may have been, served as a bridge 
to establish a set pattern for various similar relations. The old 
synthetic form with a case ending became merged in this pat- 
tern with a younger analytic expression with a preposition. The 
origin and history of the two patterns is different, but their 
development abutted in functional identity. Where is the con- 
sistency in calling “ther pride” a genitive,™ but rejecting the 
same term for “the pride of a woman’’? If “no harm is done”’ 
by calling both drink and to drink infinitives in sentences like 
“T may drink” and “I want to drink” (p. 43), what harm would 
result if me and to me were both called datives in sentences like 
“Give it me’’ (British) and ‘Give it to me’’ (American), or “‘He 
wrote me’’ and “‘He wrote to me’’? 

“Tn all such cases the seeming inconsistency in our terms is 
nothing but the reverberation of an inconsistency in the facts 
of the language itself.’** Why make form the principle of classi- 
fication if the language is inconsistent in the use of forms? It 
cannot help being much more consistent in the use of functions, 
of syntactical patterns. 

3. The amorphous sentence—Curme*® defines the verb as 
“that part of speech by means of which we make an assertion 
or ask a question.’”’ Jespersen attacks this definition with the 
argument: “Accordingly ‘Nonsense!’ and ‘Where?’ are verbs!’’” 
This reasoning seems strikingly convincing at the first glance. 
But on looking closer, there can be no doubt that we must dis- 
tinguish between sentences devoid of grammatical analysis and 
sentences formed according to the average grammatical pattern. 
Curme’s definition holds, of course, only for the latter. Jespersen 
himself does not deny the existence of two such groups. He calls 
the former “amorphous sentences” (pp. 19, 39). That means 
“sentences without form,” namely not conforming to the aver- 
age pattern. If form were the basis of grammar, “sentences 





cations, views which he has since tacitly withdrawn. I therefore refrain from 
using this discrepancy of classification against him. 

* S. Gr., p. 41. % Ibid., p. 43. 

* College English Grammar, § 13. 37'S. Gr., p. 12. 
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without form” could not be called sentences at all. Thus it is 
just Curme’s functional outlook which opens the way to recog- 
nizing ‘‘Nonsense!”’ and ‘‘Where?”’ as sentences, though of a 
non-standard shape (‘‘unorganized’’). The actual situation is 
that we have become accustomed to a set pattern of sentences, 
in which usually a subject and a verb, often also an object are 
present. Only this habit explains the fact that we demand a 
subject even where logically there is no subject, as for instance 
in “‘J¢ rains,” “Jt is snowing.’’** Marty has shown that we must 
not think of any personification, any mythical power*® as being 
represented as the subject in such instances. These statements 
are simply made to conform to the traditional pattern of the 
organized sentence. 

On the other hand, the tendency toward brevity has kept 
this pattern from being rigidly applied in all instances, such as 
“‘Nonsense!”’ Sentences of this type are, therefore, not elliptical; 
they have never submitted to analytical treatment, and no 
grammatical disquisition enters into the minds of either speaker 
or hearer. They have remained on the pre-analytic level, they 
do not take the stereotype form of sentences, “amorphous”’ or 
“‘unorganized”’ sentences are good terms for them. They are 
sentences only under their semantic aspect of being statements, 
not by virtue of their form. Imperatives fall into the same group, 
but it is noteworthy that modern colloquial English has a ten- 
dency to make them conform to the pattern by the frequent 
addition of the pronoun before the imperative:*® “‘You go and 
bring it to me” (no emphasis is necessary on the you), “You 
never mind!’’, “‘You mind you own business,’ possibly also 
“You better go now,”’ elliptic: “‘You better,” where you already 
stands for the whole imperative. This you before the imperative, 
which does not have to be emphatic (in spite of Curme*'), hardly 


38 Jespersen (S. Gr., p. 22) deals quite adequately with the gradual crystal- 
lization of the sentence patterns by showing how the verb, step by step, loses 
its concrete force. But he ends up with the “elmination”’ of the verb in ironic 
exclamations like ‘““He a gentleman!” Such a sentence I would not place at the 
end, but at the beginning of the historical development. 

% This is the view, for instance, of D. Sanders in Wdérterbuch der Haupt- 
schwierigkeiten der deutschen Sprache, under “Einteilung der Zeitwérter,” (3). 

* For a similar interpretation see G. Wendt, Syntax des heutigen Englisch, 
1, (Heidelberg, 1911), p. 43. 

"1 Syntax, §45, 1 b and c. 
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has the same origin as the old you behind the imperative: 
‘Praise ye the Lord.” 

4. Function vs. form.—The preceding topics were selected 
for detailed discussion on account of their special appropriate- 
ness to illustrate the difference between the formal and the 
functional approach. But throughout the whole realm of gram- 
mar it can be shown that usually function gives us a clearer in- 
sight into the nature of grammar and of linguistic processes 
than form, especially in a language like English, where forms 
have been more and more restricted from their ancient task of 
reflecting functions distinctly. To me that is not surprising be- 
cause I take grammar to be the scientific analysis of functions; 
forms enter into it only in so far as they serve to indicate func- 
tions. A few more points shall now be taken up briefly to further 
illustrate my view. 

There is the question of nouns, verbs, etc., and their defini- 
tion. Jespersen uses these classifications, but his contribution to 
their interpretation is negative. He attacks the definitions of 
others without attempting better ones himself. The difficulty 
of defining a noun is caused again by the fact that language de- 
velops patterns, which by the force of analogy are extended to 
more and more instances, become farther and farther removed 
from their starting-point, but are historically connected, link 
by link, as by a bridge of many arches. The starting-point in 
the meaning of nouns must have been that of things (and per- 
sons), as most scholars correctly recognize. What many of them 
apparently fail to see is that matters do not remain standing 
at that point. First a pattern was evolved in what must needs 
have been an early form of statements, like ‘‘The water flows,” 
“The stone hits the animal,” ‘The tree grows in the soil,”’ “The 
stone is on the ground.” Things are given the shape of nouns; 
the notional variety of things is reduced to a single functional 
category. After such patterns had become firmly established, 
new phenomena from the widening range of experience fell by 
the power of analogy into the same grammatical category. The 
noun was entirely divorced from meaning and developed into 
a truly grammatical, that is, functional category, which finally 
absorbed even abstract units like beauty, courage. Courage was 
not conceived or used as a thing, but adapted to the pattern 
originally set by things. 
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Nearest to this conception comes Gardiner,” for what he 
calls “thing” is much wider than the usual meaning of the term, 
a fact which Jespersen® fails to appreciate. But Gardiner’s ap- 
proach is purely descriptive and takes no account of the process 
of development which is behind such a use of nouns; also, his 
definition is too wide to be restricted to nouns. Only the realiza- 
tion that the bundle of meanings associated with the noun is 
the result of repeated bridging processes gives us the full under- 
standing of its composite notional origin and its simple func- 
tional character. The purpose of casting a variety of notions 
into the rigid mould of nouns is to fit them all into established 
patterns of organized sentences. How a simple function can 
thus be extended into a bundle of functions is ably described 
for the dative by Eduard Hermann in Lautgesetz und Analogie 
(p. 112). In fact, Jespersen himself arrives at almost the same 
explanation of nouns,“ but rejects it falsely as a circulus vitiosus 
or a petitio principii.” 

As a rule, he ignores definitions as a matter of principle 
and expects the reader to discern the meaning of his terms em- 
pirically. But that means, he works with subconscious definitions, 
he avoids the responsibility of bringing them to light—an easy 
and safe method, but hardly a scientific procedure. 

He also attacks the drawing up of paradigms.*’ That is the 
same method. Morphological paradigms are abstractions from 
patterns evolved by the grammatical habits of a linguistic com- 
munity. Their reality in speech-feeling is revealed by the ana- 
logical influences of one form of a paradigm on another, with 
which the history of every language is replete. To leave these 
paradigms in the subconscious can possibly be justified in a 
sub-scientific grammar. But even there it exposes the learner 
to the detours, pitfalls, and imperfections from which usually 
the empirical learner of a foreign language never quite extricates 
himself. 

The bridge principle also gives the solution for the question 
of “substantivized adjectives” and “nouns used as adjectives.” 


Jespersen takes as the test for deciding whether a form “‘is” 


The Theory of Speech and Language (Oxford, 1932). 

® S.Gr.,p. 11. “ Tbid., p. 10.  Tbid., p. 11. 

“ An exception to the rule is for instance his definition of the sentence 
E. E. Gr., §10.9. 7 S. Gr., p. 6. 
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a noun, an adjective, or a verb the observation of how it “be- 
haves” towards other words.** This “behavior’’ is its function. 
Some words have for certain functions definite forms, others 
use the same form for varying functions; the English language 
makes extensive use of the latter plan. If a form which is more 
commonly used as a noun (Jespersen would say, “is” a noun) 
functions like an adjective, it should be called in that case an 
adjective, for instance ¢op in “‘top layer.” There is no serious 
objection to calling it a noun used as an adjective, but we should 
then keep in mind that our term does not strictly describe the 
function in the particular instance, but includes a statistical 
verdict as to the function in which the word is most commonly 
found. There are instances in every language where the original 
function of a word has given way to the derived one, for in- 
stance, German “der Beamte’’: originally a verb form, then a 
pure adjective, now always a noun. The three ranks might have 
the advantage of freeing us from the shackles of our habit to 
carry statistics into functional analysis. But it is doubtful 
whether this advantage justifies the setting up of a new termi- 
nology, which,in Jespersen’s presentation, is not even very clear. 
It must be remembered that in his scheme not only the adjec- 
tive, but also the verb is called a secondary. 

Would Jespersen call the word general always an adjective 
or always a noun, if “‘top is always a substantive’’?** He regards 
American sometimes as a noun (‘“‘Two Americans arrive’), 
sometimes as an adjective (‘Two American guests’’).°° Why 
does he not concede the same for top (‘‘The éop fell down” and 
“The top layer’’)? Why is it “‘entirely wrong” to speak of a noun 
used as a verb (p. 13) if he says himself (p. 14): ‘In innumerable 
cases we derive verbs from substantives, substantives from verbs, 
etc., without any distinctive ending” and (p. 15): “adjectives 
that have become substantives” and “‘words from other word- 
classes that are turned into substantives”? To my mind it is 
not “entirely wrong,”’ but only amounts to padding a functional 
description with historical or statistical information, which is 
not altogether without value. As long as the function is cor- 
rectly described I would not quibble over terms. 

In the question whether or not to call “the poor’ a noun I 
side with Curme in the affirmative because it functions as a 


* Tbid., p. 13.  Tbid., p. 17. 8 Tbid., p. 13. 
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noun, just like “the paupers.’’ The matter of its special formal 
behavior in the plural is to me of minor importance. Its lack 
of a plural -s shows that it still carries, in the matter of form, 
the egg-shells of its adjective origin with it; but on account of 
such a mishap, I would not call a chicken an egg. There may 
even be a definite reason for its divergent plural form in its 
collective character. May I draw in—as a marginal note—the 
parallel of the German ‘‘die Armen,’’ which nobody hesitates 
to call a noun, or an adjective used as a noun, though it has no 
formal distinction from the adjective; compare the firmly estab- 
lished spelling with a capital in such cases. 

Jespersen’s distinction between nexus and junction is again 
purely functional. Cut flowers is a junction in “We like cut 
flowers,” a nexus in “We cut flowers,” but there is no formal 
difference. ‘“There is more life, more dramatic movement in a 
nexus than in a junction, which is like a picture.’ Naturally, 
for functionally, cut is in the nexus a verb (whose bridge base 
is activity), in the junction an adjective (base: description). 
A “nexus substantive”’ is not even a functional, but a semasiolog- 
ical category. 

Jespersen is dissatisfied with some of the usual definitions 
of the subject and object, which do not “hold water’’.® Indeed 
they do not, unless one again introduces the bridge principle, 
which leads to considerable extensions of the original pattern, 
for which the definitions do hold. Jespersen decides the question 
instead by ‘‘the more or less close relation” to the verb. But 
does this criterion “‘hold water?’’ Can the indirect object really 
“better be dispensed with” in a sentence like “He gave five 
cents to the beggar?” If the current definitions seem too narrow, 
Jespersen’s criterion is certainly too vague and too mechanical, 
although it is also based on function or meaning. 

The vocative is usually not included in modern English 
paradigms because it lacks a formal distinction from the nomin- 
ative. Jespersen, for the same reason, judges that there is no 
vocative in English. That does not prevent him from saying 
(p. 29): “To the second person must also be reckoned any 
‘vocative’,”” which, in spite of the ironical quotation marks, 
shows clearly that he recognizes the vocative as a functional 
category. But his argument can even be contested on formal 


5! Tbid., p. 17. 8 Tbid., p. 20. 58 Tbid., p. 25. 
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grounds. While it may be conceded that the simple vocative 
does not differ from the nominative, there is, at least in Amer- 
ican English, a definite form for the shouting address (Amruf 
as distinguished from Anrede). Jespersen’s reasoning that cer- 
tain intonations are not peculiar to the vocative may be sound 
with regard to Sonnenschein’s meager examples.™ But in Amer- 
ica there exists a peculiar form of Anruf with a sharply rising 
intonation, which gives the effect of a stress on the second sylla- 
able:“‘/Mary!” “/Johnny!” (A two-syllable form of the Anruf 
seems to be required.) Also, when the first Amruf in the form 
of the nominative is ineffectual, it is often repeated in the form 
“\Oh John!” “\Oh mother!” “\Oh Mary!” with a distinctly 
falling intonation, which brings out the of as the outstanding 
element of the second Amruf. Even from a formal view-point 
it will not do to separate this o/ from the name since the intona- 
tion clearly makes them a unit and we cannot judge language 
by the accidents of spelling.® 

With regard to collectives (like family, party), masswords 
(like gold, embers, knowledge), and generic expressions (like man, 
dog, oak in general statements), I am glad to register my full 
agreement with Jespersen’s analysis. These categories are 
notional ones. They find curiously varying functional expres- 
sions, being used now as singulars, now as plurals, sometimes 
with the definite, sometimes with the indefinite article, and 
often without any article. The language has not developed ade- 
quate special functional patterns for such words. That gives 
us a good illustration how certain well-established moulds are 
pressed secondarily into the service of meanings for which they 
are not designed. In reality, these groups of words cannot be 
analyzed into either singular or plural, and neither the definite 
nor the indefinite article is quite fitting for them. The peculiarly 
English use of such words in the singular without an article is 
the only approximation to a special pattern for this purpose. 


& Soul of Grammar, p. 12. 

551 find an attempt to indicate the two different intonations in J. S. Gil- 
bert, Panama Patchwork, s.l., s.a., p.70: “Oh, M-A-R-Y” and “On, Mary.”—The 
vocatives cited above are sometimes sentences. But often they merely serve to 
direct the attention of the person who is called to a statement or request which 
is to follow and are therefore functionally in no way different from vocatives 
connected with sentences. 

8 S. Gr., p. 33 f. 
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Obviously form does not lead to such useful discriminations at 
all, but only meaning. 

Jespersen considers more difficult as the comparative of 
difficult’ and argues that this is much more justifiable than 
calling of the king a genitive of the king, because more is undoubt- 
edly a comparative and of cannot be called a genitive. I am 
afraid this reasoning is not valid. True, more is a comparative, 
not that of difficult, however, but of much, and even that only 
notionally, not formally. If more difficult is indeed the compara- 
tive of difficult, it can be called that only by virtue of function, 
not of form. 

Jespersen states correctly®* that in colloquial English “I 
have got” has notionally become a present in sentences like 
“T have got a knife,” “I have got no time.’”’ For the formalist 
that means that a tense-phrase, formally characteristic of the 
present tense, which usually serves to indicate the perfect, re- 
verts to the expression of a present meaning. That is no less 
complicated than the functionalist’s ‘‘substantivized noun- 
adjective’’ (the top one) and in addition forces Jespersen to an 
auxiliary excursion into the field of meaning and into diachronic 
grammar. For the functionalist the matter is simple: “I have 


got” is functionally a present, expressed by a new form, a proc- 
ess which constantly repeats itself in languages. The formal 
expression of functions undergoes constant change, which makes 
the formal basis unstable and unsuitable for comparisons even 
between various stages of the same language. Would Jespersen 
call “he can’’ a preterite because formally it behaves like a 
preterite? 


I have finished my scrutiny of a few selected points in Jes- 
person’s basis of grammar. What I have tried to show is that 
it is not practical and not enlightening to build grammar 
on forms, although I admit the theoretical justification of 
such an attempt just as much as the purely semasiological ap- 
proach. The latter has, to my knowledge, never been undertaken 
as a whole though we have interesting studies of detail fields.*® 


57 Tbid., p. 35. 88 F. E. Gr., §23. 55. 

5® For instance, of case by F. R. Blake, Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies; 
of expressions of totality by E. Sapir, Language Monographs no. 6; of expres- 
sions of intensity in English by H. Poutsma, Curme Volume. 
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The purely formal approach leads to particularly incomplete 
results in an “amorphous” language like English. Jespersen is 
not under the illusion that he can disregard function. But I 
believe function enters into his system to a larger extent than 
he admits. He takes great pains to show the difficulties into 
which a functional treatment leads at certain points, but does 
not realize that a formal basis provides still less firm ground. 
In my conviction, neither form nor meaning are the primary 
domains of grammar, but syntactical function. 

My criticism was aimed at bringing out this fact. Its pur- 
pose was not to belittle Jespersen’s work. I am a great admirer 
of Jespersen’s vigorous, keen, and ever fresh and refreshing 
writings about English and general grammar. Like Wundt’s, his 
work will survive even if its frame-work should be shaken; it 
will be a source of unending inspiration for generations of schol- 
ars. Even if it should be my fate to be accused of carrying on 
“squinting-grammar’”®° and to be scathingly rebuked, as hap- 
pened to a previous critic of some of his premises,® I cannot 
help stating what to my mind are the facts. 

I firmly believe that a grammar built on function, its proper 
realm, with leanings towards meaning rather than towards form, 
but of course without disregarding the latter, must be more life- 
like and fascinating than one built on form. The closer we stay 
to the human mind, the more vital will be our results. Form is 
remotest from the ever young activity of the mind. It shows its 
reflections only in dim outlines and is most subject to fossiliza- 
tion. Function is much more stable and reveals much more read- 
ily the processes of casting thought and feeling into accepted 
patterns. 

W. F. LEoPotp 
Northwestern University 


6 S. Gr., p. 46. 
® EF. St. x, 300-309. 
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ZUR GOTISCHEN SYNTAX: Qiman in UND VERWANDTES. Von 
Dr. Leopold Zatotil. Mahr.-Neustadt: Verlag Franz Meier, 
1933. Pp. 15. 


Ever since W. Streitberg elaborated upon his principles of 
the so-called ‘aspects,’ of the Germanic verb in Paul und Braunes 
Beitrige xv, 70 ff., to which he had been led by a comparison 
with the Slavic languages, scholars have not ceased to call 
attention to facts which are at variance with his statements. 
The article by Zatoéil is a further attempt to discredit some of 
Streitberg’s assertions particularly with regard to the notion 
of motion and rest as exhibited by the verb giman made in a 
contribution to the Festschrift fiir Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 1914. 
In this article Streitberg maintains that in as much as giman 
is a perfective verb the so-called rest-construction, i.e., the 
dative construction with prepositions that govern both dative 
and accusative and such other prepositions as denote primarily 
place where is alone correct. To be sure, wherever the verb 
giman has future meaning Streitberg accepts the ‘whither’ 
notion for as he says ‘‘der Moment der Vollendung liegt in der 
Zukunft.’* Now Zatoéil has clearly shown by numerous ex- 
amples that not even the Gothic verb, to say nothing of the 
later Germanic, maintains intact this old distinction of ‘Ruhe- 
konstruktion’ with perfective verbs and ‘Richtungskonstruk- 
tion’ with imperfective, and that a verb like giman, which is 
perfective, no longer makes this distinction, not even in the 
past tense. Nor does the Gothic language as it has been handed 
down show a clear and well defined system of ‘aspects.’ The 
bridge between giman+‘Ruhekonstruktion,’ which is the rule, 
and giman-+ ‘Richtungskonstruktion’ Zato¢il sees in the preposi- 
tions ana and in which are construed with both dative and ac- 
cusative. The step to the pure ‘Richtungspriipositionen’ and, 
du, und is but a short one. 

EpWARD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 


1 Cf. the additional example given by Zatotil in ZfidA. LX XI, 200 (1934). 





SUBSTANTIVIZED ADJECTIVES IN OLD Norse. By Charles D. 
Buchanan. Language Dissertations published by the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, No. xv, 1933. 


The purpose of this lexicological-grammatical treatise (sug- 
gested by Neckel, carried out under A. LeRoy Andrews) is to 
make a study of the substantivized adjective in Old Norse as 
seen against the background of the other old Germanic dialects 
and Indoeuropean. This is done in a reliable manner. 


432 
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There is only one general stricture to be made on the ar- 
rangement of the monograph, viz., that in addition to giving 
the examples by logical categories and by declensions,' they 
should, as far as possible, be arranged also according to suffix 
formation which is, indeed, the chief concern here beside syn- 
tactic function. Also, some attempt at least might have been 
made at the chronological separation of the specifically Old 
Norse formations from those of general Germanic origin. 

It is also rather unfortunate that the author restricts himself 
in scope by excluding nouns used solely as proper names, for 
precisely in this province Old Norse shows itself peculiarly 
creative. The sagas teem with original and often puzzling de- 
scriptive cognomina of this formation. Even so, in far more 
cases than indicated we have to deal with forms found only in 
poetic, mostly Scaldic, usage and even there mostly einmalig, 
e.g., blakkr ‘horse,’ drosull ‘do.,’ frénn ‘snake,’ geri ‘wolf,’ gler 
‘sea,’ gjallr ‘do.,’ ekla ‘lack,’ kéri ‘wind.’ Beinn ‘tree’ (&m.de7.) 
is questionable and better omitted. 

One may not always agree with the drawing of the line of 
demarcation against older phases of the language, or languages 
from which a word is borrowed. E.g., seggr ‘follower, man’ 
<Germanic *sagwja—, if, as probably the case, cognate with 
Latin socius (<*soguios), is an Indoeuropean, rather than an 
Old Norse, substantivation; just as f6li ‘fool’< Middle English 
fol (adj. and noun) <Old French fol (adj. and noun) is a French 
substantivation. 

Details: No waving of the magic wand called ‘semasiological’ 
change can explain &/drr ‘horse’ as being related to (late) kldérr 
‘bright’< Latin clarus; though, to be sure, I cannot offer an 
acceptable etymology, either. Lén. (n.) ‘inlet’ is by all means 
connected with Germanic *l/augné-, Gothic laugnjan ‘conceal’ 
Old Norse leyna (with monophthongization of au to 6 before 
final h) rather than with Jogn ‘calm.’ It is very doubtful indeed 
whether any of the examples given p. 51, top, lines 6-9, are to 


be explained as elliptical. cae Bt Siecnseen 


University of Texas. 


1 Which often pulls words apart belonging together by meaning or forma- 
tion or both. An instance: sorti (m. wk.) ‘black cloud’ is classed as an ‘inanimate 
thing,’ myrkvi. (do. do.) ‘m¢rke, tet taage’ as an ‘abstract noun’ and treated in 
a different place though exactly parallel in every respect. Conversely, many sub- 
stantives treated under one head are unrelated in formation. In particular No. 
III. (abstract neuters) forms a veritable grab bag of formations. 





Das DEUTSCHE NEuwort. Eine Wortbildungslehre. Von Henrik 
Becker. Leipzig: Emil Rohmkopf, 1933. 105 Seiten. 


Im Zusammenhang mit der Umwandlung, die das deutsche 
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Volk jetzt durchmacht, zeigt sich auch eine Umwilzung im 
deutschen Wortschatz. Da es fiir unwiirdig gilt, fremde Wérter 
zu gebrauchen, sucht man sich mit eigenen Bildungen zu helfen, 
die nicht immer gliicklich ausfallen. Viele Schreiber sind aber 
derart von schépferischem Geiste erfasst, dass ihnen auch eigene, 
gut deutsche Ausdriicke nicht mehr gut genug sind. Allen diesen 
Wortschépfern soll nun das vorliegende Baindchen ein Hilfs- 
mittel sein, indem es eine Mustersammlung von guten, aner- 
kannten Neubildungen bietet, die als Vorbilder fiir weitere 
Bildungen dienen kénnen. Ausserdem aber gibt es eine Darle- 
gung der Grundsitze, nach welchen deutsche Worter gebildet 
sind, und kann daher fiir Nichtdeutsche ein niitzliches Nach- 
schlagewerk sein. Der Verfasser ist natiirlich selbst auch 
,», Wortbildner.“ Er macht von dem fiir sich beanspruchten Recht 
zwar nur missigen Gebrauch, und doch finden sich auch bei 
ihm Dinge, die mein Sprachgefiihl verletzen, z.B. die Ausdriicke 
Wortartwechsel und Beisinn mit den ihnen beigelegten neuen 
Bedeutungen und Mehrzahlformen. Unberechtigt und _ ver- 
hingnisvoll ist die Auflehnung gegen die Fachworter (S. 22). 
Infolgedessen hat der Verfasser fiir Adjektiv und Partizip nur 
den einen Ausdruck Beiwort. Was dem Sprachforscher als 
Riickbildung bekannt ist, heisst hier Kurzbildung. Das fihrt zu 
verwirrender Unordnung in den Fachausdriicken. Eine Ande- 
rung in den Fachausdriicken sollte nur von Ausschiissen von 
Fachvertretern vorgenommen werden, und ihre Beschliisse soll- 
ten bindende Kraft haben. 
ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 





A GRAMMAR OF THE BucHAN DIALect (ABERDEENSHIRE), DE- 
SCRIPTIVE AND HIsToRICAL. VoL. I, PHONOLOGY—ACCIDENCE. 
By Eugen Dieth, Ph.D. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
1932. xxii+213 pp. 


The dialect here studied is that spoken in that part of the 
ancient Earldom of Buchan which lies between the rivers De- 
veron and Ythan and the coast. Aberdeenshire, of which Buchan 
is a part, belongs to Ellis’s D 39 (Northeastern Scotland) to 
which belong also Banff, Moray, Elgin, and Nairn. 

Dr. Dieth has no patience with some earlier treatises of 
Scottish dialects which aim to cover a large area, with the result 
that what they offer is not true of any one region, since there are 
vast differences between some of the districts of the area con- 
sidered. He has therefore selected a small district, practically 
only Craigston near Turriff; but of the speech of this spot he 
aims to give the fullest possible account, as spoken at one farm, 
that of Alexander Henry. The principal subject is Mrs. Henry, 
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who has lived all her life in the district on Deveron, and who 
was selected because she speaks pure West Buchan Scottish, 
as it is spoken to-day. These results have however, been am- 
plified by studies of the speech of villages near the heart of 
Buchan, and differences are noted; hence Dr. Dieth is able to 
offer an account that holds for Buchan in general. But heis 
careful to exclude the fishing villages of Buchan between Banff 
and Fraserburgh; ‘‘Here nearly every place nurses its own 
speech.”” That Dieth’s method is the only correct one, there 
can be no doubt. 

The Scottish dialect of Aberdeenshire is an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, at least I have found it so when, ca. 37 years ago 
during a stay in Scotland, I made my first slight acquaintance 
with it; I was reading dialect texts of that region, especially 
Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk (upon Professor Joseph Wright’s 
advice that I begin with that). Any one who fears that StE 
is supplanting guid braid Scots too fast should read Johnny 
Gibb. Dr. Dieth has some information upon this point in his 
Introduction, in connection with a regret voiced by a native 
correspondent of as long ago as 1837, that “Broad Buchan 
was even then assimilating itself more and more in phraseology 
at least to the English tongue.’’ Dr. Dieth admits that there 
has been much loss of words, but in pronunciation much less 
change than one might suppose. What is happening is that a 
new dialect is shaping: one which is a mixture of genuine Buchan 
and StE words and forms; but, the StE element becomes half 
Buchan and half StE. As an example: for ‘churning’ the schools 
teach the pronunciation t farnin; out of school the young com- 
promise, and Buchan kernende becomes t fernende (or t firnende.) 

One suspects that a few of the striking features of Buchanese 
as wh>f, (fen< when), and the extensive fronting of 6 and @ to 
i or « (fit<fdt), may be due to the Gaelic substratum. But the 
author rejects this view which has been expressed by some, for 
“we almost always come up against difficulties. Either Gaelic 
does not possess the sound which it is said to have supplied, . . . 
or as in the case of wh>/f, nd>n, the change is not known in 
districts more intimately connected with Gaelic than is Buchan” 
(p. xxii). And he further remarks that the Buchan system of 
forms is “entirely free of Gaelic elements.” Even in the vocab- 
ulary the traces of Scottish Gaelic are “comparatively few,” 
he adds. 

But has the matter been sufficiently investigated yet? It is 
hard to believe that Gaelic should not have left a very definite 
mark upon the pronunciation of Aberdeenshire Scottish. It 
is true that “the two systems were too widely different to 
mix”; yes in vocabulary and forms. But as regards pronuncia- 
tion? The very fact of the great difference in the two systems 
would make it harder for the Gael to adjust his tongue to the 
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new sounds. Or is there, perhaps, no real substratum; as Anglian 
speech took possession did Gaelic speech (the Gaelic population) 
steadily move farther west into purer Gaelic areas? 

As regards the Norse element it appears to correspond rather 
closely in its scope to that generally present in a Scottish dialect. 
In Aberdeenshire we are, of course, considerably north of the 
Norse area of southern and southwestern Scotland; but the 
northeastern coast counties received Norse elements at various 
times in the past. And we are not inside, but south of, the im- 
portant Old Norse area of Orkney-Caithness-Sutherland; and 
the Norse element is of course less than, e.g., in eastern Caith- 
ness. But Buchan is just across Moray Bay, only ca. 50 miles 
south of Caithness. And there were once Norse settlements on 
both the south and the north coasts of Moray Firth; so that 
these coastal districts south of Moray Bay may be said to 
form a southern extension of the Caithness-Sutherland settle- 
ments. The rather full exemplification of vowel and consonantal 
sounds that the author gives has much interest in this connec- 
tion. I shall take a few at random. Under the vowel e:,e-,e, from 
earlier 4: OE, ON 4, Gael. a, I find 16 given as from OE; 12 as 
from ON; and 1 from Gaelic. Under a from earlier a, 21 from 
OE; 3 from ON; 1 from French; and 1 from Low German. Un- 
der i< OE, ON i, ¥, Fr. i. 57 from OE; 13 from ON; 2 from OFr. 
Hence in these groups: OE 94; ON 28; OFr. 3; Gaelic, 1; Low 
German 1. 

The most characteristic features about the Buchan dialect 
are: 1, the prevalence of the high-front vowel in stressed sylla- 
bles; 2, vowel-harmony between the vowel of endings and 
suffixes and the vowel of the immediately preceding stressed 
syllable; 3, the clean-cut G (mostly from OE ON and OFr. 0, 
but sometimes also from u or 0); 4, extensive unrounding of 6 
and a; 5, frequent level stress, or second-part stress in com- 
pounds. Of these number 2 (example: stjupit, ‘stupid,’ as com- 
pared with gerten, ‘garden’) I have discussed somewhat fully in 
this JOURNAL, vol. xxx1II, pp. 179-193, as a Norse phenomenon 
in the Buchan dialect; to this I may refer the reader who is in- 
terested in this feature. 

Regarding number 1, in so far as this represents OE é and 
@ it corresponds to the StE development (though it is not now 
always i: in Buchan). In so far as it is OE 4 it corresponds to the 
general Scottish development as well as that of English north 
of the Humber (though often with the breaking “ip of the long 
t into various kinds of diphthongal forms); in so iar as the 7 
(i: or i) is the equivalent of OE 6 and some w’s it is confined to 
Aberdeenshire, Banff, Elgin, and Nairn; but confined to these 
shires only in the last stages of thedevelopment from round-back 
vowels to a high-front vowel, for the widening and partial un- 
rounding is characteristically Scottish, and must be ca. 400 
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years old. Similar unroundings are found in various dialects of 
Norway (that is o to 6, and u to #). Among such speakers in 
America the English word ‘good’ is pronounced gédd, or again 
gudd. But u>6 is also southern English, as is well known. The 
5th of the above features, which is intimately bound up with 
vowel-harmony, suggests northwestern Norway. 

It is a fact of no little interest in the Buchan vowel system 
that the OE i has become diphthongized, whereas the @ has 
not. With relatively few exceptions words having earlier 7 are 
now pronounced with the diphthong ai, or under certain cir- 
cumstances, and in a group of borrowed words (from Dutch 
and French) with a.e. or ai. But earlier @ remains unchanged. 
While certainly there is much that still remains to be cleared 
up about the history of the diphthong (in both its forms; the 
a.e-form appears especially in borrowed words), nevertheless 
i>ai is now the prevailing sound in native words. When we 
bear in mind the extent to which low 4, and not only mid-front 
but also mid-back vowels have moved forward and up to i in 
Buchan Scottish, it is seen that there must be a causal connec- 
tion between this phenomenon and that of the diphthongiza- 
tion of the old long 7: the latter is originally a conscious differ- 
entiation of the old i from the encroaching new i’s of so many 
different sources (hence is a protective pronunciation). But in 
the case of #, there was no such influence operating, since old 
6 moved forward toi oriin Aberdeenshire, leaving the old @ free 


in its old position. And as for the implication of this for StE: 
here the # was not left free in its old position. Thus we have 
significant light from elsewhere that the great vowel shift in 
StE began with d, causing a successive raising of the long vowels, 
the lower vowel in each case displacing the one above it. 
GrorGE T. FLom 





Om OBESTAMDA ARTIKELN. ETT BIDRAG TILL NORDISK SPRAK- 
HISTORIA. Av Gunnar Leijstrém. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers 
Forlag. Pp. 192. (Nordiska texter och undersikningar, 3, 
utgivna i Uppsala av Bengt Hesselman.) 1934. 


Whereas the origin and development of the definite article 
in Old Norse has been rather thoroughly investigated (see also 
this JouRNAL for 1910, pp. 193-223) the indefinite article has 
received but little attention. The investigation that Mr. Leij- 
strém has undertaken’ in an effort to make a contribution to 
Scandinavian linguistic history, was therefore greatly needed. 
The results of an investigation of this problem may also illu- 
minate at many points the broad question of the origin of the 
indefinite article in the Germanic languages in general, and in 
the Romance languages. Indeed in this double field only frag- 
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ments of the problem have been studied. For example, when in 
the comparative parts of his work Mr. Leijstrém gives a sur- 
vey of the use of the numeral ‘one’ in indefinite function in other 
languages he must build on his own examination of dictionaries 
and grammars and three investigations, two of which deal only 
with a particular period in the language studied. He has also 
had one Swedish investigation to build on, but here too the 
field was very definitely delimited. 

I shall indicate briefly Leijstrém’s method and conclusions, 
and some things that seem to me a weakness in the comparative 
parts of his work. 


It is a good feature in his method that he attacks the prob- 
lem comparatively. While his real purpose was to account for 
the rise of the indefinite article in Swedish, he does not confine 
himself to the period in Swedish when this article became estab- 
lished, nor does he confine himself to the whole period of Swe- 
dish. He first investigates the problem for Scandinavian in gen- 
eral, especially Old Norse and Old East Scandinavian. Then he 
examines Mdn. Icelandic usage, where the indefinite article was 
not established (it early acquired currency in the mother country 
Norway). As already indicated above Leijstrém treats the sub- 
ject broadly, considering the rise of the article also in late Latin, 
Old French and Old High German. 

It is a correct conclusion surely that the use of einn as indef. 
article derives from einn the numeral in sentences where the 
stress was rather on the individual than on the number (p. 94). 
And further it is a correct view I think that the next step in the 
development was the use of ein in reference to a member of a 
certain class, or type (p. 128). However, the further develop- 
ment to an indef. art. regularly used to symbolize a noun (person, 
thing) as indefinite was psychologically a perfectly natural 
process, and was pretty certainly not a borrowed device in Old 
Norse, and probably not either in E. Scandinavian; that, in- 
deed, einn having reached the stage in this development that 
it clearly had in spoken ON, the later stages were well-nigh un- 
avoidable. 

Thus in the stage represented by the expression: ja suarar 
einn heimamadr Arnkels, cited on p. 128; the spoken language 
came to require the indef. art. since heimamadr alone would 
not have expressed the individualization that was desired. And 
similarly in the use of eimn with predicate augment, examples 
of which are listed on pp. 44-49 from the family sagas, as: hann 
var einn illgerdarmaor ; or ek em faidkr madr einn segir hann; and 
hann segir, ek em einn riddari. Following this group there are then 
given others like these, except that they have a characterizing 
adjective in the predicate. And the author says: “‘nagot exem- 
pel pa eimn i sadana fall har jag ej patriffat i ittesagorna eller 
Hkr.” (p. 49). The examples are listed from the romantic sagas. 
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From these are quoted such examples as: hann var einn einfalor 
maodr ok meinlauss, and pessi man vera einn grimmr maodr. 

But instances of this kind appear in the article-noun group 
on p. 45, as: ui at mikit storvirki hefir bu gert, einn utlendr maor, 
and hann var nalega lausingi einn félauss ok pé fréligr madr,— 
these from the Fostbredra saga and the Laxdela saga. Surely 
there is no difference between the two, except that of the greater 
frequency of the article-adjective-noun type in the later, stylis- 
tically less classical knightly romances, etc. The romantic 
stories borrow new words from the French original, as is well 
known; but it is difficult to see how the translators could have 
taken over a syntactical device such as the indefinite article. 
Since they not infrequently employ it we may safely assume, I 
think, that they were simply using a form of expression that 
was natural to and already rather well established in their own 
language. 

From the kind of uses here cited (with a predicate augment) 
the step to an indefinite article was no very long one; i.e., to 
the use of the word einn regularly employed as the symbol of 
the idea that the person or thing named is for the first time now 
brought to the attention of the listener or the reader. The reason 
why there are very few cases (of einn with a predicate augment) 
in the family sagas is clearly, it seems to me, that these classical 
sagas maintain a classical diction and style, and the use of einn 
in indefinite article function (or something very near to it) was 
only slowly taken up by them. Nevertheless we do find occasion- 
al examples (see above, and author’s p. 45). The use of the in- 
definite article can surely not be any thing that in Old Nor- 
wegian and Old Icelandic entered the spoken language from the 
romantic sagas. It is the other way: it was a natural develop- 
ment within spoken Old Norse, and from this was adopted in 
the written language when it had become sufficiently general to 
receive the sanction of writers. 

Literary modern Icelandic does not employ the indefinite 
article; the establishment of the indef. article was checked in its 
beginnings in the literary language. But in popular style einn as 
article is frequently found, e.g.,in the folktales. The author him- 
self speaks of this fact on p. 137; and he further calls attention 
to the same phenomenon in popular writings in other languages, 
as in Serbian, Croatian, and modern Greek. I therefore do not 
feel that the author has at all established this part of his thesis. 

On the other hand the investigations embodied in the first 
four chapters of Mr. Leijstrém’s work form a contribution of 
great interest and importance. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the very attrac- 
tive make-up of the volume, as of all the publications in the series 


of texts and investigations in which it appears. 
GeorcE T. FLom 
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GRUNDZUEGE DER SYNTAX DER MITTELENGLISCHEN STABREIM- 
pICHTUNG. Von Dr. Herbert Koziol. Wien und Leipzig: 
Braumueller, 1932. 24 cm., pp. xvi+172. Price, RM 8. 
Wiener Beitraege zur englischen Philologie lviii. 

In the fourteenth century there were written in the west and 
northwest of England a series of poems in which the alliterative 
meter of Anglo-Saxon days was revived, though in a somewhat 
modified form. The texts here studied aggregate some 47,500 
lines. The style of these poems is sometimes peculiar. Obviously 
the demands of the alliteration and of the rhythm must operate 
to produce many syntactical peculiarities. Of the syntax of 
these poems Dr. Koziol has produced a systematic study which 
yields interesting results. 

It is a question whether The Pearl should be included in this 
group. It is a stanzaic and rhymed rather than an alliterative 
poem, although 68 per cent of its lines have alliteration. The 
possibility that it was written by the author of Sir Gawayne, 
Patience, and Cleanness should not operate to procure the in- 
clusion of it here. 

We shall offer brief comments on only two or three points. 

Koziol speaks of as as a relative. It is unfortunate that this 
label for the conjunction has crept into English syntactical 
nomenclature (cf. NED i 479, as no. 23). In such expressions 
as swiche godus as we sen (Alexander and Dindimus 963) it seems 
to me better to continue to call as a conjunction with the real 
object of sen omitted (as in the girl I left behind me). To call as 
a relative pronoun in such a case is really muddled thought. We 
are here not finding fault with Dr. Koziol alone; he is only fol- 
lowing widespread usage. It is high time we altered the usage. 

Possibly the most difficult of all syntactical problems is the 
determination of the meaning of shall and will in special cases. 
We teach our pupils that in the first person shall means future 
time, will, wish or determination; in the second and third 
persons wi// means future and shall wish or determination on 
the part of the speaker. Nowadays will is often used as a first 
person future; we explain it by saying that the analogy of the 
second and third persons is working to produce the substitution. 
But there are other factors probably at work—caution, timidity, 
modesty. And such factors may have been at work in the four- 
teenth century. 

But we cannot be sure. And so much does the subjective en- 
ter into the problem that it is easy for the critic to be dissatis- 
fied with Koziol’s treatment of the future (pp. 106-8). He fails 
to distinguish between the indicative and the subjunctive future; 
he is often wrong, in the reviewer’s opinion, as to the meaning 
of the author in the examples cited. E.g. PP/ b iii 117 Woltow 
wedde this woman ... gif I wil assente; wil, it seems to me, has 
no suggestion of futurity; it rather strengthens the idea of assent 
or agreement (if I am willing to agree). In Sir Gawayne 130 Now 
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wyl I of hor seruise say you no more, wyl is not, I think, future 
but indicates intention or will. 

On p. 108 Koziol has a class in which will with the infinitive 
expresses, he says, neither future nor intention but customary 
action or capability. But his examples do not seem to bear him 
out. In most of the instances cited will simply expresses future 
time in an apodosis. E.g. PPl b xvii 277-8 And if it suffice nougte 
.... Mercy for his mekenesse will make good the remenaunte. 

On the whole, the instances in which these fourteenth century 
authors vary from the orthodox use of shall and will in future 
verb-phrases as set forth today in our standard textbooks would 
seem to be much fewer than Koziol believes. 

On other matters Koziol comes to these conclusions: 

1. The use of the article is not so regular as in MnE. 2. 
Gender appears about as in MnE works dealing with similar 
materials. 3. Substantive adjectives were used as personal names 
much more frequently than they are now. One as a pronoun be- 
gan to appear. 4. The method of comparing adjectives was not 
so firmly established as it now is. Double comparisons were fre- 
quent. Superlatives were intensified by alder or of all. 5. As in- 
tensive adverbs many words (all, swithe, wel, wonder, right) were 
in use which have since disappeared. Very had not come in. 6. 
Thou and ye began to be differentiated according to the usage 
of Sir Gawayne (p. 56). 7. Emphatic personals were often used. 
Personals before prepositional groups (he with the black eyes) 
and before numerals with demonstrative significance (So bayn 
wer they bothe two, Patience 136), were coming in. 8. This and 
that as demonstratives were differentiated. That was oftener 
used than it is today. 9. The difference between what and which 
was not so sharp as it is today. Which a(n) was frequent. What 
was sometimes used for a person. The relative which was still 
rare. Who and what were far more frequent than that. The rela- 
tive as subject was often not expressed. 10. One the best still 
appeared by the side of one of the best. 11. The historical present 
was used more than it is today; it was frequently interchanged 
with the preterite. 12. The preterite and the perfect were differ- 
entiated, but in many instances one was substituted for the 
other. 13. Progressive forms and the gerund were still rare. 14. 
Do might still have causative force. Substitute do (he works bet- 
ter than I do) was very rare. 15. Begin with an infinitive was 
coming in as a rhythmical and metrical expedient. Have and 
be plus the infinitive were still rare. 16. The post-positive attri- 
bute was common. In fact word-position was much freer than it 
is today. 17. The omission of parts of a sentence (e.g. the sub- 
ject) was much more frequent than it is in MnE. 

On the whole Dr. Koziol has produced a permanently valua- 
ble work. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP 
Cornell University 
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THE SToRY OF THE GERMAN BIBLE, A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
QUADRICENTENNIAL OF LUTHER’S TRANSLATION. By P. E. 
Kretzmann. (Reprinted from the Theological Monthly, 1934.) 
St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 1934. 


Dr. Kretzmann takes up his story of the German Bible with 
the Germans of the time of Tacitus and their first slight con- 
tacts with Christianity and follows it through the Gothic Bible, 
the establishment of Christianity in Germany, the Old High 
German translation of parts of the Bible and of Tatian’s ‘“‘Har- 
mony of Gospels,” the Old Saxon “‘Heliand,” Otfrid’s rhymed 
“Gospel-Book,” the Old and Middle High German Psalters, 
the pre-Lutheran printed Bibles, down to Luther’s Bible trans- 
lation. The rest of the story, somewhat more than half of it in 
length, is devoted to Luther’s translation, its genesis, its in- 
fluence, the later history of its text, with brief consideration of 
other later translations, which were, of course, all more or less 
influenced by Luther’s version. 

The author’s loyalty to Luther leads him to take all too 
seriously, it seems to me, the question of the extent of Luther’s 
use of the earlier versions. Even if the most extreme claims of 
some modern scholars as to the extent of such use be accepted, 
it would be no reproach to Luther, who was not concerned with 
establishing his originality, but only with getting a translation 
that would satisfy him and appeal to the German people. He 
would surely not hesitate to adopt earlier renderings if he felt 
that he could not improve upon them. A similar loyalty leads 
the author to disapprove of many of the changes in the modern 
revision of Luther’s text, especially those which seem to him to 
yield too much to the claims of higher criticism. 

An interesting part of this story, especially for English- 
speaking people, is that which concerns William Tyndale’s Bible 
translation and the evidence for the influence of Luther’s 
translation upon it, and through it upon our King James’ ver- 
sion. In fact, Dr. Kretzmann’s whole story of the German Bible 
is full of interest and is a worthy American contribution to the 
four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s translation. 

NEIL C. Brooks 

University of Illinois 





ART AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE. By E. E. Stoll. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. xv+178 pp. 


Readers who have followed the course of Professor Stoll’s 
determined march will greet his last book as a familiar friend, 
or, according to their lights, a familiar enemy. The general line 
of attack is the same; much of the ground that he has traversed 
before is covered again; we meet the same supporting proofs 
drawn from the world’s drama, along with some new ones. But 
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his purpose now is less to deny Shakespeare as a psychologist 
and a realist in the creation of character than to affirm him to 
be the consummate master over art and drama. “Only as an 
artist, not as a philosopher or psychologist, did he or any other 
dramatist build better than he knew.” 

There are good signs that Professor Stoll’s long and lonely 
fight is beginning to have its reward, in the respectful attention 
of scholars. And if he can succeed in winning a general accep- 
tance for his point of view, which must necessarily result in 
wiping a great mass of Shakespearean criticism off the slate, 
he will have done most valuable service. After all, he has merely 
said wholeheartedly what many have admitted in private, or 
in classrooms, and occasionally in print—that in Shakespeare 
there are the usual conventions of character in relation to action 
that we find in all dramatists before the modern era of psy- 
chological exactitude. And he gives much more than he takes 
away; for he is quite right in saying that in art the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts, and that in the sum Othello, 
the man, is a magnificent organic whole, no matter how much 
at war with himself he may be when considered analytically. 
By insisting that Shakespeare be judged as a great dramatic 
artist he offers a ground where admiration can take its fullest 
flight, unhampered by nervous apprehensions lest the great 
poet and creator of undying character may have slipped in this 
or that cause or motive. 

Art and Artifice in Shakespeare is a fine and inspiring study, 
as well as that rare thing in these days, a work of genuine aes- 
thetic criticism. The present reviewer believes it to be the sound- 
est approach to Shakespeare that has yet been offered. At the 
same time, the individual judgment may, and doubtless will, 
make occasional reservations. For example, Professor Stoll 
denies that Hamlet is dilatory for any reason than that the 
plot requires him to be so, and follows from this to the logical 
conclusion that he is without a tragic fault. The two soliloquies 
in which Hamlet reproaches himself are not to be taken too 
seriously—‘‘they motive the delay, not in the sense of grounding 
it in character, but of explaining it and bridging it over.” Pro- 
fessor Stoll makes much of the fact that no one of Hamlet’s 
family or friends blames him for anything or hints at pro- 
crastination. But his intention to murder the king is known 
only to Horatio, who is throughout passive and negative, and 
to the ghost, and he in fact makes a special visit to reprove 
Hamlet for his almost blunted purpose. As ingeniously and as 
persuasively as Professor Stoll reasons (and his reasoning, in 
particulars, is cogent) there still remains in the reader’s or 
hearer’s mind a strong impression from the two soliloquies and 
the ghost’s reproof. If the two soliloquies are not grounded in 
character, why is Hamlet allowed to agonize over his defection 
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at such length and in such poignant terms? And what is Fortin- 
bras in the play for, if not to contrast the man of action with 
the procrastinator? 

Another case to which exception may be made, is that of 
Shylock, in Professor Stoll’s Shakespeare Studies. There it was 
argued, at great length and with much force, that to Shakespeare 
and his age Shylock was a comic villain, and so he ought still 
to be. As to his being a villain, there can be no dispute, but how 
comic was he, ever? Professor Stoll thinks he was comic because 
he is surrounded by laughter, because of certain literary tradi- 
tions, because of the contemporary feeling toward the Jews. The 
argument may be put this way, that because Jews were thus 
and so in literature and in the popular mind, therefore Shylock 
must also be thus and so. The answer is to read through the part, 
bearing in mind Marlowe’s Barabas and other literary Jews, 
and remembering the Elizabethan antipathy. And one finds 
that Shakespeare has given his Jew what no Elizabethan should 
have given him—racial integrity, reason for his malignancy,and 
even a certain degree of dignity. There are miles of space be- 
tween Shylock and Barabas, which Professor Stoll does not, 
and cannot by his strict application of historical method, ac- 
count for. 

The most that is meant by these exceptions, is that the 
historical method, which serves admirably the second-string 
parts, may not wholly encompass the great geniuses. And I 
shall not be sorry to think that Shakespeare has secrets which 
may escape even Professor Stoll’s sound common sense. 

Haroitp N. HILLEBRAND 

University of Illinots 





THE EpucaTION OF SHAKESPEARE. ILLUSTRATED FROM THE 
SCHOOLBOOKS IN USE IN HIS Time. By George A. Plimpton. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 


The first four words of the title, set in heavy type, make it 
advisable to call attention to the true nature of this work, which 
is somewhat more accurately indicated by the second part of 
the title, set in very much lower case italic. Mr. Plimpton him- 
self sums his work justly in the Preface. ‘‘I do not pretend to 
have made any study of the various controversies about Shake- 
speare, I do not profess to be a Shakespearean scholar; but I 
happen to own some books which are of interest to scholars, and 
I feel competent to give a simple and informal description of 
them.” Mr. Plimpton quite wins our hearis because he loves 
his books and shares with us generously what he has to share. 

A great deal depends on one’s standards as to a “‘simple and 
informal description.”” But the standard certainly is not high 
when one falls upon the startling information that among Mr. 
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Plimpton’s Aesops is “‘a nicely illustrated one printed in Lon- 
don in 1551,” only to learn from the accompanying facsimile 
of the title page and another of text that this was a fairly ordin- 
ary edition published at Lugduni, which is Lyons. Somewhat 
similarly, because of turned numerals on the title page, Mr. 
Plimpton hopes that he has an earlier edition of Stockwood’s 
Dis putatiucunlarum Grammaticalium libellus than that of 1598, 
in spite of the fact that the correct date is given within the vol- 
ume. That fact and a couple of entries upon the Stationers’ Reg- 
isters in 1598 are decisive as to the date. Simple reference to the 
Short Title Catalogue would have established this conclusion. 
The fact is, as Mr. Plimpton himself indicates, that he compiles 
from Watson and Anders—seldom with any greater degree of 
correctness than in the examples given—a certain amount of 
information about such books in his collection as they have 
mentioned. Significantly enough, he does not appear to know— 
nor evidently do his pressagents—the essay of T. Spencer 
Baynes on What Shakespeare Learned at School, which has long 
been the standard study on Shakspere’s education, and has 
been accessible in book form since 1896. Frankly, on Shak- 
spere’s education, Mr. Plimpton has nothing of value to tell 
any one. 

Nor does Mr. Plimpton include many school books that 
Shakspere might actually have used at grammar school, 
though he has an enviable collection of the well known books 
connected in some way or other with education. A possible 
Cato of 1553, the unlucky Aesop of 1551—though Shakspere’s 
Aesop is definitely known to have been of another form—, an 
early Colloguies of Erasmus, an early Mantuan, a barely possible 
subsidiary text, Principia Latine Loguendi of 1575, and an- 
other of Flores, 1547—these about exhaust the possibilities in 
Latin texts, for grammar school texts were almost all in Latin, 
though one might get the impression from Mr. Plimpton’s 
specimens and discussions that they were in English. Naturally, 
the collection has ‘‘lesse Greeke,” the sole offering being the 
Greek grammar of Clenardus in an edition of 1570 by Aldus. 
Among the dictionaries, Withals was used by Shakspere. 
Of this Mr. Plimpton has a copy of what appears to be a six- 
teenth century edition, to which he innocently supplies the 
missing title page from a seventeenth century copy. He says, 
‘“‘When purchased, my copy was supposed to be the only one 
in existence, but others have since been discovered.”” One won- 
ders at this statement when he remembers that the great li- 
braries of England have so long had a reasonably large number of 
copies of Withals. Did some bookseller profit richly from this 
story? Or is there really some peculiarity about this particular 
edition which Mr. Plimpton has failed to convey? With only 
these schoolbooks, Shakspere would have been as “heinously 
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unprovided”’ as most Anti-Stratfordians claim that he was. 
Nevertheless, only a few libraries and probably still fewer in- 
dividuals in this country could do so weli by Shakspere as could 
Mr. Plimpton. This field has been sadly neglected by the schol- 
ars. No doubt Mr. Plimpton would have had a much better 
collection if he had only known what to collect. 

The scholar, then, may happen to derive a little occasional 
information from the numerous facsimiles in the pamphlet. 
He will also hope that Mr. Plimpton in the same generous desire 
to share his prize will at long last when he is through enjoying 
it make his really outstanding collection of works concerned 
with school matters available to scholars in some easily accessi- 
ble library, where it will forever receive some small part of the 
loving care which Mr. Plimpton now lavishes upon it. But the 
scholar will also fervently pray that no one will attempt to de- 
rive his fundamental ideas on Shakspere’s education from the 
present little volume of enthusiastic gossip about some books 
once connected with education. 

May one also suggest as gently as possible that there is 
something incongruous about the title page, with its bold The 
Education of Shakespeare and the name of the great Oxford 
University Press below as a guarantee to all men that the book 
is really on that subject? One is not accustomed to write in its 
market place, ““Caveat emptor.” 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinots 





STUDIES IN SPENSER’S ComPLarnts. By HaroldStein. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 


Complaints, which apart from The Faerie Queene is the larg- 
est volume of Spenser’s poetry published during his life, is 
significant not only of his development as a poet but of the 
literary taste and tendencies of the English Renaissance. Its 
pictorial moralism, its flamboyant and vapid rhetoricism, its 
simplified satirical style, and its Alexandrian refinements are 
at once reminiscent and prophetic. A record of significant foreign 
influences and English trends, it is by and large more eloquent 
of the authority of styles than the force of convictions. It is 
Spenser’s literary facility and resourcefulness, his rhetorical 
flair, that makes him here as elsewhere so thoroughly a man of 
his time. 

However, Dr. Stein’s Studies are not ‘appreciations,’ though 
he undertakes to lay the foundation upon which the larger 
criticism will have to build. Thoroughly conversant with the 
scientific or more specialized literature of his subject, both 
bibliographical and critical, he brings under review the theories 
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and interpretations advanced by other scholars and contributes 
a few of his own. Part I deals adequately with the bibliography 
of Complaints, though here necessarily there is much duplication 
of what Mr. Francis R. Johnson offers in his admirable Critical 
Bibliography; Part II, with questions of dating and composition; 
Part III, with the allegory of Virgils Gnat, Mother Hubberds 
Tale, and Muiopotmos. As problems of interpretation are closely 
connected with those of chronology, this division is ill advised. 
The fourth section treats in an admirably discriminating manner 
the difficult subject of the early verse and its revision, and Part 
V, a Bibliographical Appendix, is devoted to Collations, Vari- 
ants, Books Cited, etc. It must be said that the Subjects here 
noted are not treated with equal thoroughness. In his chapters 
on MHT, the author might have gone more fully into the 
opinions of both Long and Renwick, and we should have wel- 
comed his independent criticism of the suggested interpreta- 
tions of Muiopotmos. 

Dr. Stein challenges criticism particularly in his dating of 
The Ruines of Time, The Teares of the Muses, and Mother Hub- 
berds Tale. Most of The Ruines he thinks “was written not more 
than three or four years before publication, and most of this 
portion was written during Spenser’s visit to England in 1589- 
91”; The Teares is ‘a composition of 1589, or 1590”; and the 
two parts of Mother Hubberds Tale were written respectively in 
1580 and 1590. Furthermore, Dr. Stein is tempted to advance 
the dates of composition of both the Visions and The Ruines of 
Rome. Is there not some danger here of overcrowding with 
literary work that sojourn in England during which Spenser 
must have had much more to occupy his attention than the 
writing of poetry? However that may be, Dr. Stein’s arguments 
in the particular case are not always progressive. At one point it 
is suggested that the disjointed character of The Ruines of Time 
is due to nothing but Spenser’s carelessness, though it is ad- 
mitted in the same passage that over 270 lines were written 
before 1586, with the further possibility suggested that the 
whole poem was written fairly continuously during Spenser’s 
visit to England. Well, many things are possible, no doubt, but 
the probability is that the poem is a patch-work and that early 
Visions and something of the Stemmata Dudleiana have gone 
to the making of it. In the case of The Teares criticism has gone 
astray in supposing that contemporary conditions in the world 
of letters must tally with Spenser’s account of them in this 
rhetorical exercise; certainly we need not conclude from it that 
Spenser at some time “despaired of the life of the intellect in 
England.” However, since he was working this vein in the 
October eclogue and possibly in the lost English Poet along with 
the proclamation of a new poetry, the chances are that the poem 
was written roughly about the time when those other works 
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were composed. Nor, knowing what we do of the disingenuous- 
ness of sixteenth century prefaces, need we hesitate to give a 
liberal construction to the “last slender meanes”’ in the dedica- 
tion to Lady Strange, who naturally would have preferred some- 
thing new in her honour. What Dr. Stein calls the “slight evi- 
dence”’ drawn from a comparison of the third stanza of Thalia 
with the dedicatory sonnet is so slight as to be hardly evidence 
at all. 

Quite as controversial as his views of The Ruines of Time and 
The Teares of the Muses are his opinions of the date and interpre- 
tation of Mother Hubberds Tale. Professor Greenlaw’s theory 
that the poem is a satire on the d’Alencon courtship has been 
elevated almost to the position of a dogma and is still pretty 
generally approved in spite of the adverse criticisms of Long 
and Renwick. To these opponents must now be added Dr. 
Stein. An acceptance of the views of any one of these critics 
involves of course a rejection of Greenlaw’s interpretation of 
the Dedicatory Sonnet to Virgils Gnat. What Dr. Stein calls 
his “most heterodox conclusion” appears in his dating of the 
two versions of Mother Hubberds Tale in 1580 and 1591 in 
preference to 1575 and 1580. In support of this conclusion he 
makes the observation that not one of the several allusions to 
the poem antedates 1591, and remarks that although the first 
non-controversial part, written in his opinion about 1580, 
“‘might well have been circulated in manuscript without leaving 
a trace,” the second part “would almost certainly have left 
its mark before 1592 if it had been in existence in manuscript 
and contrariwise it would have failed to produce a whole series 
of comments merely by stirring up an old scandal in 1591.” But 
circulation in manuscript, perhaps carefully controlled, is cer- 
tainly much less likely to elicit public comment than printing, 
and to revive “‘the old scandal” in 1591, instead of letting the 
dead past bury its dead, might easily have incurred displeasure 
and produced comment. The phrase, “long sithence composed 
in the raw conceipt of my youth,” which appears in the Dedi- 
cation, Dr. Stein thinks should be taken with a pinch of salt 
or referred to the version of 1580. Though we may concede this 
point, and discount other arguments adduced by Greenlaw 
for the earlier datings, we can hardly accept Dr. Stein’s treat- 
ment of the crucial passage at Il. 622-630 as wholly satisfactory. 
In maintaining that the whole passage as it stands was intro- 
duced into the revision, Dr. Stein makes too light of what 
to most readers must still seem like a break in the sense at I. 
625, such a break as is best explained by the theory of an im- 
perfect revision at this point. If we reject Dr. Stein’s chronol- 
ogy, we shall have to reject also his interpretation of the po- 
litical allegory of Mother Hubberds Tale as having reference to 
Burleigh’s efforts to secure the succession to James I of Scotland, 
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the Ape of the poem. However, in rejecting Dr. Stein’s theory 
we need not reaffirm Professor Greenlaw’s. We may well prefer 
to repeat Mr. Renwick’s warning against pressing the interpre- 
tation beyond a general satire on Burleigh. In his study of 
Mother Hubberds Tale and in his book as a whole Dr. Stein has 
done less to solve our problems than to deepen our sense of 
some of their difficulties. It is chiefly in our sounder bibliograph- 
ical knowledge of the Complaints volume that we seem now to 
stand on firmer ground than ever before. 


H. S. V. Jones 





A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER 
PRINTED BeroreE 1700. By Francis R. Johnson. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1933. xiv+61 pp. 11 illustrations. $2.75; 
12s. 6d. 


The scope of the present publication of the Tudor and 
Stuart Club of the Johns Hopkins University is limited to “the 
printed editions of Spenser appearing prior to the beginning of 
the 18th Century” (p.v). The works are discussed chrono- 
logically under twenty-three main headings according to the 
date of their first editions, the principal bibliographical descrip- 
tion in each case being made from a named copy. Important 
variants in other copies examined of the same edition are listed, 
but the slight textual collation by no means purports to take 
the place of that in the volumes of the Variorum Edition of 
Spenser’s works, with which the format of this volume is uni- 
form. 

Some points of particular interest emerge: notably the de- 
scription of the first edition of The Faerie Queene, of the Com- 
plaints volume, and of the folio editions of the Works (1611 to 
1617). 

Mr. Johnson’s analysis shows conclusively that so-called 
“‘issues”’ of the first edition of The Faerie Queene are not separate 
issues, but “‘in reality . . . merely copies which exhibit the earlier 
and later states of some one particular sheet, or rather, one 
particular forme, arbitrarily selected as the basis for this selec- 
tion” (p. 13). The presence or absence of the five Welsh words 
or of the earlier or later state of the title-page has nothing to 
do with the typographical chronology of the “‘issues.”” Only by 
reference to the number of complimentary sonnets, Mr. John- 
son goes on to show, do we have “any sound basis for dis- 
tinguishing’”’ between an earlier or later issue of the volume of 
gathered sheets (pp. 15 ff.). 

A most plausible explanation is given for the date of Muio- 
potmos (1590) in the Complaints volume (1591): namely, that 
when the printer, now definitely established as Thomas Orwin, 
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reached Muiopotmos, “he realized that the volume would be 
completed and ready for sale in 1590 (old style) instead of 1591, 
and changed the date on the title-page accordingly” (p. 26). 
Support for the correctness of this explanation is furnished by 
an inscription on the title-page of British Museum copy 239.i.1, 
as shown by Mr. Harold Stein in his Studies in Spenser’s Com- 
plaints (1934), the bibliographical appendix of which should be 
consulted in connection with Mr. Johnson’s account of the 
Complaints. 

In no other part of his study does Mr. Johnson show more 
interestingly the human aspects of the printing and publishing 
trade than in the discussion of the folio editions of the Works 
(1611 to 1617). Over a number of years the folio volumes as 
issued were made up indiscriminately of parts printed at dif- 
ferent times, from 1609 on. Mr. Johnson describes the pos- 
sible combinations that he has found of these parts, and within 
the possible combinations he has recorded minor bibliograph- 
ical vagaries, probably the most important ones that are now 
known. 

In this connection, however, there may be pointed out an 
additional exception which presumably bestows uniqueness 
upon its copy. In the copy that belonged to the late Charles 
MacAllister Willcox of Denver, Colorado, the verso of the title- 
page of Amoretti and Epithalamion, {C4*], usually recorded as 
blank, is occupied by the reversed impression of a woodcut 
title-page border. As described by Mr. Colton Storm, “‘The 
woodcut is listed by McKerrow and Ferguson as No. 65; the 
latest use of the cut noted by them is by J. Waley in 1557. There 
does not seem to be any record showing how the woodcut came 
into the possession of Humphrey Lownes, and the only rational 
explanation of its appearance in the present work almost forty 
[sic] years after its last recorded use is that Lownes found the 
cut among his ornaments and pulled a proof to see how badly 
damaged it was.’ But the soundness of Mr. Johnson’s conclu- 
sions is not disturbed by any such bibliographical sport that 


1 Catalogue for Sale No. 4160, American Art Assn., Anderson Galleries, 
Inc. (30 East 57th Street, New York City, March 13 and 14, 1935), item No. 
448, p. 90. Through the kindness of Mr. Storm I have consulted this copy, a 
few details of which will be sufficient to identify it with the appropriate sections 
of Mr. Johnson’s Bibliography. This copy contains the 1611 general title-page, 
and the text of the first part of The Faerie Queene begins on A2 and ends on Q4, 
[Q5] and [Q6] containing respectively the 1609 title-page and the first leaf of 
the text of the second part. The sections that follow are of the 1611 printing, 
Mother Hubberds Tale being omitted. The bookplate of Willcox is within the 
front cover. On the general title-page appears the signature “‘Chr: Hildyard,” 
and, on the upper margin, other writing, some of it clipped. According to Mr. 
Storm, the copy was sold to Frank Glenn, Esq., of Kansas City, Mo. 
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might turn up at any time: in the Willcox copy the printer 
simply was not wasting paper. 

Mr. Johnson’s “‘Notes’” on each item go far beyond his 
bibliographical obligations. In many instances he gives miscel- 
laneous but pertinent information of interest; in others, sum- 
maries of the consensus of scholarly opinion on some aspect of 
the item at hand; in still others, provocative statements of 
literary difficulties and of desiderata in Spenser scholarship. The 
errors of fact and typographical inconsistency are surprisingly 
few for such a technical study, which, excellent and indispens- 
able, will always remain basic, if not absolutely final in every 


detail. 
C. Bowre MILLICAN 


New York University 





THE PUBLICATION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GERMANY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Mary Bell Price, and Lawrence 
Marsden Price. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1934 (University of California Publications in Modern Phil- 
ology, vol. 17). viii+288 pp. 


Students of English literary influences in Germany, particu- 
larly in the eighteenth century, have long been greatly indebted 
to Professor Lawrence Marsden Price of the University of Cali- 
fornia for his essential and indispensable publications in this 
field. His Reception of English Literature in Germany,.a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire field, published in 1932 and intended 
to supplant the earlier volume of 1919 entitled English-German 
Literary Influences, is destined to remain our standard work of 
reference for many years to come. Surprisingly quickly it has 
now been followed, within two years, by a new volume, likewise 
of large scope and usefulness, in which, to be sure, Mary Bell 
Price, whose scholarly assistance had already been acknowl- 
edged in the introduction to the Reception of 1932, appears as 
co-author, ably sharing with her husband both honor and re- 
sponsibility. 

Aside from an exceedingly interesting and valuable intro- 
duction of twenty-one pages (signed L.M.P.), the work in ques- 
tion is an exclusively bibliographical study; but only those 
who have attempted, even on a small scale, bibliographical 
work of a similar nature can estimate the degree of scholarly 
qualifications required for a book of this kind. Bibliographical 
studies in the eighteenth century, when the publication of litera- 
ture begins to assume modern proportions while channels and 
methods of accurate recording are still woefully lacking, are 
a difficult and often tantalizing task at best. But even so, when 
limited to one particular literature, it is child’s play as compared 
with the corresponding task in the field of translation literature. 
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Only of late years and but slowly and grudgingly has the sig- 
nificance been recognized which of necessity attaches to the 
work of the translator in all questions of international literary 
and cultural relations; and anything like adequate systematic 
recording and criticism, from year to year, in the field of transla- 
tion literature is even to this day conspicuously neglected. One 
need only read, in the introduction referred to, the account of 
the procedure and the experiences of these two able and skilled 
investigators to realize that, in addition to indispensable pa- 
tience and precision and an extensive knowledge of two litera- 
tures, a work like this requires a surprising degree of discern- 
ment and imagination, in fact, a kind of literary “‘flair” that 
now hints at unexpected possibilities of progress, now warns 
against tempting specious assumptions. If you doubt it, try it! 

No one is better aware than the authors themselves that a 
first bibliographical survey in a new field of such difficulty can- 
not possibly be free from omissions and errors. As far back as 
last December, Mr. Price informed me in a personal communica- 
tion that he had recorded already over a hundred additions, 
rectifications, added reviews, etc. for that “second and much 
improved edition,” to which he is looking forward at the close 
of the introduction and on behalf of which he invites “‘correc- 
tion and amplification of our work either in private letter or 
published review.” 

Aside from printed sources, among which even Heinsius or 
Kayser or Goedeke are often both inadequate and unreliable, 
the investigators had to use primarily numerous library cata- 
logs, some of which no doubt still consisted of ponderous tomes 
with none too legible entries on already overcrowded pages. 
Moreover, in most cases they were unable to actually examine 
the translations they found recorded, let alone compare them 
with the originals or with one another. Had such a rigorous 
method of identification been attempted a life-time would not 
have sufficed for the completion of the enterprise, for the books 
in question, if still in existence, are scattered thru many libraries 
to a far greater degree than would for instance be the case in 
France or in England, and in the case of the more insignificant 
titles the English originals might not exist anywhere in Ger- 
many. 

In view of these often insurmountable difficulties, unstinted 
praise should be given to the undismayed investigators for the 
degree of accuracy and completeness which they have achieved. 
Tests which I have been enabled to make with certain records 
and lists in our possession here in Madison have convinced me 
of the intrinsic justice of such an estimate even though, in the 
communication previously referred to, Mr. Price writes: “I am 
working on Incle and Yarico now and find that instead of nine 
German items I ought to have at least twenty-five,” and then 
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adds that those quoted should appear under Steele and not 
Addison. 

The most striking omissions, long noticed by the authors, 
occur strangely enough in the field of the moral weeklies, in 
which Mr. Price has done special research. For the Spectator 
the translation of 1719 (if this really is a translation)! and that 
of 1742-43 are lacking, as for Steele’s Guardian the 1745 transla- 
tion by Frau Gottsched.—For Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
Heinsius lists a translation or adaptation by Schink (Hamburg, 
Hoffmann, 1794). Cf. also GGr.2 VII, 718—For Fielding’s Pas- 
quin there is quoted in Heinsius a version (a.d. Engl.) at Mann- 
heim, Léffler, 1790.—Both under Sterne and Swift the omission 
of their sermons, which were frequently translated, is to be re- 
gretted and hardly justified by the narrow definition of “‘litera- 
ture’ adopted by the editors, a definition to which reference 
will be made later.—Of Pope’s Rape of the Lock the first transla- 
tion of 1739 is not mentioned. Cf. Heinzelmann in Mod. Phil. 
X, 320.—Under Mary Robinson’s Vancenza, the title of the 
translation is imperfectly quoted.—Heinsius lists, without au- 
thor, Frederick and Felicia, in a series of letters, Adapt. for the 
use of beginners in the Engl. Lang. Altona, Berchtold, 1803.— 
For Addison’s Cato, Heinsius, who is referred to as authority, 
records a transl. by Gerwitz, Berlin, Dieterici, 1808, as well as 
one published at Géttingen, Vandenhék, without date.—Under 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers the mention of three titles by W. 


Thompson is not clear. Could Indiane be a misprint for Juli- 
ane?—-The date of the first translation of Lillo’s Merchant of 


1 Only after finishing this review and leaving for Germany have I been 
able to consult Marce Blassneck: Frankreich als Vermitiler engl.-deutscher 
Einfliisse im 17. u. 18. Jh., 181 pp. Lpzg. Tauchnitz 1934. It is a welcome 
addition to the field under discussion, furnishing valuable information in regard 
to early French translations from English literature (in the broader sense of the 
term). The 1719 publication above referred to (Der Spectateur oder Betrachtungen 
tiber die verderbten Sitten der heutigen Welt. Th. 1-3), concerning which Diesch 
(Bibliogr. germanist. Zss., S. 39) expressed uncertainty, is here shown to be a 
clumsy and slavish translation of the first three vols. of the French transl. of 
1714 ff. The latter (Le Spectateur ou le Socrate moderne) however does not con- 
sist of only three vols. (p. 167, no. 108), but of six, the last three of which (1720, 
21, 26) were published in Amsterdam “‘chez les Freres (sic) Wetstein,”’ whereas 
Miss Blassneck (p. 55) writes: “Eine bei Wetsteins erschienene Ausgabe des 
‘Spectateur’ ist mir allerdings nicht bekannt.’’ Unfortunately, also in many 
other respects, her bibliographical data are far from adequate, as I intend to 
show in some detail in the near future. (Weimar, March 12, 1935.) 

2 I owe this observation to a recent address before the Language and Litera- 
ture Club of the University of Wisconsin by Professor R. S. Crane of the 
University of Chicago on “Suggestions toward a Genealogy for the ‘Man of 
Feeling.’ ” 
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London (by Bassewitz) is given as 1752, but Kunze (Lillos 
Einfluss, etc.), who is given as reference, ascribes it to 1755, 
as do GGr. and Eloesser. F. Briiggemann in his recent volume, 
Die Anfdnge des biirgerlichen Trauerspiels in den fiinfziger 
Jahren, p. 19 even assigns “die erste gedruckte deutsche 
Ubersetzung” to 1757. In fact, also in other respects Kunze, 
Price, and Briiggemann differ in their Lillo items, and the whole 
subject of the Merchant of London in Germany deserves evi- 
dently to be re-examined.—In the introduction, p. 19,].15, 
Brown, (evidently referring to John Brown, the author of 
Athelstan, 1756), does not belong in the fifties, but in the 
seventies, since the first translation of the drama is listed for 
1778. 

The method and technique chosen for the enumeration of 
the titles do credit to both the editors and the compositor, ex- 
cept that a higher degree of ready comprehension might have 
been secured by a greater variety of type for names and titles 
and a more discriminating manipulation of the vertical align- 
ments. Pages like e.g. 67 or 257 can certainly not be called 
tibersichtlich. Occasionally, as e.g. under Lillo’s Merchant of 
London or Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, the order in the listing 
of the various translations (and their editions) of the same 
original seems arbitrary or at least it is difficult to detect the 
principle underlying it. Especially to be commended are the in- 
clusion of all titles, not only the anonymous ones, in one al- 
phabetic sequence with the names of the authors and the liberal 
use of cross-references. Very helpful also are the various ap- 
pendices, especially the extensive index of translators. Misprints 
are delightfully rare, despite the exceedingly difficult proof-read- 
ing involved. I suggest the following corrections: p. 7 (Spiirsinn) ; 
p. 12 (Benedikte; comma after “‘Not long after’’); pp. 15 and 16 
(Mrs. Manley); p. 16 (Haywood); p. 17 (Briuchli?); p. 19 
(Thomson); p. 97 (Dramatisierungen); p. 99 (amerikanische) ; 
p. 144 (Lillos Einfluss auf die englische und die deutsche 
Literatur); p. 205,1.37 (Bd. TX (1810)); pp. 163, 217, and 234 
(Nebenbuhler); p. 225 (W. Thompson); p. 288 (Zacharia). 

For the anticipated second edition, the present reviewer 
makes bold however to voice certain expectations and sugges- 
tions that go beyond the “correction and amplification” of the 
volume as at present planned, unless, to be sure, the term 
“amplification” were to be taken in a much broader meaning 
then apparently intended. 

In the introduction (p. 2) the statement is made that, under 
pressure from the disproportion between the mass of material 
and the available resources, the authors reluctantly “determined 
to understand the word literature in its narrowest possible 
sense ’’ even though they were fully aware that ‘‘English work 
in theology, aesthetics, philosophy, and psychology, and Eng- 
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lish criticism of classic literature influenced ultimately to a great 
degree the literary production of Germany in the eighteenth 
century,” and that Erbauungsbiicher and Reisebeschreibungen 
should likewise be considered. Unfortunately, the translation 
activity in these fields is as prolific and in large part as insignifi- 
cant, as it is in other respects of great importance not only for 
the literary, but also the general cultural trend of things in 
eighteenth century Germany. What I should have liked to see 
done therefore and consider reasonably manageable for a second 
edition, is a frankly eclectic procedure in this non-literary field, 
omitting, at the risk of being charged with inconsistency or 
arbitrariness, the great mass of the insignificant and inconse- 
quential, but retaining those writers and those works without 
which the history of English influence in eighteenth century 
Germany is not only incomplete but unthinkable. A practical 
mode of selection might be the inclusion of (a) practically 
everything, except natural science, medicine, and technology, 
prior to 1750 (or any other date that would bring in the early 
beginnings but avoid the rush) and (b) all those authors or 
works that play some part in the more important general 
treatises on English: German literary relations in the 18th 
century, as e.g. Hettner, Koch, Flindt, Howard, Zart, and 
others (see Price’s Reception, p. 463 ff., numbers 103-132). 

That the amount of “humanistic” non-literary material 
translated before 1750 is not excessive may be assumed from 
the fact that in Heinsius the items for these early years run 
about as follows; 1700—-1719:4; 1720—1729:8; 1730—1739:15; 
1739-1749: 35—62 works in all, of which as many as 42 are of 
distinctly theological or religious content and even the other 20 
not far from it. In science, technology, and medicine even only 
10 works were noted as translated from the English. To be sure, 
these figures are not accurate and Heinsius is far from complete, 
but even if the numbers turned out to be twice as large the 
totals would still be quite moderate; in fact, the really bewilder- 
ing figures do not come till the seventies (for the humanities, 
1760-1769:46; 1770-1779:187 and for the sciences, 1760- 
1769:21; 1770-1779:70) so that the non-literary movement 
could be said to parallel pretty closely the figures which Mr. 
Price gives in the form of a graph for the novel, on p. 14 of the 
introduction (1760—1769:52; 1770-1779: 159). 

So much is certain: it is disappointing to have to look in vain 
for names like e.g., James Harris, Henry Home, Hume, Robert 
Wood, Burke, Bolingbroke, Hutchison, Sir William Temple 
(mentioned in No. 327), William Robertson, Jeremy Collier, all 
of which suggest definite and recognized connections with 
literary movements, especially if we consider how much of 
eighteenth century “literature” deals with topics of theology, 
history, esthetics, philosophy, politics. Nor is it very clear why 
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exceptions were made for Locke and Gilbert Burnet and per- 
haps others that have escaped me. 

Interesting, too, would be the inclusion of those English 
“latitudinarian” divines who, like John Tillotson (f 1694), 
William Sherlock (f 1707), and especially Samuel Clarke (f 
1729) belong to the seventeenth or very early eighteenth century 
but who enter Germany, characteristically enough, between 
1745 and 1765 as pace-makers of the sentimental moralizing 
of that period, helping to enforce the influence of Richardson, 
Elizabeth Rowe, and others who belong to the ‘“‘second wave’”’ 
of English influence. 

Another wish which I cannot suppress concerns the desirabil- 
ity of systematically entering, at least up to about 1750, the 
early French translations whenever they precede the earliest 
German translation. In case the present state of English: French 
bibliography, with which I am only inadequately familiar, 
should interfere with the execution of such a plan, it is to be 
hoped that the example set by Mr. and Mrs. Price may induce 
some scholar working in the French field to provide a similar 
publication for French translations of English eighteenth cen- 
tury literature. So much is certain: a genuinely adequate story 
of the influence of English thought and letters on eighteenth 
century Germany, especially during the “first wave,” but to 
some measure also in the “second wave,”’ cannot be written 


except in connection with a careful scrutiny of the earlier and 


parallel French channels, often, to be sure, leading into Germany 
from Amsterdam or from elsewhere outside of France. 

This last statement suggests a further thought. The fact 
that those French journals of the early eighteenth century that 
gave sympathetic attention to English and German literature 
were published largely in Holland (especially frequently in 
Amsterdam) plainly shows that they emanated from Huguenot 
circles and represented the protestant spirit in both the religious 
and the political sphere.* That the English literature in the recog- 
nition and spread of which these journals were interested was 
fundamentally protestant and democratic is evident, and it is 
equally clear that the appeal it exercised in Germany was al- 
most entirely excluded from the Catholic parts of the country. 
A mere study of the places of publication in which the German 
translations appeared in print is strikingly revealing, with 
Leipzig, Hamburg, Ziirich, Berlin, Halle, Braunschweig, Gét- 
tingen, Frankfurt in the lead, while Miinchen, Wien, Koln, 
Mainz appear only quite late if at all. 

It is no doubt due to the rather close limitation to literature 


* Cf. e.g. Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 11th ed., 1909, p. 818 f. 
and Reynaud, Histoire générale de l’influence francaise en Allemagne, 2nd ed., 
1915, p. 369. 
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in the narrowest sense of the term that, in both the introduction 
to the work under discussion and in the corresponding portion 
of the Reception, Mr. Price pays but very slight attention to 
these broader cultural implications of a religious, ethical, social, 
and political nature. Hettner had gone into some of these aspects 
of the situation to a considerable extent, but his own rational- 
istic positivism seems to have prevented him from giving ade- 
quate attention to the large part played by publications of a 
religious and moralizing character. In this broader field of 
general cultural interchange and influence much work is still 
to be done, both on the side of bibliography and of interpreta- 
tion, and since Mr. Price did me the great honor of dedicating 
his Reception to me as his erstwhile teacher in this field of study, 
I feel justified, in connection with my expression of apprecia- 
tion and of gratitude for what has already been accomplished, 
in voicing the hope that the wished-for “‘second and much im- 
proved edition” be improved not only by the correction and ad- 
dition of details, but also by the adoption of a broader interpre- 
tation of what fundamentally constitutes this remarkable 
literary movement. 

A. R. HOHLFELD 


University of Wisconsin 





Tue Earkty Days or Joet Bartow: A Connecticut WIT, 
YALE GRADUATE, Epitror, LAWYER AND PoET, CHAPLAIN 
DvuRING THE REVOLUTIONARY War. His Lire Works 
From 1754 to 1787. Theodore Albert Zunder. Yale Studies 
in English, Lxxxtv. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934 
x+311 pp. 


Dr. Zunder’s Early Days of Joel Barlow is a publication 
which raises once more that never quite laid ghost, the theory of 
literary scholarship. For Dr. Zunder has done all the things he 
was supposed to do. He has combed printed material for in- 
formation about his subject. He has hunted high and low for 
unpublished manuscripts. He has transcribed passages with 
meticulous accuracy. His footnotes are impeccable, his index 
adequate. The subject he has chosen is of a certain importance. 
And yet the result is one which justifies a good many of the 
unfavorable comments passed upon the productions of our 
graduate work in literature. 

The difficulty is that Dr. Zunder has not mastered his ma- 
terial, his material has mastered him. Joel Barlow had a really 
extraordinary career, much of which, it is true, lies outside the 
field of Dr. Zunder’s monograph. But there is no hint in the book 
looking forward to that extraordinary career. Barlow, as Par- 
rington dryly remarks, “stuck fast in the bog of provincial 
poetry,” but Dr. Zunder treats his youthful (and tedious) ef- 
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fusions with a seriousness better devoted to better things. A 
commonplace lyric which Barlow wrote July 21, 1781, is printed 
in full and receives a paragraph of comment about as long as 
the lyric (pp. 127-8). An undated “plan” and a subsequent 
fragmentary poem on Cyrus the Great sends Dr. Zunder looking 
for “‘sources,’’ which he very naturally finds in Xenophon and 
the Bible (pp. 77-78). The very verses which Barlow wrote for 
the postboy at New Year’s are printed, though Dr. Zunder him- 
self remarks that the poem “adds nothing to Barlow’s reputa- 
tion as a poet (p. 64).”” We follow his horseback journeys abroad, 
and we follow him home again; we read his letters at long length; 
we read the minutes of a meeting which voted to ask Mr. Barlow 
to deliver an oration; we read that communion was administered 
to a class of candidates, of which Barlow was one; we read the 
probate records of Fairfield, and a petition to the General As- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut; and we read eight sorry 
quatrains addressed to Abraham Baldwin because Barlow wrote 
them and Dr. Zunder found them—quatrains on which, by the 
by, Dr. Zunder’s comment is: “this poem has none of the merits 
of Dryden’s poetry (p. 72).” In other hands, it is possible that 
such materials might have led to a vivid apprehension of Bar- 
low, what manner of man he was, what life he lived, what the 
kaleidoscopic background of his existence was like. In Dr. 
Zunder’s book Barlow never comes to life, but lies, as it were, 
embalmed. 

Now here is a real misfortune. It is a misfortune because it is 
a pity to see so much patient labor produce nothing more 
meritorious; it is a misfortune because it will confirm critics of 
the existing order of scholarship in their conviction that aca- 
demic achievement in letters is usually like this; and it is a mis- 
fortune because, in the whole range of American literary his- 
tory, there is probably no single group who so cry out for rein- 
terpretation as do the Connecticut Wits. A series of conven- 
tional judgments has been passed upon their works, judgments 
some of which are palpably false, and many of which are open to 
correction. Dr. Zunder, however, has corrected none of these 
judgments, and in his absorption with the methods of research, 
he has never lifted his eyes above his monograph. No one would 
guess from his volume that there is a problem of interpretation 
to be solved. Barlow married his wife secretly, deceived his 
father-in-law, and, when the marriage was discovered, wrote 
his father-in-law a most disingenuous letter. On this human 
comedy Dr. Zunder’s comment is: ‘‘Neither his daughter nor 
Barlow had treated him (Baldwin) very well (p. 149).”’ Was 
there ever a more pedestrian anti-climax? Does it not point to 
Dr. Zunder’s failure to grasp intuitively the biographical prob- 
lem? One-sided as Parrington’s discussion of Barlow is, it really 
tells us more of the man in seven pages than Dr. Zunder does 
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in three hundred. Scholarship should be accurate, but should it 
be redundant? Dr. Zunder is painfully accurate, but he has 
written a painfully dull book. 


Howarp MumFrorD JONES 
University of Michigan 





MOopDERN Prose StyLe. By Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford University 
Press, 1934. $2.75. 


In his Preface Mr. Dobrée tells us that he has written this 
book for his own instruction and for the pleasure he derives 
from thinking about his craft—an apology which he completes 
later on by explaining that his mode of analysis leads to a finer 
appreciation of writing, and makes you realize more clearly, 
more completely, what any given writer meant. If one objects 
to his appreciations that they are all quite subjective, he answers 
“T know it; but what is one to do?” As a sample of how subjec- 
tive he can be, we may refer to his comment on two pages of 
Frederic Manning’s philosophical prose, which he calls ‘‘marvel- 
lously buoyant.”’ A typical sentence of this passage moves as 
follows: 


And launched into being, as it overtakes, or grazes against, or coincides or col- 
lides with other facts, it will not recognize that they have the same divine nature 
as it has; but it sees them as mere matter, which it assimilates, or marries, or 
resists, and from this assimilation, and friction, and pressure are born the ma- 
terial forms of things, of the act itself as of all other acts encompassing or con- 
tained in it. 


However one may admire the fine ordering and progression of 
its members, it fails to affect at least one reader as ‘‘marvel- 
lously buoyant” or to remind him, by “its swiftness and vigor,” 
of Landor’s prose, if indeed he had ever connected swiftness 
and vigor with the prose of Landor. But that may only confirm 
the hopeless subjectivity of the approach. Mr. Dobrée does not 
avoid semi-technical descriptions. He says, for example, that 
what distinguishes Virginia Woolf’s prose from that of George 
Moore is that it is pronounced “further forward in the mouth, 
nearer the lips,’ a statement which can possibly be verified in 
a laboratory of phonetics. But he is quite right not to attempt a 
system of notation, which is utterly incapable of conveying the 
differences between passages whose effects on the ear are ex- 
tremely different. 

Why a person who is as well read as Mr. Dobrée in all 
periods of English prose should think it necessary to make spe- 
cial claims for the prose of our own time is not easy to under- 
stand. At least the ground on which he places the claim is 
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not very stable. “Our contemporaries,”’ he says, “speak with 
voices that we recognize, and between which we can easily dis- 
tinguish. Nobody, for example, would mistake a paragraph by 
Mr. Shaw for one by Dean Inge” (p. 7). And yet he also tells 
us that Mrs. Woolf is “one of the very few people writing at 
the present day who has a definite voice” (p. 54). His main 
point concerning contemporary prose is that it marks a return 
to speech rhythms, a statement which opens a vast field of dis- 
cussion in a comparison with earlier periods. The basis for such 
a discussion would be very difficult to establish, for Mr. Dobrée 
himself defends the style of Henry James because it is like his 
speech (‘‘natural to him’’). The same thing may be said of al- 
most any writer of genius whose style may appear highly man- 
nered. There can be no doubt that Carlyle talked in dithyrambs 
and Robert Burton in Latin tags. Mr. Dobrée is on less contro- 
versial ground when he notices in present-day prose “‘a more 
curious following of our mental processes, with, sometimes, 
violence offered to our old notions of syntax.” 

To every manifestation of modern prose, even the most ex- 
treme, Mr. Dobrée extends an all-embracing hospitality that 
is rare in fastidious readers. He deplores the tendency to laugh 
at writers like Gertrude Stein and James Joyce. His apology for 
them does not, however, have the ring of complete confidence. 
It sounds a little as if he were afraid of joining the company of 
critics of former ages who have made themselves ridiculous 
(to posterity) by their failure to recognize the values in a 
revolutionary form of art. The justification he offers for the 
prose of Mr. W. H. Auden is that it is ‘‘at least an intellectual 
gymnastic,” and in vindicating the latest and least intelligible 
of Mr. Joyce’s experiments, he tells us that “‘it is not merely 
jotting down what comes into the head, as can be seen from 
the difference between the three drafts of Anna Livia Plurabelle 
already published.’”’ For an unsophisticated reader it is hard to 
grasp how a work which aims at reproducing what goes on in 
the Unconscious in a night of dreams can be subjected to the ar- 
rangement and rearrangement of the waking mind without being 
false to its original inspiration. 

There are many questions raised in the course of this little 
book which one would like to have leisure to talk over with Mr. 
Dobrée, some in all seriousness, others in not too grave a mood. 
We hope, in particular, that he would not deny us the privilege 
of laughing a little at Mr. Joyce, if only by way of compensation 
for our inferiority-complex. Indeed we should not be too greatly 
surprised if Mr. Joyce himself, were he of the company, should 
join in the laughter, if only inwardly. 


JacoB ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 
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A CRITIQUE OF MODERN ENGLISH PrRosopy (1880-1930) By 
Pallister Barkas. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag. 
1934, 


A guide through the tangled jungle of English prosodic 
theory performs a necessary and grateful service. It is now 
twenty-five years since Saintsbury with refreshing gusto beat 
his way through the difficulties of the terrain, and though he 
covered pretty much the whole territory, those who follow his 
broad path are all the time wanting to go off in other directions 
in spite of his assurance that there is nothing there. They 
find that he was wrong; but most of them get lost. This study is 
an attempt to construct a followable path out of the prosodic 
explorations of the last fifty years. It offers no new theory of its 
own. To this end the author has analyzed, summarized, and in 
most cases criticized all the books on English prosody between 
1880 and 1930 which “seem to contain much that is valuable.” 
I have found no significant omission unless it be Cary Jacob’s 
The Foundations and Nature of Verse, which, though not strictly 
a prosody, is certainly an “experimental phonetic study,” the 
last of the categories treated. 

Mr. Barkas first classifies the theories into six categories, two 
of which are further divided, one into three, the other into five 
separate varieties. The distinction, as may be judged, is a little 
over-fine. After a chapter in which he tries with some success 
to reduce to order the confusion in terminology, he goes on to 
discuss the several theories within their particular categories. 
The final chapter sets forth a “‘provisional table of verse types.” 
This table, like the classification of theories, seems too com- 
plicated, but it is undeniably suggestive, which is all the author 
claims for it. The most valuable and by far the longest section 
of the book is the summarization and criticism of the separate 
theories, which are treated with an understanding and fairness 
rare among prosodists. Though the brevity of the book is as com- 
mendable as its clarity, one regrets that the author felt obliged 
to eliminate almost all illustrative material. 

There are a number of misprints, but only one of any im- 
portance. The J. A. Robinson mentioned on p. 49 must stand 
for E. A. 

Pau LANDIS 
University of Illinois 





AMERICAN Prosopy. By Gay Wilson Allen. New York: American 
Book Co. 1935. 


The title of this book was chosen “for convenience.” It is in 
several ways unfortunate. Prosody is a linguistic, not a geo- 
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graphical or political, phenomenon. The prosodic theories and 
versification of American poets are proper subjects for considera- 
tion, but to call these theories and practices American is quite 
another thing. Dr. Allen, indeed, points out in his introduction 
that “until the time of Walt Whitman technical developments 
in American poetry probably had little effect on native poets,” 
but he cannot himself escape the influence of his title, which is, 
especially as he takes up the poets chronologically, to give the 
impression that he is constructing the development of an Amer- 
ican prosody through a line of American poets. Also, the in- 
clusiveness of the title is likely to cause disappointment with 
the book, since the author has limited himself to the considera- 
tion of eighteenth and nineteenth century poets; whereas the 
really significant prosodic developments in America took place 
in the present century. 

The book begins with an “Introduction” which deals, for 
the most part very sketchily, with the machinery for the tech- 
nical analysis of verse, the English background of American 
poetry, and the recent prosodic revolt. This is followed by eleven 
chapters in which are taken up in order the prosodies of Freneau, 
Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Whit- 
man, Lowell, Lanier, and Emily Dickinson. The analysis is 
painstaking and comprehensive but not always illuminating or 
significant. Several of the chapters end with a few pages in 
which groups of minor poets are discussed. Classified bibliog- 


raphies appended to each chapter are a very valuable feature of 
the book. 


Pau LANDIS 
University of Illinois 





THE INTELLECTUAL MILIEU OF JOHN DRYDEN: Studies in some 
Aspects of Seventeenth-Century Thought. By Louis I. Bred- 
vold. University of Michigan Publications: Language and 
Literature, Vol. xm. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1934. viii+189 pp. 


This is a very important foundation for the fuller study of 
Dryden which Professor Bredvold no doubt contemplates. It at- 
tempts ‘“‘to place Dryden’s thought in its context in the thought 
of his period” and ‘“‘to define his intellectual cast and tempera- 
ment by determining what choices and preferences he made 
among the tendencies of his age, and studying in succession his 
relation to scientific, religious, and political thought.” But first 
Professor Bredvold considers that distrust of the reason which 
takes its name from Pyrrho of Elis. 

Pyrrhonism or philosophical skepticism, not to be confused 
with religious unbelief, originated in an attempt to escape the 
blind alleys of reason by denying the possibility of knowledge. 
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It entered the Renaissance through the writings of Empiricus, 
and, having absorbed the medieval distinction between reason 
and faith, known as fideism, it permeated every department of 
thought. It changed the course of Montaigne’s thinking, and is 
notorious in Sir Thomas Browne. With admirable precision 
Professor Bredvold traces its penetrations, uncovering them 
“in strange guises and in the most unexpected places.” For 
without an understanding of it, he believes, there is no under- 
standing of Dryden or of his age, and there will continue that 
confusion arising from a failure to distinguish kinds of skepticism. 
Dryden, we are reminded, recognized his temperamental sym- 
pathy with the skepticism of his age—a skepticism which, Pro- 
fessor Bredvold thinks, alienated him from the materialism of 
Lucretius and Hobbes and from Deism, and drove him “toward 
conservatism and authority in religion, and ultimately to the 
Catholic Church.” 

Chapter m1, which treats the impact of the new science, is 
less conclusive and less significant perhaps than Chapter rv, 
which shows how Catholic apologists used fideism as a weapon 
against Anglicans and those nonconformists who were com- 
mitted to religious rationalism. Anyone convinced by the 
fideistic (or skeptical) argument had to choose “between athe- 
ism and submission to the authority of Rome.”’ Father Simon’s 
Critical History illustrates the use of higher criticism to weaken 
the authority of the Scriptures and lead protestants to an in- 
fallible church. Dryden replied in the Religio Laici that the 
Scriptures are clear enough for salvation, but he admitted that 
an omniscient church would be worth both Testaments and the 
creed. The Religio Laici and The Hind and the Panther are, then, 
in essential agreement. Both are Pyrrhonistic—both skeptical 
of reason whose glimmering ray at the sight of religion dissolves 
in supernatural light. In the earlier poem Dryden attacks the 
rationalism of the Deists, and in the later, that of the noncon- 
formists. This understanding of Dryden’s thought, Professor 
Bredvold concludes with judicious restraint, ‘‘minimizes, and 
possibly solves entirely, the biographical problem of his con- 
version, which has proved such a stumbling block to some of his 
critics.” 

In Chapter v Professor Bredvold brings Dryden’s politics 
into harmony with his philosophy and religion. The Pyrrhonism 
which until 1687 kept him from completely embracing any view, 
made him hostile to political change. He adopted Tory prin- 
ciples and wrote Absalom and Achitophel, not as a hireling, but 
as a patriot alarmed at the prospect of another civil war. This, 
though doubtless putting the best construction upon his con- 
duct, is certainly more justifiable than putting the worst. Pro- 
fessor Bredvold’s general conclusion is that Dryden’s ideas never 
greatly changed, but merely underwent a clarification which 
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from one point of view was a reduction to order, and from an- 
other, a 


triumph of his instincts and temperament over the multitude of intellectual dis- 
tractions . . . each of which for a season exercised its fascination upon his in- 
telligence. . . . [And] his success in achieving something like centrality and 
consistency in his intellectual life testifies to both the seriousness and strength 
of his mind. 


Professor Bredvold would no doubt grant that not all men of 
Dryden’s temperament took the same course. Glanvill and 
Boyle used the skeptical argument when it suited their purposes; 
but more significant is Halifax who, though as skeptical as 
Dryden and like him an admirer of Montaigne, was neither a 
Tory nor a Catholic. Halifax Professor Bredvold has for the mo- 
ment forgotten; otherwise he would not have remarked that 
Dryden had more of the temper and principles of Burke than 
any of the Whig pamphleteers. 

Some may sigh for a bibliography. Others may feel that Pro- 
fessor Bredvold’s conclusionsare less novel than he thinks, or that 
he has oversimplified his problem in support of a thesis. Pro- 
fessor Bredvold has, however, the philosophical temper of a 
persuasive dialectician, and, to a reviewer already sympathetic 
with Dryden, his argument is, on the whole, convincing. He 
ought to have related his study more carefully to the main 
stream of recent Dryden criticism. One reference each to Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée, Mr. T. S. Eliot, and Mr. Allan Lubbock, and 
a refutation here and there of the Globe Dryden (1871!) and 
of Mr. A. W. Verrall and Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, are insufficient 
to show when Professor Bredvold is giving us an entirely new 
conception and when he is only setting on old one in a clearer 
light. There is, for instance, no intimation of Saintsbury’s belief 
that the Religio Laici leaned toward Catholicism. But a work 
with so much sound learning and maturity of judgment as 
The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden needs no other justifica- 
tion. 

A. W. SEcorD 
University of Illinois 





IssEN StupiEs. By P. J. Eikeland. Northfield, Minnesota: The 
St. Olaf College Press, 1934. 177 pp. $2.00. 


The late Professor P. J. Eikeland, for more than two decades 
head of the department of Norwegian language and literature 
at St. Olaf College, was known as an unusually inspiring teacher. 
His ability so to impress and arouse his students doubtless re- 
sulted in a large measure from the keen analytical power of his 
mind, as pointed out by his distinguished pupil and successor, 
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Professor O. E. R¢glvaag. Eikeland’s critical penetration also 
marks his written works, his exhaustive Norsk Grammatik (1908) 
his excellent historical and literary survey Norge 1 Saga og 
Digtning (Vol. 11 of R¢glvaag and Eikeland: Norsk Lesebok, 
1925), and not least the essays under review. The first three of 
these, which have before appeared in print in Norwegian, are 
probably familiar to a good many Ibsen students; in their present 
garb they are deservedly made available to English-speaking 
admirers of Ibsen everywhere, for whom the Norwegian language 
may have proved a barrier. 

Professor Eikeland was in many respects particularly fitted 
to interpret Ibsen. With his keen penetration he combined an 
earnest striving after truth, a sound judgment, and intimate 
knowledge of the Norwegian people and social conditions in 
Norway, and such acquaintance with the works of the poet 
which can only grow out of years of thorough study and teach- 
ing. To be sure, he frequently approaches his subject from his 
particular point of view, that of the avowed Christian, which 
should not, however, “lessen the value of his observations” (to 
borrow a phrase from Professor Nils Flatens preface), even 
when the reader finds himself at variance with the opinions ex- 
pressed. 

The four essays included in the volume were written over a 
period of several years and are: “Peer Gynt” (originally pub- 
lished in Symra, Vol. 8, 1912), “‘Brand” (printed under the 
title “Spredte Bemerkninger om Ibsen: Ibsen’s Brand” in 
Teologisk Tidsskrift, Vol. 4, 1920), ‘The Pretenders” (which 
formed the introduction to Holvik’s and Eikeland’s edition of 
Kongsemnerne, 1916), and “The Pillars of Society,” here pub- 
lished for the first time. They are translated respectively by 
Professors A. C. Paulson, Nils Flaten, Marie Malmin Meyer, 
and Olav Lee, all of the faculty at St. Olaf College. And let it 
be added at once that the translators have done a none too 
easy task uncommonly well, for Eikeland’s style was both in- 
dividualistic and highly idiomatic. 

In his essays on Peer Gynt and Brand, which the present re- 
viewer considers the weightiest and most significant of the group 
without denying much value and interest to the others, Eike- 
land discusses among divers matters the two principal aspects 
of these dramas, the national (Norwegian) and the international 
(universal), wisely emphasizing the latter and correctly main- 
taining that these remarkable works would never have attained 
their high place in the realm of world literature but for their 
universal appeal. At the same time he does not fail to portray 
adequately their political and social background, the soil out of 
which they grew. Further, in Eikeland’s interpretation of Peer 
Gynt, stressing the universal humanity of Peer, the riddle of 
the troublesome and elusive Boyg (B¢jgen) is readily solved: he 
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becomes the incarnation of the spirit of inertia and compromise. 

Eikeland looks upon Brand as concerned entirely with an 
ethical or moral and not a religious problem, a point of view 
with which many will unquestionably agree; nevertheless, he 
excepts the last 120 lines, explaining these in traditional religious 
terms, an elucidation which some critics will undoubtedly re- 
fuse to accept, although it is interesting and presented with 
earnestness and only after mature consideration. On the other 
hand, few will find themselves in disagreement with Eikeland 
when he declares that Ibsen has in Brand “based his whole 
theme on fundamentally Christian principles” (p. 133). Pro- 
fessor Halvdan Koht emphasizes the same idea (The Life of 
Ibsen, Vol. 11, p. 277), although he stresses more the religious 
element in Brand as a whole than does Eikeland. 

The study of The Pretenders naturally enough bears all the 
earmarks of being written as an introduction to a textbook. 
Against a fairly detailed and useful historical background, the 
play is effectively interpreted as primarily a psychological or 
character drama, which it most certainly is. The analysis of 
the plot, preceded by an enlightening discourse on the study 
of a drama, is both discerning and helpful, not least for the un- 
initiated. The discussions of the language and the style of the 
drama and its relationship to Ibsen himself and his career are 
equally able and useful. 

Considered as a whole these essays are a very valuable ad- 


dition to the Ibsen-literature in English, taking high rank with 
works in that field. Hence, by publishing them, in a splendidly 
made-up volume, the editorial committee of the Language 
Group at St. Olaf College has generously and deservedly honored 
a departed co-worker as well as made available to a large num- 
ber of teachers, students, and general readers the finest fruits 
of his ripe scholarship in his chosen field. 


RICHARD BECK 
University of North Dakota 





Tue ENGLISH FAMILIAR EssAy IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
Century. THE ELEMENTS OLD AND NEW Wuicn WENT 
InTO ITS MAKING EXEMPLIFIED IN THE WRITINGS OF Hunt, 
Haz.itt AND LAMB. University of Pennsylvania Disserta- 
tion. By Marie Hamilton Law. Philadelphia, 1934. 


That the essays of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Lamb have cer- 
tain features which attach them to the essay-writing tradition 
of the eighteenth century, and others which are characteristic 
of the interests and the temper of literature in their own day, 
is the thesis elaborated by Dr. Marie Hamilton Law. She de- 
votes the greater part of the discussion to the former half of 
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her subject, in its more mechanical and obvious aspects. After 
a sketch of the external methods and devices of the Periodical 
Essay and an account of the new periodicals as a vehicle for the 
familiar essays of the early nineteenth century, we have a chap- 
ter on “‘Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Influences.” This 
is chiefly a compilation of the comments on and references to 
their predecessors by the later writers, and deals with such 
matters as the “handbill device,’ the ‘‘Advertisement,’’ the 
Club, the Letter, the Character. Nine pages are devoted to 
pointing out the resemblance between Lamb’s letters and his 
essays. Hazlitt’s familiarity with the letter-writers of the pre- 
ceding age is vouched for by the fact that he alludes thirty- 
three times to the Letters of Junius and speaks with great ad- 
miration of Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord, though the relation- 
ship of both these compositions to essay-writing is more than 
questionable. However, it is safer to move on this ground than 
into a kind of comparison which sees in a thoughtful and pas- 
sionate essay of Hazlitt’s “all the moral earnestness of Ad- 
dison.”’ Is it too much to expect, even in a doctoral thesis, 
that the study of “influence” should be raised to a somewhat 
higher plane, and that one should not speak of “showing the 
influence of classical mythology” when all that is meant is that 
a certain writer knew the fables of antiquity as every schoolboy 
knew them? 

There follows a chapter on “Interest in Nature and the 
Picturesque,”’ made up chiefly of quotations, and one on “Self- 
Revelation,” which is the best, as it is also the most important. 
Here Dr. Law attempts to discriminate between the kinds and 
degrees of self-expression practiced by the three writers whom 
she studies. She goes more deeply and independently into this 
part of her subject than any other, but not as deeply as she 
should. It is perhaps proper to stress, as she does in this con- 
nection, the influence of Rousseau, particularly on Hazlitt, but 
the whole chapter contains never a reference to Montaigne, 
though in the Conclusion we are told that the new essay car- 
ries on “the tradition of the Montaigne type of essay in its 
literary flavor, its self-revelation,” etc. The opportunity for a 
comparison with Montaigne is particularly favorable in the 
case of Lamb. Dr. Law quotes from the “Preface” to the Last 
Essays of Elia Lamb’s remark about his use of the first person 
as “a favorite figure” without seeming to catch its implication, 
which is, that self-revelation, with him as with Montaigne, 
often subserved a dramatic purpose. 

It may be well to note among the Errata that Casaubon’s 
translation of the Characters of Theophrastus was not into 
French but into Latin (p. 75), and that Hazlitt’s “Character of 
Rousseau” first appeared in 1816, not 1825, being reproduced 
in the Round Table in 1817. And is Dr. Law merely indulging 
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in ironic under-statement when she says that “‘ Hazlitt’s admira- 
tion and friendship for Coleridge and Wordsworth were tem- 
pered by political differences’’? 


JacoB ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 





New Licut ON LONGFELLOW WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS 
RELATIONS TO GERMANY. By James Taft Hatfield. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. viii+187 pp. 
$2.75. 


This pleasant volume is introduced by a sketch of Long- 
fellow as a student at Géttingen, drawn by the poet, which may 
be taken as a symbol of Professor Hatfield’s purpose. For he is 
not concerned with the children’s poet or with the “white Mr. 
Longfellow” of Howells’ remembering, but with the ardent 
young romanticist who went to Europe when Germany was 
filled with aspirations towards the infinite, and the whole con- 
tinent was in the grip of Sehnsucht. A close examination of the 
Longfellow manuscripts has revealed many important facts 
about Longfellow’s knowledge of foreign literatures, specifi- 
cally German; and Professor Hatfield has traced with sympathy 
and care the many relations between the poet’s own writings, 
and German literature. The appendix contains a useful list of 
Longfellow’s German friends, together with a brief statement of 
the time and circumstances of their acquaintance with the 
poet; as also a conspectus of German readings and studies over 
the whole period of the poet’s career. The book is undoubtedly 
the definitive treatment of the theme. ‘‘Longfellow’s affection 
for the Germans,” says Professor Hatfield, ‘““‘was genuine and 
lasting,’”’ and he lists among the qualities which evoked the 
poet’s sympathy “their heartiness,’’ and ‘“‘their intellectual 
honesty.”’ It would be well if future writers on Longfellow kept 
in mind this admiration. 

The final chapter is an attempt to estimate the worth of 
Longfellow himself. Mr. Hatfield boldly declares that Long- 
fellow ‘‘was a bold innovator, who repeatedly showed the pioneer 
spirit in breaking with established traditions.’”’ Unfortunately 
Mr. Hatfield does not follow up this promising lead, preferring 
to discuss such matters as the heinous crime of Respectability 
which has been charged to the poet. That Longfellow was an 
innovator in many ways is a fact too easily forgotten in con- 
temporary discussions. 


HowarRD MuMFoRD JONES 
University of Michigan 
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STIMMEN AUS DEUTSCHLAND. Ed. by Ernest R. Dodge and 

Margaret H. Viereck. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. 

vi +227 +lxix pp. 

This is the most unique German text-book ever presented 
to American schools and colleges. There are twenty-eight es- 
says or sketches ranging in length from two to sixteen pages by 
as many different authors. These authors represent the in- 
tellectual élite of modern Germany. Nearly all of them are 
well known in the United States, most of them having resided 
in this country some time during their lives. Each one writes 
on the subject with which he has been identified through his 
activity and in which he is an authority. Nearly every aspect 
of modern German life and culture is represented with the ex- 
ception of the controversial subjects of politics and religion. 

The first essay entitled ‘Warum man Deutsch lernen soll” 
is by Otto Gessler, former Minister of National Defence, now 
president of the “Verein fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland.” 
It forms an appropriate introduction to the whole collection. 
We have essays on the German theatre by Max Reinhardt, on 
music by Bruno Walter and Fritz Kreisler, an interview with 
Franz Lehar on the subject of operetta. We have essays on such 
typical German institutions as the passion play of Oberam- 
mergau by Anton Lang, the ‘“Bayreuther Festspiele” by Hans 
Lebede, the Leipzig fair by R. J. Kohler, one of its directors, 
the ‘‘Deutsche Museum” in Munich by its founder, Oskar von 
Miller. Sport is discussed by Theodor Lewald, the German 
representative at the Olympic Games in Los Angeles, different 
aspects of aviation by Hugo Eckener, Walter Georgii and 
Robert Kronfeld. There is an essay on modern German archi- 
tecture by Elisabeth von Tippelskirch, wife of the German 
Consul-General in Boston, the first German woman to receive 
a degree as accredited engineer. There is a suggestive essay by 
Eugen Kiihnemann on Washington and Goethe, there are con- 
tributions by such well known writers as Ludwig Fulda, Thomas 
Mann, Clara Viebig, Jakob Wassermann, who died before the 
appearance of the text, and Gerhart Hauptmann. There are 
autobiographical sketches by Julius Lauterbach and Graf 
Luckner that read like phantastic tales of adventure. There is an 
enlightening sketch by H. F. Albert of the development of com- 
mercial relations between Germany and the United States 
through the Hamburg-American Line and the North German 
Lloyd, a description of a voyage of the ‘““Europa’”’ by Heinrich 
Bérnsen, the distinguished naval architect. The loyalty and 
sense of duty of a German sea captain in the bitterness of de- 
feat after the war are described in “‘Pflicht und Treue”’ by Wil- 
helm Cuno, the shortest sketch in the collection. There is a 
characteristic article by Albert Einstein on ‘““Gemeinschaft und 
Persénlichkeit.”’ The last two articles by two well known Ger- 
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man industrialists, Gustav Krupp von Bohlen and Carl Duis- 
berg, deal with economic questions. 

The essays are followed by 16 pages of ‘“Ubungen” giving 
questions in German on the text and 69 pages of vocabulary. 
Every essay is preceded by a sketch of the author’s life and his 
portrait. Numerous interesting pictures illustrate the scenes and 
events referred to in the text. There is also a good map of 
Germany. 

The editors in the preface call this a “cultural reader’’ and 
“a bold innovation” in so far as it combines the study of the 
language with the endeavor of giving the reader ‘‘a feeling of 
living contact with the nation’s spirit through its representa- 
tive men and women.” If Wieland’s Agathon was the first 
German novel, according to Lessing, worthy of being read by 
a grown-up, intelligent German, we may say that this isthe 
first German reader published in this country worthy of an 
intelligent, mature college student, unless indeed we go back 
to the time of Charles Follen’s German Reader. The essays are 
at times difficult reading. According to the preface they are 
graded as to difficulty, but I doubt that any one reading them 
in succession would get that impression. All that can be said 
is that the first selections are somewhat easier than the later 
ones. To overcome the difficulty the editors have translated 
unusual words and phrases in the foot-notes which are copious, 
other words are listed in the vocabulary. 

The vocabulary has been carefully done. I have noted a few 
omissions: ‘‘verstandlich” (in allgemein verstindlicher Weise 
p. 45°) is not listed in the vocabulary, it is given under “allge- 
mein”’; “grundlegend,”’ p. 47,'* is not explained in the notes nor 
listed in the vocabulary; the same is true of “‘blitzschnell”’ p. 
63.° The editors show great skill in finding the appropriate 
words for many unusual expressions and technical terms. Only 
rarely may exception be taken to their translations. ‘“Spielplan”’ 
p. 73'* should be rendered “program,” not “repertoire,” as in 
the vocabulary; “‘Felle, Pelze und Hiaute’’ p. 52° had best be 
rendered “skins, furs, hides”; ‘‘Wahrhaftigkeit” p. 59° is “inner 
truthfulness” rather than “realism.’’ The volume is singularly 
free from misprints, p. 150, last line, should read “complete 
annihilation.” 

The text forms an excellent introduction to present-day 
Germany or, more correctly, to the Germany just before the 
National Revolution of 1933. The volume unites the names of 
men that have become separated, doubtless for life, by that 
event. It could not be gotten together to-day. All the more are 
we indebted to the editors for having conceived and completed 
this plan in just the right time. 

I see no reason why the text should not be generally used in 
second and third year German or even later, especially in col- 
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leges. The difficulties of the vocabulary have been removed by 
the foot-notes. There is hardly a selection which is not thor- 
oughly interesting or in which interest could not easily be 
awakened. The text is both a challenge and an opportunity for 
the teacher. He can supplement the selections and their occa- 
sional fragmentariness with his own knowledge of the things 
discussed, with his own experience as a student and traveler in 
Germany. No controversial subjects are touched. No chauvin- 
ism, no bitterness, no jarring note are found in the selections, 
but most of them do not conceal their authors’ warm love for 
the German people and the German spirit. American students 
will get a most favorable picture of modern Germany and, what 
is more, a true picture, so far as the selections go. We wish the 
book many student readers. 


Joun A. WaLz 


Harvard University 








FINNUR JONSSON 
May 28, 1858—March 30, 1934 


When Finnur Jénsson died in Copenhagen on March 30, 
1934, there passed away a most prolific scholar and one probably 
in possession of a wider knowledge within his particular field 
than any of his contemporaries. A mere enumeration of his 
editions, books, articles, reviews, and so on, would fill many 
pages, let alone to give a brief summary of it all. I shall not at- 
tempt either here, but shall confine myself to a brief outline and 
general characteristic of his activity. This is the easier because 
his great output shows a singular uniformity, although it ex- 
tends over more than half a century. Excepting that his knowl- 
edge was wider at the end of his days than at the beginning of 
his scholarly career, there is no great difference between his 
earlier and later writings. Early he found his sphere in life and 
he faithfully adhered to his own conclusions when once arrived 
at, and to the traditions and principles which he inherited from 
his predecessors. It is not necessary to divide his scholarly life 
into various periods, except with regard to his academic ad- 
vancement; it is one of uninterrupted continuity, without 
changes or sidesteps, and it can be said truthfully of him, I 
believe, that the more he studied and the more he wrote, the 
more he remained the same. 

Finnur Jénsson was born at Akureyri in the North of Ice- 
land, May 28, 1858. His father, Jon Jénsson Borgfirdingur, a 
bookbinder, moved seven years later to Reykjavik, where he 
became a policeman. He was a man with literary interests, and 
a few books of his have been printed; he was also a book col- 
lector on a small scale, but no bibliophile to judge from the 
books which I have seen and which had passed through his 
hands. He, in fact, represented a type, not seldom found in 
Iceland, which is eager to accumulate knowledge, but careless 
about a proper preservation of the books from which this knowl- 
edge is acquired—a trait which was also to be found in the son. 
Young Finnur entered the Latin School in Reykjavik, from 
which he graduated in 1878. The same year he was matricu- 
lated in the University of Copenhagen, where he followed the 
prescribed philological-historical course of study, and obtained 
in 1883 the degree of candidatus philologie. He took his doctor’s 
degree in the following year with a dissertation on the oldest 
skaldic poetry. He was docent in the University from 1885 to 
1898, extraordinary professor from 1898 to 1911, when he be- 
came ordinary professor of Scandinavian philology, a position 
which he held until 1928 when, having reached the age limit, 
he had to retire. He was a member of the Royal Danish Academy 
of Sciences as well as a corresponding member of other Scan- 
dinavian academies and learned societies, and was the recipient 
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of various Scandinavian decorations upon which it is not neces- 
sary to dwell here. 

While student in the University, Finnur began his long 
career as editor. His first editions were two volumes of Sagas of 
Icelanders which the Icelandic Literary Society published 
(1881-83). Afterwards he was entrusted with the task of com- 
pleting the edition of Snorri’s Edda which the Arna-Magnzan 
Commission had begun thirty years earlier. His work there 
consisted in annotating the Skdé/datal and compiling an index. 
About that time appeared his critical version of the Egils saga 
Skallagrimssonar (1886-88), and henceforth there is a succes- 
sion of various kinds of editions, all of which cannot be enumer- 
ated here. Of the more important may be mentioned the Hauks- 
bék (1892-96), the Heimskringla (critical edition 1893-1901; 
text edition 1911), the Landnémabdék in its various recensions 
(1900, 1921, and 1925), four editions of the Poetic Edda (1891, 
1905, 1927, and 1932) in addition to the facsimile editions of the 
Codex Regius (1891) and of the fragmentary AM. 748, 4° 
(1896), various editions of the Prose Edda (1900, 1904, 1924 and 
1932), Ari’s [slendingabék (1886 and 1930), the Eirspennill 
(1916), the Konungs skuggsjé (1920), and so on. For the Al#- 
nordische Saga-Bibliothek he edited the Egils saga (1884 and 
1924), the Gisla saga (1903), the Brennu-Njals saga (1908), 
and the Agrip of Noregs konunga ségum (1929). Most important 
of these editions, however, are those of the old poetry. First he 
published an edition of the early rimur (Rimnasafn 1905-22) 
with a vocabulary (1926-28), and then followed his collective 
edition of the whole skaldic poetry (Den norsk-islandske Skjalde- 
digitning, 1908-15), divided into two sections, each of two 
volumes; the first section contained a diplomatic edition of this 
poetry with variants from all the extant manuscripts, the second 
a normalized and reconstructed text with a Danish prose trans- 
lation. While there is no difference of opinion as to the great 
importance of the first section for the study of this poetry, the 
second section has come in for a great deal of criticism which in 
a few cases has even gone so far as to declare it fit only for the 
scrap heap. This, of course, is altogether too severe an arraign- 
ment, although it must be admitted that Finnur’s reconstruc- 
tions, emendations, and interpretations are in numerous in- 
stances unsatisfactory. In connection with this work he pre- 
pared a greatly enlarged and revised edition of Sveinbjérn 
Egilsson’s Lexicon poeticum with Danish renderings (1913-16), 
a second edition of which appeared in 1931, unfortunately with- 
out having been subjected anew to a thorough revision and 
greatly needed alterations. In the field of the Icelandic litera- 
ture of the later centuries Finnur was likewise active as editor. 
Thus he made a critical edition of Bishop Jén Arason’s religious 
poems (1918), and a diplomatic one of Hallgrimur Pétursson’s 
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Passtusdimar (1924). As an editor Finnur deservedly has been 
highly regarded, and it is probably in this field that he will be 
remembered longest. He was a good reader of old manuscripts 
and accurate recorder of texts and variants; this was also his 
favorite occupation, in fact it became, as it were, almost a 
passion with him. He sometimes issued new editions of texts 
where they were not needed, and where he added nothing new 
to the previous ones which sometimes were still in print, as in 
the case of his edition of Olafr Pérdarson’s grammatical treatise 
(1927) which in no way supplanted, or improved upon, the edi- 
tion by Bjérn M. Olsen. After having become chairman of the 
Arna-Magnzan Commission and Secretary of the Literary 
Section of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Finnur 
used these two institutions virtually as his private publishers; 
all works issued under their auspices for a period of fifteen years 
had him as author or editor. This was an unfortunate state of 
affairs, not only because some of the editions thus issued were 
not needed and were often prepared with the smallest amount 
of effort, but also because he thus prevented these institutions 
from adopting any definite plan, or policy, of publication in 
answer to modern needs, his only aim being to publish whatever 
he could from his own pen. 

Finnur has told somewhere that at the meeting of Scan- 
dinavian philologists in Christiana in 1881, where Sophus Bugge 
first publicly advanced his theories about Western influences 
upon old Norse mythology, he was on the point of rising and 
protesting against Bugge, but hesitated because he felt too 
inexperienced and young to oppose the great man. He, however, 
did so later. It became, so to speak, one of his missions in life 
to fight these theories which the Bugges, father and son, advo- 
cated, and he returned to the subject again and again. The ques- 
tion largely turned on the genuineness of the earliest skaldic 
poetry, and this Finnur vigorously defended and on the whole 
successfully. In one of the books of his later years (Norsk- 
islandske sprog og kulturforhold i det 9de og 10de drhundrede, 
1921) he took the whole subject up for discussion, and considered 
it from various angles. This work is by many classed among his 
best writings. Undeniably many of the chapters are well writ- 
ten, and the author pricks many bubbles of alleged influences 
and borrowings from outside. Other chapters are, however, 
superficial and of little value, like the one on the acquaintance 
of the early Icelanders with foreign literatures. Here was a 
topic which throughout his scholarly career he tried to minimize 
—the foreign influence upon the Old Norse-Icelandic litera- 
ture, and although his opposition to many flimsy theories 
about borrowings from outside was of value, he was on the whole 
too unyielding with regard to this question. He seems not to 
have borne in mind that the Norsemen of old were men of the 
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world, ready at any moment to learn and to benefit from what 
they saw and heard; they lived in no watertight compartments, 
neither intellectually nor materially, and it was principally 
their distance from the rest of the world which made it diffi- 
cult for them to keep abreast of time. And they showed their 
intellectual power in often thoroughly assimilating and making 
their own what they took from others. Through this assimila- 
tion Finnur as a rule could not, or would not, penetrate, hence 
his stubborn opposition. There were other reasons, especially 
his very limited knowledge of other old Germanic dialects and 
of other medieval literatures and languages which he tried to 
conceal by denials. The critics of his interpretations of the old 
poetry have often been able to score against him here. He was a 
disciple of the traditional Icelandic school of this poetry, and 
continued the work of Sveinbjérn Egilsson and Konra6 Gislason. 
He really did not bring anything new, but made, perhaps, wider 
applications of some of the theories of this school. He had a 
thorough knowledge of the old literature as found in writing, 
but his familiarity with Icelandic conditions, both of today and 
of yesterday, was in many cases limited. Although a native 
Icelander, he knew little of Icelandic scenery and rural customs 
by sight, or by experience, since he had been brought up in 
towns, left the country at an early age, and later only paid it 
short visits now and then. Thus his ability to draw upon folk- 
lore and similar things was restricted, and it must be because 
of this that on several occasions he expressed a distrust in, and 
even hostility to, the folkloristic method and its results. In 
other words, Finnur was above all a cloistered scholar. 

His wide knowledge of the Old Norse-Icelandic literature is 
undisputed, and the best evidence of it is his large history of this 
literature in three volumes (Den oldnorske og oldislandske lit- 
teraturs historie; the first edition of 1892-1900, the second of 
1920-24). It is a monumental work, invaluable and indispen- 
sable to all students of the subject, and one which clearly shows 
the author’s strength and numerous weaknesses. ‘Here was for 
the first time given to the public a comprehensive history of the 
subject based upon a first hand knowledge of all the literary 
products in poetry as well as in prose. Every single work was 
analysed, discussed, and criticized together with the principal 
writings which had been published dealing with it. An im- 
mense amount of information is to be found there, but the au- 
thor’s own opinions are often neither as well founded nor as 
well expressed as might be desired. Unfortunately it is rather 
inaccessible since a three volume work without an index is 
difficult to consult. Perhaps one of the most important contri- 
butions of the author to the discussion of poetry was his point- 
ing out the similarity between the Eddic and the skaldic poems 
which formerly had been considered to be distinct from one 
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another; he showed that they in fact were to a great extent 
synchronous and possessed many common features. But he 
created somewhat of a sensation with his theory about the home 
of the Eddic poems. He had come to the conclusion that, with 
the exception of seven or eight, they had all originated in Nor- 
way; and of those excepted, five or six had come into existence 
in the Icelandic colony in Greenland, while only two, and these 
the most insignificant of the group, had originated in Iceland— 
the only country where the poems had been preserved. The 
author’s reasons for this were the internal evidence to be found 
in the poems themselves, such as the landscape, the flora, the 
fauna, and so on, mentioned there. Besides, he argued, no liter- 
ary products of so high a quality could have originated in the 
turbulent life of the early Icelandic Commonwealth, on the 
contrary, the creation of them must have required tranquillity— 
an argument which displayed a strange lack of knowledge con- 
cerning literary history in general. Yet this theory was ac- 
cepted by many, and was often singled out as evidence of the 
author’s impartiality and praiseworthy objectivity, that he, 
the Icelander, should thus deprive his own native land of these 
literary treasures. In an article in the 7imarit of the Icelandic 
Literary Society Bjérn M. Olsen immediately challenged 
Finnur’s conclusions with regard to this, and showed how un- 
reliable and inconclusive the evidence he built upon was in 
most cases. It is to be deplored that Olsen’s article, because pub- 
lished in Icelandic, has been less known abroad than it de- 
serves, because it is one of the best contributions to the dis- 
cussion of this very debatable subject. Finnur replied in the 
same periodical, but his defense made all the clearer the weak- 
ness of his standpoint. The treatment accorded in his literary 
history to the sagas is on the lines adopted by the earlier Ice- 
landic scholars, that is, laying stress upon their historical 
authenticity, and Finnur considered that the earliest and best 
of them were written in the twelfth century. With regard to 
this he depended largely on the often quoted passage in the 
Prologue of the Sturlunga saga, which he almost certainly mis- 
interpreted. He also ascribed the writing of most of them to 
monks, or men in holy orders, again here basing his conclusions 
on what he considered valid internal evidence. His view with 
regard to this has been convincingly challenged by Rudolf 
Meissner. To the very last Finnur maintained all the theories 
which he had formed regarding the character, origin, and writing 
of the sagas, and one of the last products of his pen, published 
posthumously, is an article directed against Einar Ol. Sveins- 
son’s doctoral dissertation on the Njdé/a. When he prepared the 
second edition of his literary history he found no reason to alter 
substantially any of the opinions expressed in the first, and 
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that was, of course, only to be expected. He was not a man to 
revise what he had once written. 

There is hardly a topic within the field of Old Norse- 
Icelandic which Finnur has not dealt with at one time or other. 
He wrote not only on linguistic and literary questions, but on 
historical, juridical, and even medical ones, on the last, how- 
ever, merely a small pamphlet. He made a collection of Ice- 
landic proverbs, and he has published various articles on all 
kinds of names, nicknames, names of farms, mountains, rivers, 
domestic animals, and so on. All this was almost exclusively 
based upon written, or printed, sources, and hence leaves often 
much to be desired. He unfortunately was only too apt to look 
upon his explanations and solutions of these matters as final, 
and did not welcome criticism, even resented, if others took 
them up again for discussion, and looked upon it as an unwar- 
ranted intrusion by them into a field where he considered him- 
self to be a supreme authority. Thus the names of Icelandic 
farms led to acrimonious controversy with another Ice- 
landic scholar who wrote on the subject several years later. 
Drawing upon larger material and having studied the physical 
conditions of the places, he arrived in several cases at dif- 
ferent conclusions from those of Finnur. Finnur’s attitude 
under such circumstances might give the impression that he was 
more concerned about the maintenance of his own conclusions 
than about establishing the truth at all costs, but that after all 
is a human failing which must be reckoned with in most of us. 

We are without doubt under great obligation to Finnur for 
having widened greatly our knowledge about the subjects which 
he had most at heart, but he has not in the same degree deepened 
it. One gets the impression of almost all his writings that he 
moves chiefly on the surface and seldom gets far beneath it. 
His arguments and interpretations are usually of the most 
obvious and direct kind, and in many cases they are, because 
of that, sounder and more acceptable than those of a compli- 
cated and stilted nature which have been propounded by others. 
And he prided himself on being néktern (this Danish word was 
constantly on his lips), but even this can be too strongly em- 
phasized, and in fact he did so, because he lacked another 
quality which is equally, even more, necessary for an inter- 
preter of the past. He had very little, if any, imagination, and 
he deprecated this faculty in others. Besides, his restless pen 
did not give him time and leisure to revolve the problems in his 
mind long enough to look at them from all sides and penetrate 
to the core of them. I cannot imagine him sitting and pondering 
long over a problem. One thinks of him always as reading or 
writing. It would have been impossible for him to produce such 
a work as Bjérn M. Olsen’s on the Sturlunga saga which shows 
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so many of the qualities that one usually misses in Finnur’s 
writings. This deficiency in imaginative power made it difficult 
for him to understand and to explain satisfactorily to others 
many of the subjects he dealt with. It prevented him from 
entering into the ways of thinking and acting of others, as is most 
evident in his attempts at biography, especially in that of 
Arni Magnisson. Arni was deeply interested in the same sub- 
jects as Finnur himself, but his interests were much wider, in 
fact he was a man with great intellectual curiosity, a passionate 
collector of books and manuscripts, and in possession of a wide 
human experience. In writing about him Finnur tries to make 
him as narrow as himself instead of taking the trouble of weigh- 
ing the material to be found for the life of Arni, filling it out and 
drawing a full picture of him in his various activities and show- 
ing his many interests. It is one of the worst of Finnur’s works, 
and probably one of the poorest biographies of its kind in any 
language. 

If Finnur had lived in the early times of Icelandic history, 
in the twelfth, or the thirteenth, century, he doubtless would 
have acquired the epithet Ainn fré6di, because his principal aim 
was to accumulate knowledge and to impart it to others. In 
doing the latter he, however, would neither have adapted the 
terseness of Ari, nor the finished art of Snorri; in regard to style 
and method he can be compared with neither of these two. If he 
can be compared to any of the earlier Icelandic writers, it would 
be, I believe, to Styrmir Kérason. Yet Styrmir was Finnur’s 
pet aversion. But there is nothing remarkable about that, be- 
cause we frequently dislike our own peculiarities when we find 
them in another. Eager and industrious as Finnur was to 
impart knowledge, so indifferent was he to the form in which 
he presented it. His style was loose and slipshod, in fact he took 
no pains to polish it, and to make the subjects he wrote about 
attractive, or interesting, to the readers. He was giving informa- 
tion to the readers, not entertaining them. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he took pleasure in instructing them, and his own 
enthusiasm for the subject is easily felt, but he did not see the 
necessity to give the matter a pleasing form. I do not suppose 
he ever made a draft of what he wrote. As a rule he did not even 
revise his manuscript before sending it to the printer. It was 
sent out into the world in the first shape it took through his pen. 
We see in this another deficiency of Finnur’s, his lack of artistic 
sense. He may write enthusiastically about Snorri’s exquisite 
style, or about the beauty of a poem or stanza, but his praise of 
this is usually so awkwardly expressed that one doubts whether 
he really appreciated what he was admiring and extolling. I 
do not suppose that of his own free will he ever went to a 
theatrical performance, art exhibition, concert, or the like, and 
I even doubt if he ever read a book merely for the beauty of its 
style or of its contents. It was the factual which interested him, 
not the emotional, or the imponderable. 
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Finnur professed liberalism in politics and religion. With re- 
gard to the former, notwithstanding his avowals and his ad- 
herence to the Danish liberal party, he was in fact a thorough 
conservative, one of the most conservative of men I have 
ever known, and generally could be counted upon to be skepti- 
cal of, or directly opposed to, all innovations in theory and 
practice. In religion he came early under the influence of George 
Brandes, and adopted his attitude towards religion in general. 
It is not becoming to me to criticize his lack of faith, but he un- 
fortunately lacked all appreciation of the part religion, pagan or 
Christian, has played and plays in human affairs, and this is 
noticeable in some of his writings. He published a book on Old 
Norse mythology in Icelandic, containing mostly a presentation 
of more or less established facts regarding it, but displaying no 
spirit and little penetration into the subject. 

Although personally affable and on the whole popular, Fin- 
nur was not an inspiring teacher. He lectured as he wrote, in a 
most commonplace manner. His own great enthusiasm for the 
subject he could not convey to his students, partly because, 
though otherwise painstaking, he did not make the necessary 
efforts to give his lectures an attractive and interesting form, 
partly because he did not know how to do it. He did not form a 
school, or gather pupils around him. Virtually the only ones who 
made a special study of the subjects he taught were a few of his 
own countrymen, and most of them can hardly be said to have 
followed in his footsteps. Occasionally students came from other 
countries to study with him, but as a rule they did not stay 
more than a semester or so. He doubtless wished to be, and was, 
helpful to them, but on account of the inflexibility of his mind all 
collaboration with him proved difficult. He did not know how 
to make use of, or direct, other men, because he wished to do 
all himself. It is remarkable that through his long career he 
hardly ever had a collaborator. 

Thus it was not through any eminent intellectual qualities 
that Finnur attained the reputation he enjoyed during the latter 
part of his life. He acquired it through his great enthusiasm for, 
and deep interest in, the subjects he dealt with, and above all 
because these qualities were combined with ceaseless industry 
and tireless energy. When he had to retire from the professor- 
ship, having no hobbies or outside interests, he devoted him- 
self entirely to writing and editing. His last years were very 
prolific. One hardly opened a Scandinavian periodical without 
finding a contribution from his pen. There was nothing new, as 
a rule, in these writings; they represent an old man’s efforts to 
cling to life and work. Before his physical and mental powers 
had declined to any great extent, death put an end to his life 
after one day’s illness from cerebral hemorrhage. An end so 
quick was doubtless what he would have wished for himself. 
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